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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The success with whicli the principles of any art or science 
are investigated, is generally proportioned to the number of 
those, whose labours arc directed to its cultivation and im- 
provement. Inquiry is necessarily the parent of knowledge ; 
error itself, proceeding from discussion, leads ultimately to 
the establishment of truth. 

' Were we to estimate our progress in the knowledge of 
English grammar from the number of works already published 
on the subject, we should perhaps be prompted to infer, that 
in a field so circumscribed, and at the same time so often and 
so ably explored, no object worthy of notice could have 
escaped attention. And yet in this, as in every othor art or 
science, strict examination will convince us, that, though 
much may have been accomplished, still much remains, to 
stimulate the industry, and exercise the ingenuity, of future ' 
inquirers. The author indeed is fully persuaded, that it is 
impossible to examine the English language with any degree 
of critical accuracy, and not perceive, that its syntactical prin- 
ciples especially are yet but imperfectly illustrated, and that 
there are many of its idioms, wliich have entirely eluded the 
attention of our grammarians. That the.se defects are all 
supplied by the present work, the author is far from, having 
the vanity to believe. That he has examined a few peculiar- 
ities, and elucidated some principles, which have escaped 
the observation of other grammarians, he tnists the intelli- 
gent reader will remark. 

The Treatise, the second edition of which now solicits the 
notice of the public, is intended chiefly for the improvement 
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of those, who have made some aavancemeiH* lu cmssic litera- 
ture. That an acquaintance with Greek aim Latin facilitates 
the acquisition of every other language, ajp that by a know- 
ledge of these the classical scholar is tnerefore materially 
assisted in attaining a critical acquaintance with his native 
tongue, it would argue extreme perversity to deny. But 
that an extensive knowledge of Greek and Latin is often as- 
sociated with an imperfect and superficial acquaintance with 
the principles of the English language, is a fact, which ex- 
perience demonstrates, and it would not be difficult to ex- 
plain. '1 o make any tolerable progress in a classical course, 
without acquiring a general knowledge of English grammar, 
is indeed impossible ; yet to finish that course, without any 
correct acquaintance with the mechanism of the English 
language, or any critical knowledge of its principles, is an 
occurrence neither singular nor surprising. No language 
whatever can b(3 critically learned, but by careful study of 
its general structure, and peculiar principles. To assist the 
classical scholar in attaining a correct acquaintance with 
bhiglish grammar, is the chief, though not the sole end, for 
which the present Treatise was composed. That it is, in 
some degree, calculated to answer this purpose the author, 
from its reception, is willing to believe. 

llis obligations to his predecessors in the same depart- 
ment of literature, he feels it his duty to acknowledge. He 
trusts, at the same time, that the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive, that he has neither copied with servility nor implicitly 
adopted the opinions of others; but has, in every qiiCvStion, 
exercised his own judgment, in observance of that respect, 
winch all men owe to tnitb, and consistently, be hopes, with 
that deference, which is confessedly due to transcendent 
talents. 

I'lie Tn'atise, he believes, contains some original observa- 
tions. 'I'liat all of these deserve to be honoured with a favour- 
able verdict in the ct>iirt of Criticism, he has neither the pre- 
sumption to insinuate, nor the vanity to su])pose. If they 
b(* found sub.servient to the elucidation of any controverted 
point, Ik’ the ultimato decision wluit it may, the author will 
attain his aim. 
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The work having been composed amidst the solicitudes 
and distractions of a laborious profession, the author has 
reason to apprehenik that some vcrh^naccuracics may have 
escaped his attention. But, in wTiatever other respects the 
diction may be faulty, he tfusts at least, that it is not charge- 
able with obscurity ; and that he may be able to say, in the 
humble language of the poet, 

** Ergo, iungar vice cotis, aciitum 

Reddere quae fcrrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.*’ 

lior. Art, Poet, 


Greenwich. 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The followinfj work, which has been for some time out of 
print, having been favoured with the gratifying approbation 
of the Rev. Professor Dale, and selected by that learned and 
wortliy preceptor, as one of the text books for the class of 
English literature in the University of London, a new edition 
has become necessary. The author’s time and attention 
having been recently devoted to another publication, which 
was not completed until it became indispensable that this 
volume should be s(;nt to press, the only additions here in- 
troduced arc such as occurred to the author while the work 
was proceeding tlirough the hands of the printer. They 
will be found, howtjv'er, to be in number not inconsiderable ; 
and it is hoped, that in quality they will be thought not un- 
wortliy of the student’s attention. They consist chiefly of 
examples of sol(*cisin and impropriety, accompanied with 
such critical remarks as these errors have suggested, and 
such illustrations as they seemed to require. This mode of 
enlargement the author has preferred, persuaded of the truth 
of Dr. Ijowth’s observation, that one of the most success ful 
methods of conveying instruction is^ “ to teach what is righ t, 
by showing wh at is wr ong.” 

York TerraA’c, Uojicnt’s Park, 
l>8fli St'pt,, IH29. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX 


UF 

THE ENOEISH EANniUOE. 


INTROmiCTION. 

LAN(Jt;A(iK consists of intelligiUo signs, and is the medium 
by which the mind communicates its tliouglits. It is either 
articulate or inartic’iilato ; artificial or natural. The former 
is peculiar to man ; the latter is common to all animals. JJy 
inarticulate language, we mean those instinctive sounds, or 
cries, by which the several tribes of inferior creatures arc 
enabled to cxj)ress their sensatioiLs and desires. J3y articu- 
late language is understood a system of expression, composed 
of simple sounds, dilfevently moditied by tlie organs of speech, 
and variously coiubined. 

Man, like every other animal, has a natural language in- 
telligible to all of his own species. This language, however, 
is extremely defective, being confined entirely to the general 
expression of joy, grief, fear, and the other passions or emo- 
tions of the mind it is, therefore, wholly inadequate to the 
purposes of rational intercf)urse, and the infinitely-diversifu‘d 
ideas of an intelligent being. Hence arises the necessity of 
an artificial or articulate language ; a necessity coeval with 
the existence of man in his rudest state, increasing also with 
the enlargement of his ideas, and the imi)rovcmcnt of his 
mind. Man, therefore, was formed capable of speech. Na- 
ture has furnished him with the necessary organs, and with 
ingenuity to render them subservient to his purposes. And 
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though at first his vocabulary was doubtless scanty, as his 
wants were simple, and his exigencies few, his language and 
his intellect would naturally keep pace. As the latter im- 
proved, the former would be enlarged. 

Oral language, wc have reason to suppose, continued long 
to be the only medium by which knowledge could be im- 
parted, or PCKJial intercourse maintained... But, in the pro- 
gress of i/ciencc, various methods were devised for attaining a 
marc permanent and more extensive vehicle of thought. Of 
■^tnesc, the earliest were, as some think, picture-writing and 
hieroglyphics. . Visible objects and external events were de- 
lineated by pictures, while immaterial things were emblem- 
atically expressed by figures representative of such physical 
objects as bore some conceived analogy or resemblance to 
the thing to be expressed. These figures or devices were 
termed hieroglyphics®. It is obvious, however, that this 
medium of coimnunicatioii must not only havi^ embarrassed 
by its obscipity, but must have also been extremely deficient 
in variety of expression. 

At h'ligth oral language, by an effort of ingenuity which 
must ever command admiration, was resolved into its simple 

■ Ucattic seems to think that the antediluvians had an alphabet, and 
that hicrogb pincul was posterior to alphabetical writing. “ The wisdom 
and simple manners of the first men,” says he, “ would incline me to 
(liink, that they must liave had an alpliahet ; for hieroglyphic charact(*rs 
imply (piaintnoss and witticism.” In this reasoning I cannot concur. 
Alpliahelic writing is indeed simple, when known ; so also arc most 
inyiMitions. Hut, .simple and easy as it appears to \is, we Inive only to 
examine tlie art itself, to he fully convinced, that science, genius, and 
indiistiy, must have been combined in inventing it. Nay, the learned 
author himself aekn()wledge.s, “ that though of easy acquisition to us, it is 
in itself neitlicr easy nor ohvious.” He even admits, “ that alphabetical 
writing imi.st hi* .so remote from the conceptions of those who never heard 
of it, tliat without divine aid it would .seem to bo unsearchable and iin- 
possihle.” I observe also that in passing from picture-writing to hiero- 
glyphical exi>rossion, and in transferring the signs of physical to intellectual 
and invisible ohject.s, fanciful conceits would naturally take place. It is 
true also that the manners of the antediluvians were simple; hut it is 
not froiii prudence nor simplicity of manners, but from human genius, 
gradually improved, that we are to expect inventions, which require tlic 
greatest erfort.s of the human mind. 
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or elementary sounds, and these were characterized by ap- 
propriate symbols*. Words, the signs of thought, came 
thus to be represented by letters, or characters arbitrarily 
formed, to signify the different sounds of which the words 
were severally composed. The simplest elementary part of 
written language is, therefore, a letter ; and the ehuuents or 
letters into which the words of any language may be analyzed, 
foiin the necessary alphabet of that language. 

In the English alphabet are twenty-six letters. 

ABCDEFGIIIJKLMNOPQUSTUVWXYZ. 

abed e f g h i j k 1 m n o p q r s t u v w x y z. 

Of these there arc six vowels, or letters which by themselves 
make every one a j)erfect sound. The remaining twenty are 
called consonants, or letters which cannot he sounded without 
a vowel. 

This alphabet is both redundant and defective. It is re- 
dundant ; for of the vowels, the letters i and y are in sound 
the same : one of them therefore is unnecessary. Of the con- 

Ciooro regards the invention of alphabetic writing as an evidence of 
the celestial character c)f the soul ; and many have ascribed its origin to 
the inspiration of the Deity. To resort to supernatural causes, to account 
for tlie production of any rare or striking event, is repugnant to tlio 
principles of true philosophy. And how wonderful soever the art of 
alphabetic writing may appear, there can he no necessity for referring its 
introduction to divine inspiration, if the inventive powers of man he not 
dnnoiistrahly unequal to the task. Picture-writing is generally ladieved 
to have been the earliest mode of recording events, or communicating in- 
formation by permanent signs. This wjis probably succeeded by hiero- 
gly pineal characters. How these pictures and hieruglyphical devices 
would, ('ither tlirougli negligence or a desire to abbreviate, gradually vary 
their form, and lose their resemblance to the objects which they repre- 
sented, may bo easily conceived. Hence that association, which existed 
between the sign and the thing signified, being founded in resemblance, 
would in process of time be entirely dissolved. Tins having taken place, 
hieroglyphical characters would naturally be converted into a mere verbal 
denotation, representative of words and not of things. Hence, as Gogiiet, 
in his work, “ De rOriginc.des Loix,” &c., reasonably conjectiirejs, would 
arise by a partial and easy analysis, a syllabic mode of denotation, wliicli 
would naturally introduce a literal alphabet. This conjecture must seem 
highly probable, when it is considered, that both a verbal and syllabic 
mode of notation are still practised by some Eastern nation.s. 

B 2 
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sonants, the articulator c having sometimes the sound of A-, 
and sometimes of one of these must be unnecessary. Q, 
having in all cases the sound of A*, may likewise be deemed 
superfluous. W appears to me in every respect the same 
with tlic vowel w {oo)^ and is therefore supernumerary*. 
The double consonant x might be denoted by the combina- 
tion of its component letters, <r/.v or A.?. 

It is to be observed also, that wlicn it has the soft sound, 
is a double consonant, and performs the same office as the 
letter y; each having a sound compounded of the sounds of 
d and the French j. Thus, <j in general has the same sound 
as j m join, «/, however, is not, as some have supposed, re- 
solvable into two letters, for we have no character to express* 
the simple sound of the French y, of which, with the conso- 
nant d, the sound of the Imglish j is compounded. To re- 
solve it into dy, as some have done, is therefore an error; as 
the soft /y, without the aid of the other consonant, is precisely 
identical, in respect to sound, with the consonant j. The 
hitter h is no consonant ; it is merely the note of aspiration. 

^ Our ali)hal)etis likewdso defective. There are nine simple 
vowel sounds, for w’hich we have only six characters, two of 
which, as it has been already observed, perform the same 
uniee. Tlie simple vowel sounds are hoard in these w'ords, 

Hall, hnt, hate, mot, inolo, fin, hop, hope, but, full. 

■ 

Some of these characters occasionally porfonn the office 
of di])htliongs. Thus, in the w’ord Jine^ the vowel i lias the 
diphthongal sound of the letters a dy as these are pronounced 
in IVench ; and the vowel n frecprently represents the diph- 
thong cu (e-oo), as fume (fe-oom). 

There arc, besides, four different consonants for which w'o 
have no proper letters ; namely, the initial consonant in the 
word thuty the initial consonant in theny the sibilating sound 
of ahy and the final consonant (marked ng)y as iu the word 
sing, \ 

» I .*1111 iiwaro, that in considering the letters g and w to be tlic same 
w idi / and M (oo), I maintain an opinion, the truth of which has liecii 
disputed. The reasons, however, which have been assigned for rejecting 
it do not appear to me satisfactory. 
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Consonants arc generally divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. The mutes arc those which entirely, and at once, 
obstruct the sound of the vowel, and prevent its continuation. 
These arc called perfect mutes. TIiosc which do not sud- 
denly obstruct it arc called imperfect mutes. 

Semi-vowels are those consonants which do not entirely 
obstruct the voice ; but whose sounds may bo continued at 
j)leasure, thus partaking of the nature of vowels. ^ 

The nature of these consonants I proceed briefly to explain. 
A vowel sound may be continued at pleasure, orijt may bo 
terminated, either by discontinuing the vocal effort, in J^hicli 
case it is not articulated by any consonant, as in ])ronounc- 
ing the vowel o; or by changing the conformation of the 
mouth, or relative position of tlio organs of speech, so that 
the vowel sound is lost by articulation, as in pronouncing the 
syllabic or. It is to be ob.served, also, that a vowel may be 
articulated, not only by being terminated by a consonant, as 
in the example now given, but likewise by introducing the 
sound with that ])ositi()n of the organs, by which it had, in 
the former case, been tenninatod, as in pronouncing the 
syllable ro, 

Tn pronouncing the consonants, there arc five distinguish- 
able positions .of the organs TIkj first is the application 
of the lips to each other, so as to elos(J the mouth. Thus 
are formed the consonants p, /y, and /;/. 

[n the second position, the under lij) is a])j)lied to tlio fore 
teeth of the ujjper jaw; and in this manner we pronounce 
llic consonants ./'and v. 

The third position is, when the tongue is applied to tlui 
fore teeth ; and thus we pronounce ih. 

In the fourth position we aj)])ly the fore part of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, and by this application wo pro- 
nounce the letters s, z, r, /, n. 

The fifth position is, when the middle ])art of the tongue 
is applied to the palate, and thus we pronounce X:, the hard 
sound of f/ (as in^a), and wy. 

In the first position wc have three letters, of whicli the 
most .simidc, and indeed the only articulator, being abso- 
* Tile mouth is not the proper organ for producing sound ; but merely 
the organ for modulating and urticultting* the specific sounds. 
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lately mute, is p. In the formation of this letter, nothing is 
required'but the sudden closing of the mouth, and stopping 
the vowel sound ; or the sound may be articulated by the 
sudden opening of the lips, in order to emit the compressed 
sound of the vowel. 

Now, if instead of simply expressing the vowel sound by 
opening the lips, in saying for example we shall begin to 
form a guttural sound, the position being still preserved; then, 
on opening the lips, we shall pronounce the syllable ha. The 
guttural sound is produced by a compression of the larynx, 
or windpi])e ; and is that kind of murmur, as Bishoj) Wilkins 
cxj)rcssos it, which is heard in the throat, before the breath 
is emitted with the vocal sound. By therefore, though justly 
considered tis a mute, is not a ])crfcct mute. 

'I’he mouth being kept in the same position, ;ind the breath 
being emitted through the nostrils, the letter vt is produced. 

In the fir.st position, therefore, we have a perfect mute p, 
having no audible sound ; a labial and liquid consonant m, 
capable of a continued sound; and between these two ex- 
tremes we have the letter by somewhat audible, though dif- 
ferent from any vocal sound. 

Here then arc three things to be distinguished. 1st, The 
perfect mute, having no sound of any kind : 2dly, The per- 
fect consonant, having not only a proper, but continued 
sound : and 3dly, Between these extremes we find the letter 
by having a proper sound, but so limited, that, in respect to 
the ])cri’ect consonant, it may be termed a mute, and in re- 
lation to the perfect mute may be properly termed imperfect. 

In the second po.sition, we have the letters f and v, neither 
of which arc perfect mutes. The letter y’is formed by having 
the as]nration not altogether interrupted, but emitted forcibly 
between the fore teeth and under lip. This is the simple 
articulation in this position. If to this wc join the guttural 
sound, we shall liave the letter r, a letter standing in nearly 
the same relation to fy as b and in the first jiosition, stand 
to p. The only difference between f and v is, that, in the 
former, the compression of the teeth and under lip is not so 
strong as in the latter ; and that the former is produced by the 
bre^ath only, and the latter by the voice and breath combined. 

The consonant J) therefore, .^though not a mute like py in 
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having the breath absolutely confiucd, may notwithstanding 
be considered as such, consistently with that principle, by 
which a iiiuto is understood to be au aspiration without gut- 
tural sound. 

Agreeably to the distinction already made, r may be tenned 
a perfect consonant, and / an imperfect one, having no proper 
sonnd, though audible. ; Thus we have four distinctions in 
our consonantal alphabet ; namely, of perfect and imperfect 
consonants ; perfect and imperfect mutes : thus, 
is a perfect mute, having no sound. 
h an imperfect mute, having proper sound, but limited. 
m a perfect consonant, having sound, and continued. 
y*au imperfect consonant, having no sound, but audible. 

In the third position we have ih as heard in tlie words 
then and ////;/, formed by placing the tip of tlie tongue be- 
tw(.*oii the teeth, and ])ressing it against the upper tc(dh. 
The only diftcrcnce between these articulations is, that, like 
y‘j\nd the one is formed by tlie breath only, and the other 
by the breath and voice togcthcr\ 

Here also may bo distinguished the perfect ami the im- 
perfect consonant ; for the th in thin has no sound, but is 
audible, whereas the Ih in thisj there^ has a sound, and that 
continued’’. 

In the fourth position there are several consonants formed. 
1st, If the breath be stopped, by applying the fore part of 
tlio tongue forcibly to that part of the palate, which is con- 
tiguous to the fore teeth, wo produce the perfect mute /, 
having neither ^piration nor guttural sound. By accom- 
panying this operation of the tongue and palate with the gut- 
tural sound, we shall pronounce the letter c/, which, like hy of 
the first position, may bo considered as a miito, though not 
]}crfcct. For in pronouncing edy the tongue at first gently 
touches the gum, and is gradually pressed closer, till the sound 
is obstructed; whereas in pronouncing c/, the tongue is at 
once pressed so close, that the sound is instantly intercepted. 
2dly, If the tip of the tongue be turned up towards the 

■ The sound of //i in tMn, is usually marked with a stroke through 
tlic A, to distinguish it from its other sound; tlius, itXcA. Thi3 distinc- 
tion is by some writers reversed. 

Hutton's Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge, vol. ii. p. G88. 
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upper gum, so as not to touch it, and thus the breath be cut 
by the sharp point of the tongue passing through the narrow 
chink left between that and the gum, we pronounce the sibi- 
lating sound of s. If wc accompany this operation with a 
guttural sound, as in b, and ih in then^ we shall pronounce 
the letter z; the same difference subsisting between s and z 
as between f and r, p and tH and th. 

3dly, If we make the tip of the tongue vibrate rapidly be- 
tween the upper and lower jaw, so as not to touch the latter, 
and the former but gently, we shall pronounce the letter r. 
The more closely and forcibly the tongue vibrates against the 
upper jaw, the stronger will the sound be rendered. It is 
formed about the same distance from the teeth as the letter 
r/, or rather somewhat behind it 

4thly, If the end of the tongue be gently applied to the 
fore part of the palate, a little behind the seat of the letter c/, 
and somewhat before the place of ?*, and the voice be suf- 
fered to glide gently over the sides of the tongue, we shall 
pronounce the letter L Here the breadth of the tongue is 
contracted, and a space left for the breath to pass from the 
U])])er to the under part of the tongue, in forming this the 
most vocal of all the consonants. 

5thly, If the aspirating passage, in the formation of the 
])receding consonant, be stopped, by extending the tongue 
to its natural breadth, so as to intercept the voice, and pre- 
vent its .exit by the mouth, the breath emitted through the 
nose will give the letter w. 

In the fifth position, naniel^^, when we Mj|plv the middle 
or back jiart of the tongue to the palate, ^ have the con- 
sonants A’,^, A7/,y, and ng. 

If the middle of tlie tongue be raised, so as to press closely 
against the roof of the mouth, and intercept the voice at 
once, we pronounce the letter k {ek). If the tongue be not 
so closely applied at first, and the sound be allowed to con- 
tinue a little, we have the letter g {eg). Thus ek and eg bear 
the same analogy to each other, as el and ed of the fourth 
position. If the tongue he protruded towards the teeth, so as 
not to touch them, and be kept in a position somewhat flatter 
than in pronouncing the letter «,the voice and breath passing 
over it through a wider chink, w^ shall have the sound of esh. 
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If we apply tlie tongue to the palate as in pronoimcing «//, 
but a little more forcibly, and accompanying it with the 
guttural sound, we. shall have the sound of the French j. 
Thusy is in this position analogous to the letters ihy in 
the fii*st, second, and third positions, and is a simple con- 
sonant : j in English is a double consonant, compounded of 
d and the French y, as in join. 

If wc raise the middle of the tongue to the palate gently, 
so asio permit part of the voice to issue through the mouth, 
forcing the remainder back through the nose, keeping at the 
same time the tongue in the same position as in pronouncing 
eg, we shall have the articulating sound of ing, for which wc 
have no simple character. 

The only remaining letter h is the note of aspiration, formed 
in various ])ositions, according to the vowel with which it is 
combined. 

The characters of the several letters may be seen in the 
following table ; 


IVrfcct 

IMutcs, 

Sounded, or 
Iniporfbct. 

Imperfect 

Consonants. 

Perfect, 

V 

R 



\ 


.M 




V 



th 

th the 

T 

D 

i 

1 

! 

s j z 

1 

1 

I 

i L 

1 

I 


N 


G 

■ ■ 


i 


Sh 

J French 

\ 

i 


i 
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What' effect the compression of the larynx has in articu- 
lation may be seen by comparing these pairs of consonants : 

With compression. 

Without compression. 

B 

P 

G 

K 

D 

T 

Z 

S 

Th 

Th 

V 

F 

J 

Sh 


I'hcse, as Mr. Tookc observes, differ, each from its 
partner, by a certain unnoticed and almost imperceptible 
motion or compression of or near the larynx. This com- 
pression, he remarks, the Welsh never use. For instead of 


1 vow by God, that Jenkin is a wizard ; 

they say, 

1 fow by Cot, that Shenkin iss a wisart. 

The consonants have been distributed into different 
classes, according to the organs chiclly employed in their 
formation. . 


The Labial arc 
Dental 
Palatal 
Nasal 


eb, ep, cf, cv. 

cd, et, etft, cth. 

eg, ck, el, er, ess, esh, ez, ej. 

ein, en, iug. 


The association of two vowels, whether the sound of each 
be heard or not, is called a diphthong, and the concurrence 
of three is called a tiiphthong. 

Of diphthongs there are twenty, viz. aij au, ea, ee, ei, eo, 
en, ie, oa, oo, ui, ay, ey, uy, oi, oy, ou, aw, ew, otv. Of the 
diphthongs seventeen have a sound purely monophthongal ; 
hence they have been called improper diphthongs. It would 
be itUe to dispute the propriety of a term almost universally 
adopted ; but to call that a diphthong whose sound is ino- 
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nophthoDgal is an abuse of language, and creates confusion. 
The only proper diphthongs in our language are e//, oi, ou, 
in which each vowel is distinctly heard, forming together 
one syllabic. The triphthongs arc three, eau^ ieu, iew. Of 
these, the first eau is sometimes pronounced pw, as in beauty; 
sometimes o, as in beau: the other two have tlie diph- 
thongal sound of ew. 



PART I. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


OF WORDS IN GENERAL, AND THE PARTS OP SPKK(^II. 

A WORD, ill oral language, is either a significant simple 
sound, or a significant combination of sounds. In written 
language, it may bo defined to be a simple character, or com- 
bination of characters, expressive of significant sounds, simple 
or compound. 

A word of one syllabic is called a monosyllable ; of two 
syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syllables, a trisyllable ; 
and a word of more than three syllables is cidlcd a ptdy- 
syllable. The last term, however, is frequently applied to 
Avords exceeding two syllables. 

Words arc either derivative or primitive. 

A primitive is that which is formed from no other word, 
being itself a root, whence others spring, as anyel, purity 
svhnol, 

A derivative is that which is derived from some other word, 
as ait(/divy spirit uttl, scholar, 

A compound is a word made up of two or more words, as 
archangel, spiritlessy schoolman. 

In examining the character of words as significajut .of 
ideas, we find them reducible into classes, or denorainatious, 
according to the oflices which they severally perform. Thcj^y 
classes are generally called parts of speech; and how ma' r 
of these belong to language has long been a question amoug 
philosophers and grammarians* Some have rcckoired two 
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some three, and’ others four; while the generality have 
aflinned, that there are not fewer than eight, nine, or ten®. 
This strange diversity of ojiinion has partly arisen from a 
propensity to judge of the character of words more from 
their form, wliich is a most fallacious criterion, than from 
their import or signification. One thing appears certain, 
how much soever the subject may have been obscured by 
scholastic refinements, that to assign names to objects of 
thought, and to express their properties and qualities, are the 
only indispensable requisites in language. If this be ad* 
mitted, it follows, that the noun and the verb arc the only 
parts of speech which arc essentially necessary ; the former 
being the name of the thing of which we speak, and the 
latter, verb, (or Ihe by way of eminence,) expressing 

what wc think of it*’. All other sorts of words must be 
regarded as subsidiaries, convenient perhaps for the more 
easy communication of thought, but by no means indis- 
pensably requisite. 

I fad we a distinct name for every individual object of 
sensation or thought, language would then bo compoK(‘(l 
purely of ])roper names, and tlius become too great a load 
for any memory to retain. Language, tberefore, must be 
composed of general .signs, that it may be rc’membcred ; and 
as all our s(’nsatioiis and perceptions are of single objects, 
it must also be capable of denoting individuals. Now,^ 
whatever mode be adopted to reiuh'i* general terms signifi- 
cant of individual objects, or whatever auxiliaries be em- 


* Plato and Aristotle’, when they treat of prepositions, considered tlio 
iionn and tijc verh ns the only essential parts of speech ; these, without 
the aid of any other word, hein^ capable of forming a sentence. Jlenrc 
tiny were called ra (fiyl/v^orara fifpif tov \oyov, “ the most animated parts 
of speech.’' The latter of tliese pliibisophers, in his Poetics, admits 
fe- 

fr Stoics made five, (Hvidiiig tlie noun into proper and appellative* 
Conn, Nomeri de quo loquiuiur. 

^’^erb, Verbum sen quod loquimur. — Quint, lib. i. 4. 

|oracc has been thought by .some to countenance this doctrine when 

“ Donee verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 

•oftiorainaque invenere.” — TAb. i. 3. 
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ployed for this purpose, the general term, with its indi- 
viduating word, must be regarded as a substitute for the 
proper name. Thus man is a general term to denote the 
whole of a species ; if 1 say, the man^ this many that many it 
is obvious that the words thcy thisy and thaty termed definitives, 
serve, with the general term, as a substitute for the proper 
name of the individual. 

llencc it is evident, that those words which are termed 
definitives, how useful soever, cannot be regarded as indis- 
pensable. 

The pronoun is clearly a substitute for the noun; it cannot 
therefore be deemed essential. The adjective expressing 
merely the property or quality in concreio, without affirma- 
tion, may be dispensed with ; the connexion of a substance 
with a quality or property being expressible by the noun 
and the verb. Thus, a good man” is equivalent to “ a 
man ofy tvithy or having y goodness.” Adverbs, which have 
been tenned attributives of the second order, arc nothing 
but abbreviations, as, herey for in thlsplacey bravely , for brave 
like. These, therefore, cannot be considered as essentials 
in language. In the same manner it might be shown, that 
all parts of speech, noun and verb excepted, arc either 
substitutes or abbreviations, convenient indeed, but not in- 
dispensably requisite. But, as there will be occasion to 
, illustrate this theory, when the generally received parts of 
s])eech are severally examined, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the subject at present. 

Though the essential parts of speech in every language 
are only two, the noun and the verb ; yet, as there is in all 
languages a number of words not strictly reducible to either 
of these primary divisions, it has been usual with gram- 
marians to arrange words into a variety of different classes. 
This distribution is partly arbitrary, there being no d^ ' '♦e 
or universally-received principle, by which to dekiit .of 
what discriminative circumstances are sufficient to 
any s)>ccics of words to the distinction of a separate or,fiJ 
Hence grammarians arc not agreed concerning the nun* / 
of these subordinate classes. But, into whatever numb > 1 ,^ 
denominations they may be distributed, it should. tw:» 
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remembered, that the only necessary parts of speech are 
noun and verb ; every other species of words being admitted 
solely for despatch or ornament. The parts of speech in 
English may be reckoned ten: Noun, Article, Pronoun, 
Adjective, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, Inteijectiou. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

OF THE NOUN. 

SECTION I. 

Noon (Noinen) is that part of speech which expresses the 
subject of discourse^ or which is the name of the thing spoken 
of, as, tabhj house^ river. 

Of nouns there are^ two kinds, proper and appellative. 

A proper noun, or name, is the name of an individual, as 
Alexander^ London^ Vestiviitst 

An appellative, or common noun, expresses a genus, or 
class of things, and is common or applicable to every indi- 
vidual of that class. 

Nouns or Substantives (for these terms are equivalent) 
have also been divided into natural, artificial, and abstract. 
Of the first class, i/inn, horsey treCy are examples. The names 
of tilings of our own fonnation arc termed artificial substan- 
.tives, as, watch y hotiscy ship. The names of qualities or pro- 
perties, conceived as existing by themselves, or separated 
from the substances to which they belong, are called abstract 
nouns Y while Adjectives, expressing these qualities as con- 
ioined with their subjects, are called concretes. Hardy for 
example, is termed the concrete, hardness the abstract. 

Nouns ha,ve also been considered as denoting genera, 
species, and individuals. Thus man is a generic term, an 
Englishman a special term, and George an individual 
pellative nouns being employed to denote genera or 
and these orders comprising each many individuals, ht 
arises that accident of a common noun, called Numbei 
which we signify, whether one or more individuals of^ 
genus or species be intended. 

In English there are two numbers, the singu^ 



plural. The ekpresairi one of a class or gonus, 

is the^pun ia itipf simple form, as^ river; jdhe plurdl, cloiioting 
]]iH)T0 than one, is generally formed by adding the letter s to 
the singular, as, riven*. To this rule, however, there oi’e 
many exceptions, X 

Nouns ending in cA, or .r, form their'plural by adding 
the syllable ee to the singular number, as, churchy churches. 
Dr. Whateley, (Archbishop of Dublin,) - in violatioU of 
this universal rule, writes premiss in the singular number, 
and premises ivt the plural. (See his Logic, pp. 26, 26.) ' 
Premise^ like promisey is the proper term, and makes pre- 
mises in the plural. Premiss pnd premises are repugnant to 
all analogy. — Ch hard takes s for the plural termination, and 
not esy as patriarchy patriarchs ; disiichy dislichs. 

Nouns ending in / or make their plural by changing 
f ox fe into as, calces; kmfey knives. Exce])t 

hoofy roofy ijriefy diwar/y mischief y handkerchie/y relief y muffy 
rnffy cvffy snujf'y si^JfJ; puffy clijfy skiffy with few others, 
which in the formation of their plurals follow the general 
rule. 

Nouns in o impure form their plural by adding esy as, heroy 
heroes ; echoy echoes : those which end in o pure, by adding .v, 
as, folioy folios. 

Some nouns have their ])laral in c//, thus followingythe 
J'eutonic termination, as, oxy oxen; many men. 

Sonic are entirely anomalous, as, d/c, dice; penny y pence; 
goose y geese; sow, swine; and brother makes bfeUf^n^, 
when denoting persons of the san ie_socie t3^ or p rofession. 
Die, a stamp for coining, makes dies in the plural; 

Index makes in the plpral indexes, when it expresses a 
table of contents, and indices, when it denotes, the exponent 
of an algebraic quantity. 

plural number, and the genitive singular, seem to have been 
ibrmed by adding er to the nominative singular, as you, you-ery 

*Sft/tey, ihey-er, iheir\ we, we^r, our. This termination was after- 
Is changed into en, and then into et or i. Thus we have still in pro- 
al usage, though npw almost entirely obsolete, childer for the plural 
'V, and tbc double pluml in child-er^en, chiidreu, with the. double 
'^'n wett-er-cn, western. 

^ Scripture, is used for hroilfert. 
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Some are used alike in both *numbere,aBjAo«e% deer, sheep^ 
these being either singular or plural. 

Nouns expressiYe of whatever nature or art has made 
double or plural have no singular, as, bowels^ lunys^ sci^orSy 
ashesy bellows. 

Nouns ending in y impure form their plural by changing y 
into iesy as qualityy qualities. 

Nouns purely Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, &c.> retain 
their original plurals. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Lat 

Arcanum 

Arcana 

Ft. 

Beau 

Beaux 

Lat. 

Erratum 

Errata 

Fr. 

Monsieur 

Messieurs, Messrs. 

Heb. 

Cherub 

Cherubim 

Heh. 

Seraph 

Seraphim 

Lat. 

Magus 

Magi 

Gr. 

Phenomenon 

Phenomena 

Lai. 

Stratum 

Strata 

Gr. 

Automaton 

Automata 

Lat. 

Vortex 

Vortices 

Lat. 

Radius 

Radii 

Lat. 

Genus 

Genera 

Gr. 

Crisis 

Crises 

Gr. 

Emphasis 

Emphases 

Gr. 

Hypothesis 

Hypotheses 

tat. 

Genius 

Genii, 


when denoting aerial spirits ; but when signifying men of 
yeniusy or employed to express the plural of that combina- 
tion of mental qualities which constitutes genius, it follows 
the general rule. 

A proper name has a plural number when it becoi. 
name of more individuals than one, as, the two Scipios; 
twelve Cwsurs. It is to be observed, however, that it ce; ^ 
then to be, strictly speaking, a proper name. 

* The obsolete plural occurs in the Bible. “ These men wo'-' 
in their hosen and hats.** — Dan. iii. 21. 
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Some nouns have no plural. 1st. Those which denote 
things measured or weighed, unless when they express 
varieties, as, sugar, sugars ; wheat, wheats ; oil, oils ; wine, 
wines. Here, not numbers of individuals, but different 
species or classes, are signified. In this sense the nouns are 
used plurally. 

2d. Names of abstract, and also of moral qualities, as, 
hardness^ softness, prudence, envy, benevolence, have no plural. 
It is to be observed, however, that several nouns of this class 
ending in y, when they do not express the quality or property 
in the abstract, but either its varieties or its manifestations, 
are used plurally. Thus we say, levities, affinities, gravities. 
Sac, There may be different degrees and different exhibitions 
of the quality, but not a plurality. 

Where displays of the mental quality are to be expressed, 
it is better in all cases to employ a periphrasis. Thus, in- 
stead of using with Hume (vol. vii. p. 411) the plural inso- 
lences, the expression acts of insolence, would bo. preferable. 

Some of those words which have no singular termination 
are names of sciences, as, mathematics, metaphysics, politics, 
ethics, pneumatics, &c. \ 

Of these, the term ethics is, 1 believe, considered as either 
singular or plural. 

Mathematics is generally construed as plural ; sometimes, 
however, wc find it as singular. It is a great pity,” says^ 
Locke, (vol. iii. p. 427, 8vo. 1794,) “ Aristotle had not under- 
stood mathematics, as well as Mr. Newton, and made use of 
it in natural philosophy.” 

“But when mathematics,” says Mr. Harris, “instead of 
being applied to this excellent purpose, are used hot to ex- 
emplify logic, but to supply its place, no wonder if logic pass 
into contempt.” 

J^acon improperly uses the word as singular and plural in 

' r^j>me sentence. “ If a childj” says he, “ be bird-witted, 
is, hath not the faculty of attention, the mathematics 
h a remedy thereunto ; for in them, if the wit be caught 
but a moment, one is new to begin.” He likewise fre- 
^ives to some names of sciences a singular termina- 

c 2 
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tion ; and Beattie^ with a few others, have, in some instances, 
followed his example. 

“ Thus far we have, argued for the sake of argument, and 
opposed metaphysic to metaphysic.”* — Essay on Truth, 

“ See physic beg the Stagyrite’s defence, 

See metaphysic call for aid on sense.”— 

This usage, how’ovcr, is not general.. 

Metaphysics is used both as a singular and plural noun. 

‘‘ Metaphysics has been defined, by a writer deeply read 
ill the ancient philosophy, ^ The science of the principl(?s 
and causes of all things existing.’ ” — Encyc, Brit. Here 
the word is used as singular; as likewise in the following 
example : 

Metaphysics /<a« been represented by painters and sculp- 
tors as a woman crowned and blindfolded, holding a scc]>tre 
in her hand, and having at her feet an hour-glass and a globe.” 

“ Metaphysics is that science, in which are understood the 
principles of other sciences.” — Hutton, * 

In the following examples it is construed as a plural noun. 

“ Metaphysics tend only to benight the iiuderstanding in a 
cloud of its own making.” — Knox\ 

“ Here, indeed, lies the justest and most plausible objec- 
tion against a cons idera ble part of metaphysics, that they arc 
,not properly^a science!” — Hume, 

The latter of these usages is the more common, and more 
agreeable to analogy. The same observation is applicable to 
the terras politicsy optics, pneumatics, and other similar names 
of sfeiences. 

But in order to prove more fully that politics admit of 
general truths.” — Hume, 

Here the terra is used as plural. 

Folk and folks are used indiscriminately ; but tlie pi '’al 
termination is here superfluous, the word folk implying 
rality. 

Means is used both as a singular and plural noun. L 
recommends the latter usage only, and admits mean a 
singular of means. But notwithstanding the autlu'’ 
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Hooker, Sidney, and Shakspoarc, for the expressions ///?> 
mean^ that mean^ &c., and the recommendation they receive 
from analogy, custom has so long decided in favour oimeam^ 
repudiating the singidar termination, that it may seem, per- 
haps, idle, as well as fastidious, to propose its dismission. 

It is likewise observable, that the singular form of this noun 
is not to be found in our version of the Bible ; a circumstanco 
which clearly shows, that the translators preferred the plural 
termination. 

That the noun meam has bben used as a substantive sin- 
gular by some of our best writers, it would be easy to prove 
by numberless examples. Let a few suffice. 

“ By Ihh means it became every man’s interest, as well 
as his duty, to prevent all crimes .” — Tempht vol. iii. p. 133. 

“ And by this means I should not doubt.” — Wilkins's real 
( 'haracler. 

He by that means prcserves his superiority.” — Addison. 

alone the Ln*eatest obstacles will vanish.” 

— P“. 


“ By this means there was nothing left to the parliament 
of Ireland .” — lUackstoney vol. i. p. 102. 

“ Faith is not only a means of obeying, but a principal act 
of obedience.” — Young. 

“ Every means was lawful for the ” — Gibhmi. 

'jIRTt! US wmcT is aisd used as pluralT^^^mo^ inatteiitivcf 
English reader must have frequently observed. 

‘‘ He was careful to observe what means were employed by 
his adversaries to counteract his schemes.” 

While wc offer these examples to show that the terra is 
used either as a singular or as a plural noun, wc would at the 
same time remark, that though the expression mean” is 
at present generally confined tp denote ‘‘ a.middle«or metyura, 
fween two extremes,” wo arc inclined to concur with the 
vjjied Dr. Low th, and to recommend a more extended use 
«c noun singular. This usage was common in the days of 
Kspeare. * 

\ ’ll devise a mean to draw the Moor out of the way.” — 
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“ Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make known 
tho valiant mean of her safety.” — Sidney, 

Their virtuous conversation was a mean to work the 
Heathen’s eonversion unto Christ.” — Hooker, 

Melmotli, Beattie, and several other writers, distinguished 
by their elegance and accuracy of diction, have adopted this 
usage. A weans, indeed, is a form of expression whicli, 
though not wholly unsupported by analogy, is yet so re- 
pugnant to the general idiom of our language, and seems so 
ill adapted to denote the operation of a single cause, that we 
should be pleased to see it dismissed from use. If we say, 
‘‘ This was one of the mentis which he employed to effect his 
j)urpose,” analogy and metaphysical propriety concur in re- 
commending a mean, or one mean, as preferable to a means. 
News, alms, riches, pains, have been used as either singular 
or plural ; but we never say, one of the news,” “ one of the 
alms,” one of the riches,” one of the pains,” as wo say 
‘‘one of the means;” we may, therefore, ]je justifiedjjiot- 
withstanding the authority or'gencval ukage, in pronoltncing 
“a means” a palpable anomaly. 

News is likewise construed sometimes as a singular, and 
sometimes as a ])lural noun. The former usage, however, is 
far the more general. 

“ A general io v at this glad news ai)pcared.” — Cowley, 

' “ No news" slrbalS^as i^iis at li^e.’* — Shakspeare", TiicKard 
III. 

“ The amazing news of Charles at once was spread.” — 
Dryden, 

. “ The king was employed in his usual exercise of besieg- 

ing castles, when the news was brought of Henry’s arrival.” 
— Swift, 

The^only new s y o u can exnect from me is news from 
heaven .” — Gay, 

“ This is ail the news talked of.” — Pope, 

Swift, Pope, Gay, ^th most other classic writers of i 
age, seem to have uniformly used it as singular. 

A few examples occur of a plural usage. 

“ When Bhea heard these news.” — Raleigh, Hist ^ 
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“ Are there any news of his intimate friend ?” — Smollett, ' 

“News itere brought to the queen.” — Hume. 

The same rule as that just now recommended in regard to 
the noun meam might perhaps be useful here also, namely, 
to consider the word as singular when only one article of in- 
telligence is communicated, and as plural when several new 
things are reported. 

». Pains is considered as either singular or plural, some of 
3ur best writers using it in either way. * This word is evi- 
:lently of French extraction, being the same with peine ^ 
pains or trouble, and was originally used in a singular form 
thus, “ Which may it please your highness to take the payne 
!br to write.” — Wolsey^s Letter to Henry VIII, It seems 
probable, that this word, after it assumed a plural form, was 
nore frequently used as a singular than as a plural noun. 
Modern usage, however, seems to incline the other way. A 
::elebrated grammarian indeed, has pronounced this noun to 
bo in all cases plural; but this assertion might be proved 
jrroneous by numberless examples*. 

“ The pains they had taken was very great.” — Clarendon, 

“ Great pains has been taken.” — Pope. 

“ No pains is taken,” — Pope. 

In addition to these authorities in favour of a singular 
isage, it may be observed, that the word much, a term of 
quantity, not of number, is frequently joined with it, as, 

“ 1 found much art and pains employed.” — Middleton, 

“lie will assemble materials with much pains,” — Boling- 
Woke on History. 

The word 7nuch is never joined to a plural noun ; mmh 
abonrs, much papers, would be insufferable^. 

Riches is generally now considered as a plural noun ; 
hough it was formerly used either as singular or plural. 
This substantive seems to have been nothing but the French 
. .rd richesse; and therefore no more a plural than gentle- 

1 

ffBaker inclines also to this usage in preference to the other ; but does 
/firm it to be a plural noun. 

is sometimes joined with collective nouns ; but these denote 
N^iggrcgate ; thus, much company. 
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dislresse, aiul luaiiy others of the same kind. In this 
form wc find it in Chaucer : i 

“ But for ye spoken of swichc gentlencsse, 

As is descciKled out of old riehesse. 

And lio tliat ones to love docth his homage, 

Full oftfMi times dere bought is the richesse.*’ 

Accordingly he gives it a plural termination, and uses it 
as a ])lnral word. 

Thou hast dronkc so much hony of swete temporal 
richossos, and delices, and honours of this world.” 

It seems evident, then, that this word was originally con- 
strued as a substantive singular, and even admitted a plural 
form. I’he orthography varying, and the noun singular 
assuming a plural termination, it came in time to be con- 
sidered by some as a noun plural. 

In our translation of the Bible, it is construed sometimes 
as a singular, but generally as a idural noun. 

In one hour is so great riches come to nought,” — Bible. ’ 

“ Riches take to tbomselvos wings^ and fly away. ” — Ibid. 

Modern usage, in like manner, inclines to the plural con- 
struction ; there arc a few authorities however on the other 
side, as, 

“ Wna ever riches gotten by your golden mediocrities r” — 
iJotvlei/. 

‘‘ The envy and jealousy which great riches in always at- 
tended with.” — Moyle. 

Aims was also originally a noun singular, being a con- 
traction of the old Norman French almesae^ the plural of 
which was almesnen, 

‘‘ This almesse .shoiildst thou do of thy proper things.” — 
Chmtcer, 

These ben generally the almesscs and workes of charity.” 
— Ibid. 

.lohnson says this- word has no singular. It was, in tn 
at first a noun singular, and afterwards, by contraction, 
ociving a plural form, it came to be considered by some ' 
noun plural. Johnson would have had equal, nay, pe* 
better authority for sayiug that this word has 
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Our translators of the Bible seem to have considered it as 
singular. “ "I o ask an alms,” “ to give ivi^ivh alms,” and 
other similar phraseologies, occur in Scripture. Nay, 
Johnson himself has cited two authorities, in which the in- 
definite article is prefixed to it. 

“ My arm’d knees, 

Wiiich bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like bis 
That hath received an alms.” — Shakitpcarc, 

“ The poor beggar hath a just demand of an alms from 
the ricli man.” — Swift. 

Lowth objected to the phraseology a weanny for this 
reason, that vwanfi^ being a plural noun, cannot admit the 
indefinite article, or name of unity. The objection would 
be conclusive, if the expressions Ihh means^ that inruns, did 
not ojipose the learned autlior’s ojnnion, that means is a 
noun plural. To the substantive aims, as represented by 
Johnson to have no singular, the objection is applicable. 

Thanks is considered to bo a plural noun, though denoting 
only one expression of gratitude. Jt occurs in 8cripture as 
a substantive singular. What thank have yc ?” 

It has been observed, that many of those words whicli 
liave no singular denote things consisting of two parts, and 
therefore have a plural termination. Jleucc the word pair is 
used with many of them, as, pair of hcUows, a pair of 
scissors, a pair of colours, a pair of drawers f 


SECTION II. 

Of Genders, 

ii: not only observe a plurality of substances, or of things 
:’hc same sort, whence arises the distinction of number ; 
we distinguish also another character of some substances, 
we call sex. Every substance is cither male or female, 
•,]thc one nor the other. In English, all male 
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animals are considered as 

masculine ; all female animals as 

feminine; and all things inanimate^ or destitute of sex, are 
termed neuter, as belonging neither to the male nor the 
female sex. In this distribution we follow the order of 
nature; and our language is, in this respect, both simple and 

animated. 

The difference of sex is 
ferent words, as. 

, in some cases, expressed by dif- 

Masc, 

Fem. 

Boy 

Girl 

Buck 

Doe 

Bull 

Cow 

Bullock 

Heifer 

Boar 

Sow 

Drake 

Duck 

Friar 

Nun 

Gaffer 

Gammer 

Gander 

Goose 

Gelding^ 

Horse ) 

Mare 

Milter 

Spawner 

Nephew 

Niece 

Ram 

Ewe 

Sloven 

Slut 

Stag 

Hind 

Widower 

Widow 

Wizard 

Witch. 

Sometimes the female is 

distinguished by the termination 

ess or 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Abbot 

Abbess 

Actor 

Actress 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 
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Masc. 

Fern. 

Author 

Authoress 

^aroii 

Baroness 

Chanter 

Chan tress 

Count 

Countess 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

Duke 

Duchess 

Elector 

Electress 

Emperor 

Empress 

Governor 

Governess 

Heir 

Heiress 

]funt(;r 

1 1 iintress 

.Few 

Jewess 

J Aon 

Lioness 

Marquis 

Marchioness 

Afaster 

Mistress 

Patron 

Patroness 

Prince 

Princess 

Peer 

Peeress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Poet 

Poetess 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Shepherd 

Shepherdess 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Traitor 

Traitress 

Tutor 

Tutress 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Viscount 

Viscountess 


'licrc are a few whose feminine ends in viz. 


M(isc. 

Administrator 

Executor 

Testator 

Director 


Fern, 

Administratrix 

Executrix 

Testatrix 

Directrix. 


here is but one word to express both sexes, we 
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arid another word to distinguish tlic sex ; as, he-goat^ she^ 
goat ; vian-fiervant y maul-servant ; cock-sparrow^ hen-spar- 
row. 

It has been already observed, tliat all things destitute of 
sex are in Englisli considered as of the neuter gender; and, 
when we speak with logical accuracy, we follow this rule. 
Sometimes, however, by a figure in rhetoric, called personifi- 
cation, we assign sex to things iiianiinatc. Thus, instead of 

virtue is Us own reward,” we sometimes say, “ virtue is 
her own reward instead of it (the sun) rises,” we say, “ he 
rises;” instead of it (death) advances with hasty steps,” 
we say, “ he advances.” 

This figurative mode of expression, by which we give life 
and sex to things inanimate, and embody abstract qualities, 
forms a singular and striking beauty in onr language, ren- 
dering it in this respect supenor to the languages of Greece 
and Rome, neither of which admitted this animated phraseo- 
logy\ 

When we say, 

The sun his orient beams bail shed,'* 
the expression jioRscsses infinitely more vivacity than 
“ Tlie sun its orient beams bad shed.” 

In assigning sex to things inanimate, it has been supposed 
that we have been guided by certain characters or qualities 
in the inanimate objects, as bearing some resemblance to the 
distinctive or characteristic qualities of male and female 
animals. Thus, it has been said, that those inanimate sub- 
stances, or abstract qualities, which are characterized by the 
attributes of giving or imparting, or which convey an idea of 
great strength, firmness, or energy, are masculine ; and that 
those, on the contrary, which arc distinguished by the pro- 
perties of receiving, containing, and producing, or which 
convey an idea of weakness oi^ timidity, having more o' ’ 
passive than active nature, are feminine. Hence it has b 
observed, that the snuy deaths time, the names also of g' 

* The gender of mors, lurius, sol, Bavaros, apirrj, Tjkios, was u* 
lixed. 
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rivers and mountains, are considered as masculine ; and that 
the moon^ a .v////?, the sea, virtue, in all its species, are con- 
sidered as feminine. Of these and such speculations it may 
be truly said, as the learned author of them remarks himself, 
that they are at best but ingenious conjectures. They certainly 
will not bear to be rigorously examined ; for there arc not 
any two languages which harmonize in this respect, assigning 
the same sex to the same inanimate objects, nor any one lan- 
guage in which this theory is supported by fact*^. Hence it 
is evident, that neither reason nor nature has any share in 
the regulation of this matter ; and that, in assigning sex to 
inanimal e things, the determination is purely fanciful. In 
Greek, death is masculine : in Latin, femiiiine. In those 
languages the sun is masculine; in the Gothic, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, and some other nortlieni languages, it is femi- 
nine ; in Russian it is neuter. In several of the languages 
of Asia, the sun is feminine. According to our northern 
juythology, the sun was the wife of Tuisco. The Romans 
considered the winds as masciiliue ; the Hebrews, says Ca- 
ramuel, rc])resentcd them as nymjdis. In the Hebrew lan- 
guage, however, they were of the masculine gender, as W'ere 
also the sun and death, fn short, wc know not any two lan- 
guages which accord in this resjxjct, or any one language in 
which S(jx is assigned to things inanimate according to any 
consistent or determinate rule. 

Ill speaking of animals whose sex is not known to us, or 
not regarded, wc assign to thepi gender either masculine or 
feminine, according, as it would ajijicar, to the characteristic 
properties of the animal itself, lii speaking, for exampTe, 
of the horse, a creature distinguished hy usefulness and a 
certain generosity of nature, unless we be acquainted with 
llie sex and wish to discriminate, we always speak of . this 
quadruped as of the male sex ; thus, 

“ Wlnlc winter’s shivering snow aflccts the horse 
With frost, and makes him an uneasy course.” — Creech, 

n speaking of a hare, an animal noted for timidity, wc 

^eems, however, to be more applicable to the English language 
♦her with which I am uc(piaiiited. 
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assign to it, if we give it sex, the feminine gender ; thus, 
“ tlie hare is so timorous a creature, that she continually 
listens after every noise, and will run a long way on the least 
suspicion of danger : so that she always eats in terror.” 

The elephant is generally considered as of the masculine 
gender, an animal distinguished not only by great strength 
and superiority of size, but also by sagacity, docility, and 
fortitude. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Th« elephant has joints, but not for courtesy ; 

His legs are for necessity, not flexure.” — Shahspeare. 


To a cat we almost always assign the female sex ; to a dog, 
on the contrary, or one of the canine species, we attribute the 
masculine gender. 

“ A cat, as site beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
small and long.” — PeaeJuun on Drawbnj. 

‘‘ The dog is a domestic animal remarkably various in his 
species.’’ 

It would be easy to illustrate, by more examples, this 
ascription of either male or female sex to animals, when we 
speak of them in the species, or are not acquainted with tlu* 
sex of the individual ; but these now adduced will, I ])resume, 
be sufficient. 

Ily what princi]de this phraseology is dictated, or whether 
it be merely casual or. arbitrary in its origin, it would be of 
no utility at present t(j inquire. It may be necc.'ssary, how- 
ever, to remark that, when speaking of animals, particularly 
those of inferior si/.(5, we frequently consider them as devoid of 
sex. “ It is ahold and daring creature,” says a certain writer, 
speaking of a cat, “ and also cruel to its enemy ; and never 
gives over, till it has destroyed it, if ])os.sible. It is also 
watchful, dexterous, swift, and pliable.” 

Before 1 dismiss this subject, I would request the reader’s 
attention to an idiom which seems to have escaped the noticii 
of our grammarians. It frequently hapj)ens, as I have alreq 
observed, that our language furnishes two distinct terms t 
the male and the fcinalc, as she/)herf/, shepherdess. It 
be observed, however, that the iiiasculinc term has a 
meaning, expressing both male and female, and 
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employed, when the office, occupation, profession, See., and 
not the sex of the individual is chiefly to be expressed ; and 
that the feniiniue term is used in those cases only, when 
discrimination of sex is indispensably necessary. This 
may be illustrated by the following examples. If I say, 
“ The poets of this age are distinguislied move by correctness 
of taste, than sublimity of conception,” 1 clearly include in 
the term /Joe/, botli male and female writers of poetry. If 1 
say, “ S he is the best poetess in this country,” I assign her 
the superiority over tliosc only oilier own sex. If I say, 
“ Slie is the licst poet in this country ,” I iironounce her 
superior to all other writers of poetry, both male and female. 
“ Spinning,” says Lord Kaines in his Sketches, “ is a female 
occupation, and must have had a female inventor.” If he 
had said “ a female inveii tress,” the cixpression would have 
been pleonastic. If ho had said “ must have had an in- 
ventress,” he would not have sufliciently contrasted the male 
and the female ; he would have merely jiredicated the neces- 
sity of an inventress. lie, therefore, properly ado[)ts the 
term iiirenior as applicable to each of the sexes, limiting 
it to the female by the appropriate torm'^. AVlien distinction 
of sex is necessary for the sake of perspicuity, or wlierc tlu^ 
sex, rather than tin? general idea imjdied by the U'rni, is the 
])rimarv object, the feminine noun must be employed to ex- 
press tli(j ic'inale ; thus, “ I bear that some aKihnnussrs are . 

“ obst’rvatioiis will ^ullicicutlv cxj)laiii tlu? reason why wc nm- 

not ctjniMir with Dr. Joliii'^oii iii thinkini; that, thcroi.s “an inipn^prirty 
in the termination,” w'hen we say of a wmiiun, “She is a philo.soplier.” 
Th(^ female termination in stieh examples is not w'anfeil ; it would he 
pleonastic and improper. 'I’he meaiiiiijr is, “ Shi* is a prison ^iveii to the 
study of nature.” li’ we had been speakiiii' of a lady devoted to philo- 
sophy, and had ol•ea^ioJl afterwards to nientioii her hy an appellative, wo 
should feel the waul of the apjiropriate termination ; atid instead of say- 
iiiji “ till* philosopher,” we slioidd wish, for the saki* of di-eriminatiou, 
to he* aide to say, “ the philosophress,” or to employ some eipially dis- 
♦ii. VC term. In the example addnecd hy the learned h?xieo^ra))lier, the 
•’na.o termination is superlluons; .‘ind woidil intimate a di^^tinetion ol 
. « ’osophie eharacter, instead of a distinetiun of sex, the latter hoiiiir 
hv the female pronoun. 
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engaged in this work .” — Political Register, Here the 
feminine term is indisj)eiisal)le“. This subject will be re- 
sumed in the Critical lieinarks and Illustrations.” 


SECTION 11 r. 

Of Cases, 

'.riiE third accident of a noun is cast?, {casus, or fall^ so caHt'd 
because ancient graninuirians, it is said, rej)iv.scnted the 
cases as declining or falling from the nominative, which was 
represented by a perpendicular, and thence called Casus 
rectus^ or ii])right case, while the others were named Casus 
ohlif/ui, or oblique cases. The cases, in the languages of 
Greece and Rome, were formed by varying the termination ; 
and were intended to express a few of the most obvious and 
common relations. 

la J'lnglish there are only three cases, nominative*, geni- 
tive, and objective, or accusative case*. In substantives the 

“ Wo roiiuirk, in sonio instiiiH’os, a similar plirasooloy;}’ in Greok mul 
liiitiii. Ofos’ ami OtUj dcus and dut, arc? cuiitradistinguisliod as in Enj^lisli, 
,i^od {\\n\ i^Dddi’XH ; llio fnriiu'r uf oaoli pair striotly donotinijj the male, inid 
the latior llio li'iiialo. but the turiuor, we liiid, has a «;eiierieal iiieaiiiiiLT, 
exprosslnn “ a deity,” wliether male or female; ami is rre(|iiently used 
when tho female is desii^ncd, if divinity in the ahstract he the primary 
id(‘a, witliout regard to the sex, thus, 

“toi/ 6’ fJvpTrnf’ ’Af/;po5try/, 

*PeF(i f.iiOC ware ^eov. ’ — Horn, //. 3..*38l>. 

Here the term is applied to Venus, the character of divinity, and not 
the distinction of sex, being the chief object of the poet’s attention. Ocoy 
is, therefore, to he considered as either masculine or feminine. 

‘•’AXXrt II a Atoy y tlKslfia ^foy.” — Soph, Aj. 401. 

“ Mryre Tty ovv BfjXfUi £leoy.” — Honi. It. 0. 7. 

“ Deseendo, ac ducentc deo, flannnam inter ct hostes 
Kxnedior. — 2. G32. 

Hero, also, dco is applied to Venus, as likewise in the following passage, 
“ dt'um esse indignam credidi.” — Plant, Pwn, 2, ). 10. 
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nominative case and the ohjective, have, like neuter nouns in 
(jivck and Latin, tlie same Ibrm, hein^^ distinguishahh^ IVom 
each other by nothing but their ])laee ; thus, 

Ohj. 

Achitlvs slow I leaf or, 
llrclor slow AchUlos, 

wliere the meaning is reversed by the intercliange o(‘ tlie 
nouns, tlie nominative or agent being known by its being 
])laced belove tlie verb ; and the subj(H't ol’ the action by its 
following it. Pronouns have three cases, that is, two iii- 
llexions from the nominative, as^/, mine, me; thou, thine, 
thee, 

'Jhe. genitive in Lnglish, by some called the jiossessive 
cas(*, is foriiK'd by adding to the nominative the letter .v, 
with an apostro])he before it, as khnj, It ex]n*essos 

a ^ariety of relations, and was hence called by IIkj (Ireelvs 
the general case”. The relation which it most commonly 
denotes is that of ].)ro])erty or jiossession, as, the hhufs 
erotrn ; and is, in general, the same with that which is d(^- 
noted by the word e/‘, as, the crown of the Zi/////, ttte nuje of 
the tyrant, the death of the prince, equivalent to the kinys 
croicn, the iyranfs raye, the prince\H death. 

Tlie nature of the ndation which the gcuiitivc (‘Xpresses 
must, in some instances, be collected from tlu; scope of the, 
context; for, in .Lnglish, as in most other languages, this* 
case iVcqueiitly involves an ambiguity. When I say, 
‘‘ neitlua- life nor death shall separate us from the love of 
(b)d,” it may mean, either from the love which w(! owe? to 
(jod, or the love which he bears to us; for “(iod’s lov(j” 
may denote either tluj relation which tlie aflection bears 
to its subject, or that whicli it bears to its object. If the 
latter be the meaning intended, tluj ambiguity may be pre- 
vtaited by saying, “love to (lod.” 

An ambiguity likewise arises from it, as expressing latlier 

the relation of the effect to its cause, or that of the accident 

• 

^ IIra)(rtff ycviKt] : general case. It Ikh Im.'cii supijDScd by sonit* tli.'it 
the Latins, mistaking the import of the (o’ook term, called this the. geni- 
tive case. See hJ/icyc. Ih'it,, Art, Grammar, 


i) 
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to its subject. “ A little after the reformation of Luther,” 
says Swift. This may import cither the change produced 
by Luther, or a change produced in liim. The latter indeed 
is properly the meaning, though not that which was in- 
tended by the author. lie should have said, “ the reforma- 
tion by Luther.” Jt is clear, therefore, that the relation ex- 
jircssed by the genitive is not uniformly the same, that the 
])hrase may be interpreted either in an active or passive 
sense % and tliat the real import must be collected not from 
the expression, but the context. 

Mr. Harris has said, tha^ the genitive is formed to express 
all relations commencing from itself, and oflers the analysis 
of this case in all modern languages as a proof. "J'hat it ex- 
])resses more than this, both in English and liatin, and that 
it denotes relations, not only commencing from itself, but 
likewise directed to itself, the examjdes already (pioted are 
sufficient to prove. Nay, were it necessary, it would ]>e easy 
to demonstrate, that this ambiguity in the use of the genitive 
is not confined to these two languages, but is found in (ireek, 
Hebrew, Italian, and, 1 believe, in all the modern languages 
of Europe. 

Concerning the origin of the English genitive, gramma- 
rians and critics are not agreed. That the cases, or nominal 
inflexions, in all languages were originally formed hy annex- 
ing to the noun in its simple form a word significant of the 
relation intended, is a doctrine which, I conceive, is not 
only ajiproved by reason, hut also attested by fact. 'I'liat 
auy ])(•o])ll^, indeed, in framing their language, should affix 
to their nouns insignificant tcrmmatioiis, for the ])urposc ot 
(ixpressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. 
\mncToiis as the inflexions are in the Gri'ck and Latin lan- 
guages, 1 am persuaded that, were we sufficiently aciiuainteil 

^ Amor JJc'i ilcnotes either amor quo Dens amat, or quo Dcus amatur. 
Reformatio Luther i, either qua reformavit, or qua refortmitns tst. Injuria 
patris, desii^erium amici, with many other examples which might be j)ro- 
(luceil, have eitlior an active or [KLssive sense, i) ayani} rov Bfov, /IHHN 
I’aniore de Dio, rainoiir de Dieu, severally involve the same 
ambiguity with the love of God.” 
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with their original structure, we should find that all these 
terminations were at first words significant, subjoined to the 
nidi.r, and afterwards abbreviated. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by the structure of the Hebrew, and some otlier 
oriental languages, whose affixes and ])vcfixes, in the forma- 
tion of their cases and conjugation of their verbs, we can 
still ascertain. 

Now the Kiiiglisli genitive being formed by annexing to 
liie nominative the letter .v, with an apostrophe, several 
critics, among whom is Mr. Addison, deliver it as their 
opinion, that this terniiiiution is a contraction for the jiosses- 
sivc pronoun fa's, Tliis opinion ap])ears to be countenanced 
by the exam])les wliicli occur in tln^ Bible, and Book of 
Common Pra\'cr, in which instead of the Illnglish genitive, 
we find the nominative with the possessive pronoun masculine 
of the third person; thus, ‘Mbr Christ his sake,” “Asa his 
heart was perfect.” Dr. l 40 wth considers these expressions 
as errors either of the printers or tlie authors. That they are 
not tvpogra])hical mistakes I am fully persuaded. They oc- 
cur in the books now inenliomul, and also in the works of 
Macon, Donne, and many other writers, much too frerpicntly 
to admit this suj)j)o.siti()n. If errors, tlicrefore, they are errors* 
not of the printtjrs, but of the authors themselves. 

To evince the incorrectness of this phraseology, and to 
show that Addison’s opinion is erroneous, Dr. Ijowth observe?^ 
that, though we can resolve “ the king’s crown” into “ the* king 
his crown,” we cannot resolve “ the queen’s crown” into 
“ the qu(;en Jier crown,” or “ the cliildren’s bread” into “ the 
children theirbread.” I’his fact, he observes, ought to have 
demonstrated to Mr. Addison the incoiTcctness of bis o])iiiion. 
fjowth, tliorcforc, refers tlie Phiglisb t(> the Saxon genitive 
for its real origin, and observes, that its derivation from that 
genitive decides the (piestion \ Hickes, iu bis TJiesaurns, 

“ Of the six declensions, to one or other of which tlie learned Ur. 
Hickes conceives the inflexion of almost all the Saxon nouns may be re- 
duced, three form their genitive in cs, as, won/, wun/cx ; smith, smi/hes. 
In the Moesogothic, a kindred language, tlie genitive ends in s, .some 
nouns having some ns, and others as, as, fan, fanins ; faukagagja, 
faukagafrjis. 

1) ‘J 
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had previously delivered the same opinion. Speaking of the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive in <?.s',he observes, “Inde in nostrati inn 
sermone iioininuin substantivoruin, genitivus singularis, et 
iiominativiis phiralis, exeunt in es, vcl From the intro- 
duction of the Saxons into this island, to the Norman con- 
quest, the Saxon genitive was in universal use. From the 
latter period to the time of Henry II. (1170), though the 
English language underwent some alterations, we still find 
the Saxon genitive. Thus, in a poem, entitled “ The Life of 
St. Margaret,” in the Normanno-Saxon dialect, we find the 
following among other examjiles, “ christes angles,” and the 
pronoun hyp (his) spelled /.s*/ thus, “Theodosius was is 
name.” — See Hickes, Hies, vol. i. p. 2*26. 

Webster has asserted that, in the age of Edward the Con- 
fessor (1050), he does pot find the Saxon genitive ; and as a 
proof that the pronoun his was used instead of the Saxon 
termination, lie quotes a passage from a charter of Edward 
the Confessor, where the words, “ bissop liis land” occur, 
which he conceives to be equivalent to “bishop’s land.” 
Now, had he read but a small part of that charier, he would 
have found the Saxon genitive ; and what he imagines to be 
equivalent to the English genitive is neither that case, nor 
synonymous with it. The j)assagc runs thus : “ And ich ke 
f e eu fat Alfred havet iseld Gisc bissop his land at 1 jlyton 
the meaning of which is, “ Know that Alfred hatli sold to 
ilisho]) Gise his laud at laitton.” In the time of llichard 
II. (1385) we find Trevisa and Chaucer using the Saxon 
genitive. Thus, in I'revisa’s translation of the Atljanasian 
creed, we find among other examples, “ Codes sight.” 

In Gavin Douglas, who lived in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, we find is instead of c.v, thus,yfu/c>*/.? hamls. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth we find, in the works of 
Sir T. More, both the Saxon and the English genitive ; and in 
a letter, written in 1559, by Maitland of Lethington, the Eng- 
lish genitive frequently occurs. Had this genitive, then, 
been an abbreviation for the noun and the pronoun his^ the 
use of the words separately would have preceded their ab- 
breviated form in composition. This, however, was not the 
case. 
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To form the genitive ])liiral, we annex the apostrophe 
without the letter .s*, as eagles" irin^s, that is, i/ic /r/w//x of 
catjlea. The genitive singular of nouns terminating in .v, is 
formed in the same manner, as, rHjhIeouftness' sakcy or the 
sake of righteousness, 

I linish this article with observing, that there arc in bhig- 
lish a few diminutive nouns, so called from their expressing 
a small one of the hind. Some of these end in kin, from a 
Dutch and Teutonic word signilying a child^ as manikin^ a 
little man, lambkin^ pipkin^ Ihomkin, Proper names ending 
in kin belonged originally to tliis class of diminutives, as, JF/V- 
kin^ Willielmulus ; HaUcin^ llawkin^ llenriculus ; Tonikin^ 
Tliomulus ; Sinikin, Peterldn^ &c. 

Some diminutives end in as, hill ^ hillock ; hull^ bul- 
lock ; some in e/, as pike^ pickrel; cock^covkrel ; sack, satchel; 
some ill ing, as goose, gosling. These seem to be the only 
legitimate ones, as projierly ])elonging to our language. Tlic 
r(‘st are derived from Latin, French, Italian, and have various 
terminations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

(IF THE AKTrCLE. 


Langtlage is cliicfly composed of general terms, most sub- 
stantives being tlio names of i/enera or species. When we 
find a number of substances resembling one another in their 
princi]nil and most obvious qualities, wo reier them to one 
species, to which wo assign a name coininoii to every in- 
dividual of that species. In like manner, when wo find 
several of these species resembling one another in their chief 
jiroperties, wi) refer them to a higlun* order, to whicli also we 
assign a common and more gmieral name than tliat wliich 
was aflixod to the inferior class. Tlius wo assign tlie gene- 
ral name y/zay/ to the luniuiii species, as ])ossi*ssing a common 
form, and distingiiislicd by tin? common attributes of life, 
reason, and spei'ch. If wc consider man as possessed of life 
only, we perceive a resemblance in this respect between him 
and other beings. To tliis higher class or genus, the cha- 
racteristic attribute of whicli is vitality, wc affix the more 
generic name of animals Hence, when wc use an ajijiolla- 
tivc or common noun, it denotes the genus or class collect- 
ively, of which it is the name, as. 

The proper study of mankind is man,” L c. not one man, 
not many men, but all men. 

Not only, however, has this rule its limitations, though 
these seem governed by no fixed principle, but we frequently 
find the articles admitted wlien the whole genus or species is 
evidently implied. Thus wti may say, 

“ IMetal is specifically heavier than water /. e, not this 
or that metal, but all metals. But wc cannot say, Vege- 

“ It must be obvious, that tlie terms general and universal belong not 
to real existences, but are merely denominations, the result of intellect, 
generalising a number of individuals under one head. 
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tabic is specifically lighter than water or, Mineral is 
specifically heavier than water.” Again; we say, ‘‘ Man is 
born unto trouble but wo cannot say, “Tiger is lerocious,” 
or, “Fox is cunning;” but, “The tiger, or a tiger, is fero- 
cious “The fox, or a fox, is cunning;” the ex])ivssions 
being applicable to the whole species. It wouhl ap])ear, in- 
deed, tliat when proper names assume the ofiice of appel- 
latives, tile reverse of the rule takc's place. Thus we say, 
“ A Douglas braves the ])ointed steel ;” the meaning being 
“ every Douglas.” Sujijness the indefinite article, and tlii' 
general projiosition becomes individual. 

But, though our words are general, all our pmceptions are 
individual, having single existences for their objects. It is 
often necessary, however, to (express two, thrc'c, or more of 
these individual existences ; and hence arises the use of tliat 
species of words which liavc been called ninni'ials, that is, 
words denoting number. To signify unity or one of a class, 
our forefatluiis ciujiloyed nv or as na man^ <uw ox. 

When unity^, or the number one, as opjiosed to two or more, 
was to be expressed, the em])hasis would naturally be laid 
oil the word significant of unity; and when unity was not 
so much the object as the species or Idiid, tin; term expres- 
sive of unity would naturally be uneinpbatical ; and heuci^ 
by celeritv of ])ronunciation, would become r/, and auo 

be shortened into an. i These words a and.^^yA are now termed 

• 

indelinite articles ; it is clear, how(!ver, that they' are truly' 
numerals, belonging to the same class with tw'o, three, four, 
&,c. ; or, perha])s, ni6rc ])roperly, these numerals may be con- 
sidered as abbreviations for the repeated exju’cssion of the 
term one. By whatever name these terms, a, f/;y, may be de- 
signed, it seems evident that they were originally synonymous 
with the name of unitv, or rather themselves names of unity, 
emphasis only distinguishing whether unity or the species 
w'cre chielly intended, lienee a and an cannot be joined 
W’ith a plural noun. 

Some grammarians, indeed, have asserted that in every 
example where a or an occurs, the term one may be sub- 
stituted in its stead, without in the least degree injuring the 
sense. As far as the primary idea denoted by these words 
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is concerned, tliis opinion is doubtless incontrovertible, for 
they cjicl) express unity; but with regard to the secondary 
or implied ideas wliicli these terms convey, the difFercnce is 
obvious. An example will illustrate this : If I say, “ Will 
one m an be able to carry t his burden so far ? ” I evidently 
oppose one to more: and the answer might be, “ No ; but 
two men will ” Let us substitute the term <7, and say, 
“ Will a man bo able to carry this burden ?” Is the idea 
nowise changed by this alteration? 1 apprehend it is; for 
the answen* might naturally be, “No; but a horse will.” I 
have here substituted for o)H}; the converse will equally 
show that the t(!rms arc by no means mutually convertible, 
or strictly synonymous. If, instead of saying, “ A horse, a 
liorsc, a kingdom for a horse,” I should say, “ One horse, one 
horse, one kingdom for one horse,” the sentiment, 1 conceive, 
would not be strictly the same. In both expressions the 
species is nam(‘d, and in both one of that sp(?cies is de- 
manded ; but with this diflerence, that in the former the 
name of the species is the eni])hatic word, and it opposes 
that s])ecics to every oth(*r ; in the latter, unity of object 
seems the loading idea, “one kingdom for one horse.” In 
this res])ect, our language appears to me to have a decided 
superiority over those languages where one word performs the 
otnee*. of what we term an artich*, and at the same time de- 
notes the idea of unity, Donnez-moi hh line means cither 
“give me one hook,” /. e. not two or more hooks ; or “give 
me a hook,” that is, “a hook, not something else ; a book, not 
a pen,” f(»r exam])le. 

I acknowledge tliat, in oral lajiguago, enqdiasis may .serve 
\o discriminate the sentiments, and prevent ambiguity. But 
empbasis is addressi'd to the ear only, not to the eye ; it can, 
therefore, be of no service in written^ language. It is true 
also, that hv attending to the context, eflor may often bo 
avoided ; but let it bo remembered, as Quintilian observes ■', 

® Non lit intclligcre possit, soil no oinnino possit non intclligore curan- 
tluin. — lust. lib. viii. rap. 4. 

I am hiolined to think tliat our language possesses a superiority in this 
respect over the Greek itself. Eyfi/cro avOpcoiros aTr^cToKpLivos irapa tov 
B eoe may signify either ‘\jman in the species, or an individual, was sent 
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that language slioulcl bo, not such as the reader may under- 
stand if he will take the trouble to examine it carefully, but 
such as he cannot even without effort fail to comprehend. 
When it is asserted, therefore, that one may in every case be 
substituted for r/, without in the least degree; injuring thi; ex- 
])ression, the ])(>sition ai)pcars to me erroneous and false;. 
Whatcv('r creates ambiguity, whether with resp(;ct to the 
primary or secondary ideas annexed to words, in some di'gree, 
without question, violates the sense. He it obs(‘rved also, 
that, though an^ ae, (tne, one^ may have been all etymolo- 
gically the same, it does not follow, nor is it i)ractically true, 
as has been now shown, that they are all precisely equivalent 
words. Ill Scotland, the distinction b(;tweeu a and ae is well 
known. “ Give me a book,’* means any book, in contradistinc- 
tion to any otln'i* object, as “ a cJuiir,” pen,” “a knife 
giv(; me ne book,’’ is in contradistinction to one or more. 
Such also is the diflerence between a and one. 

It seems, therefore undeniable that the w'ord f/, termed the 
indefinite article, was originally identical with the name of 
unity, ex})ressing either one of any species, as opposed to 
more of that sjiecics, or one of this kind, as opposed to one 
of tliat. Wliether the distinction of its noting one or unity, 
with less emi)hasis than the appro])riate name of unity, 
should entitle it to be referred to a difibrent class of words 
from the niuneral and called an article, it is unimporlant 
to imiuire. 1\) me, however, I must acknowledge the dis-* 

lioiii (iotl.” The author of (ho iirticl<* (iranininrjjiii tho Eiuyc. I hi I., 
observes, “ tliat tlio word avOpairos is Iicro rt‘s(rict(‘d to an individual by 
its concord with tlic verb and ibo participle.” If be mean by tin's that, 
the term must bo sii.uiiticant of only (nio individual, (;md I ean annex no 
oLlier interpretation to bis w(»ids,) bceauso a singular verb and particiiib; 
singidar arc; joined with it, bo errs ogivgiously. Numberless examples 
might be produecd t() evince the contrary. ,lob, v. 7. nvOpwTroi yevmrai 
KOTTw, “ man (mankind) is born unto trouble;” wlua-e the; sidyect is 
joined to a verb singiilar. Psal. xlix. 12. avOpoinos ev ripp top ov (TvprjKfi 
“ man being in honour abidetli not.” Here aK'o vian for mnnkuul is 
joined with a [iartieii»lc and verb singidar. And hero it may be per- . 
lincntly asked, would not the term one for n in the first oxamfilo some- 
what alter the meaning, and convey an idea dilfbrent from that intended 
hy the evangelist? 
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tinctivc name of article assigned to this word appears to be 
useless. Were emphasis to be admitted as the principle of 
classification, (and 1 sec no other distinction between a and 
one^ the parts of speech might be multiplied beyond number. 

Besides the words u and teniied indefinite articles, as 
not defining which of the sjiecies is signified, we have also 
another word, the^ named the definite article, because it is 
said to point out the individual object. This word, T doubt 
not, proceeded from the word thin or Utaf. inuch in the same 
manner as a and an from ae and ane. To wliat class of 
words this and that should be rcfernul has been a subject of 
controversy®. That they are not pronouns, as sonuj have 
asserted, seems abundantly evident for they never re])rescnt 
a noun. By some they have been called definitives ; and, 
though this designation be not strictly consonant with their 
im})ort, it is perhaps the least exceptionable. When opposed 
to each other, they ap])ear to be reducible to that sjiecies of 
words termed adjectives of order ; the only difference b(Jtweeu 
them and ordinary numerals being this, that the former ex- 
press the arrangement in relation to two objects, tin; latter in 
relation to a scries. This moans the nearer,” the latter,” 
or the second ihaty the more remote,” the former,” or 

the first.” Their office, in general, seems to be emphatic- 
ally to individuate some particular object whose character 
was cither previously known, or is then described ; hence 
they have also been named demonstratives. Uiuha* which of 
the generally receivoil parts of speech they should he com- 
prehended it may be diflicnlt to determine. As, like simple 
attributives they accord with nouns, frequently denoting the 

» They arc the Saxon words this or ihes, “ hie, hrec, hoc,” that or thcci, 
“ille, ilia, illiid,” which were frequently used by the Saxons for what wc 
term the dcliiiito article, as, send us on thas sii^n, “ send us into the 
swine.” Mark v. 21. thu codon tha unclccnan gastas on tha sici/n, “then 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine.” 

The Saxon definites are se, sco, thcct, fur the three genders severally; 
and tha in the jdural, expressing the or thoscy as, thfct goed s{rdy the good 
seed. ThfPt is also joined to masculine and feminine nouns, as, theet wify 
the woman ; thcet folcy the people. Thw (pronounced ihet/) still obtains 
in Scotland, as, “thm men” for “these men.” 
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accident of place, they may be grammatically referred to the 
class of adjectives. Their import will appear from a few ex- 
amples. 

That kind Being who is a father to the liitheiless, will 
recompense thee for this.” 

Here a specicjs is referred to, distinguished by benevolence. 
Of this species one individual is emphatically particularized: 

That kind being.” Wlio ^ his distinctive character follows, 
“ is a lather to tluj fatherless ” The concluding word, l/iis, 
points to something jireviouslv d(‘scribed. 

“ — ’T’ was idly doiu* 

To t«'ll him of iuiotlicr world; for wits 
Kih'w ])ettor; and the only good on earth 
Was pleasure ; not to follow lhaf was sin.” 

Ilen^ the word fhaf refers with em])hasis to a thing i)r(!- 
viotisly specilied, naniidy, })leasiire. 

“ It is no uncommon thing to find a man wlio laughs at 
evc’ry thing sacred, yet is a slave to su])erstiti(>ns fetirs. I 
would not be that man, were a crown to tempt me.” Hero 
om^ indenniteU’ of a s])ccies is mentioned, a man. The suh- 
j('ct is aft(‘rwards limited by description to one of a certain 
character, who laughs at things sacred, and is a slave to 
su])erstiti()us fears.” The word lhai selects and demonstratt^s 
th(^ pc'rson thus described. The word ihe has nearly the 
same import ; but is less cmphatical. It seems to bear the 
sanui analogy to that.^ which a. docs to one. I Jeiice in many'” 
cast's they may be used indiflereiitly. 

“ llai)})}" the man wliose cautious feet shun tlie broad way 
tliat sinners go.” 

Here, ‘Miappy that man” would exi)ress tlu; same idea. 
The Latins accordingly employed the demonstrative word 
ille ; bealtfs ille, “ lia))py the man.” 

What then is the diHercnce between ilte and ihal ? 'J’o 
ascertain this, let us inquire, in what cases the is employed, 
and whether lhaf can be substituted in its stead. 

J’he word the is employed, 

1st, When we express an object of eminence) or notoriety, 
or the only one of a kind in which we are interested, as, 
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“the Iving,” when we moan “the king of England.”. “He 
was concerned in bringing about the revolution,” when W(3 
mean the revolution in this country. “ Virgil copied the 
Grecian bard,” or “ Homer.” “ I am going to the city,” 
wh(m I mean “ London.” In none of these cases can wc 
sidjstitute that for ///c, without laying a particular emphasis 
on the subject, and iiii])lying that its character is there de- 
scribed in contradistinction to some other of tlie same 
species. 'J'hus, “ he was concerned in that revolution, which 
was accomplished by the Juiglish barons.” “ He copied 
that (irecian bard, wlio dis])iites the claim of antiquity witli 
Homer.” 

•idly, We employ it in ex]n*cssiiig objects of rc])cated ])er- 
eeption, or subjects of previous conversation. 1 borrow an 
exani])le from Harris. If I see, for the ilrst time, a man witli 
a long beard, I say, “ there goes a man witli a long beard.” 
If I SCO him again, I say, “ then) goes the man with the 
long b^'ard.” Were the word that substituted for ///c, the 
sauKi ebs.'j'valioii would be apjdicablo as in the jwecoding 
exuniples. 

•vJly, jMr. Harris has said, that the article a is used to cx- 
]ness objects of primary ])crccpti()n, and the einjiloyed to 
denote those only of secoiular}^ pcrcc])tion. I'liis opinion is 
controverted by the author of the article Grammar in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, lid. -‘hi. who gives the billowing 
example to disprove its truth. “ I am in com])aiiy,and iind- 
ing the room warm, I say to the servant, Itcquest the gentle- 
man in the window seat (to whom I am an entire stranger) 
to draw down the sash.” J'lio exanijdo is aj)posile, and is 
sullicicnt to overturn the hypothesis of Mr. Harris. J'licre 
can be no question but the is frequently employed to denote 
objects of primary perce])tioii ; and merely particularize, by 
some discrimiuating circumstance, an individual wliose 
character, person, or distinctive (pialitics, vrere previously 
unknown. In the example now (pioted, that may he substi- 
tuted for th(\ if we say, “ who is in the window seat.” 

4tlily, 'J'lie deiinite article is used to distingnisli tlie ex- 
plicative from the determinative sense. In the former case 
it is rarely cnqdoved; in the latter it should never be omitted, 
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unless wlicn something still more delinito supplies its place. 
‘‘ Man, who is born of a woiiuui, is of few days, and full of 
tiouble.” Here the relative clause is explicative, and not 
restrictive ; all men being “ born of a woman the definite 
article therefore is not employed. “ The man” would im])ly 
that all men are not thus born ; and would confine the ine- 
dicating clause to those who are. In the latter sense. Hint 
may, without any alteration in the phraseology, be substi- 
tuted for the article \ for the and that are in this 
instance equivalent. 

otidy, The definite article is often used to denote tln^ 
measure of excess. The more you stq fl 3 ’) i/. inwwl 

you will become that is, “ byliow much the more you 
stiidr. by so much the inore marneir you will bt*come.^^ 
“ The wiser, tlie better that (by that) wiser, that (by that) 
better.” There also that and the may be considered as 
e([uivalent; and the Latins accordingly said eo melior.” 

Trom the preceding examples and observations it must 
a])pear, that the definite article, and the WY)rd that^ though 
not strictly synonymous, arc words nearly of the same import. 
'J'h(‘ir ditrereiicc seems to be, 

1st, Tliat the article like r/, must have a substantiv(i 
conjoined will* it; whcnias Ihat^ like ear, may have it under- 
stood Speaking of books, I may select one and say, “ gi\(; 
me that^’ hwi not ‘‘give me ///c;” “give me r/y/c,” but not 
“ give me yy.” Here the analogy holds l)(!tween a and one, 
the and tJtat. 

•2dly, As tlie difference bctvveen a and o)ie seems to be, 
tliat one denotes unity in contradistinction to more, with 
greater cmjdiasis than a^ so the distinction in general betwcuni 
the and that is, that tlie latter marks the object more em- 
phatically than the fornu;r, being indirectly o])i)osed to thifi. 
1 cannot say, “ there goes that man with that long beard,” 
without implying a coiitrast with “ this man with this long 
beard,” the word that being always emphatical and dis- 
criminative. 

The opinion here oflered, vesj)ccting these w^ords, receives 
some corroboration from the following circumstances. 
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In Latin ille frequently supplies the place of our definite 
article. ‘‘ Thou art the man.” Tu es ille {ts(e) homo. 

The le in French is clearly a derivative from illey of which 
the former syllable il expresises Jwy and the latter denotes 
that unemphatically, serving as the definite article. From 
the same source also proceed the Italian articles //, /o, la. 

In ITchrew, in like manner, our definite article is expressed 
hy the prefix of the pronoun ille; thus, arelZy terra, “ earth 
haretz, ilia sen ha^c terra, ‘‘ the earth,” the letter he ab- 
breviated from hoti, ille, expressing the; — ashri haish^, 
heatus ille vir, happy the man,” or that man,” the he in 
like manner signifying the or that. 

It appears to me then, that as ne, ane, wlicn not opposed 
to more, and therefore uncmphatical, by celerity of pronuncia- 
tion were changed into a, an; so that, when not opposed to 
Utin, or when it was miein])hatical, was shortened to the. 
Hence, the words termed articles seem to be the name of 
unity, and the demonstrative word that abbreviated. 

llesides the words a, an, the, there are others which may 
be considered as reducible to the same class with these ; such 
as ////.<?, that, any, other, mme, all, one, none. This and that 
I have already considered. That they are not pronouns is 
evident, for they arc never used as the represiiiitativcs of a 
noun, and always require to be associated with a substantive. 
If ever they a])pcar without this accompaniinent, it will in- 
varijibly be found that the ex])ression is elli])tical, some sub- 
stantive or other being necessarily understood. If 1 say, 
“This was a noble action.” U'liis what? “ 'Jhis action.” 
“ This is true virtue.” I'his what? “ This practice,” “ this 
habit,” “ this temper.” what class of words I conceive 
them to belong has been already mentioned. 

One is a word significant of unity, and cannot, without 
manifest impropriety, be called a pronominal adjective ; 
unless, by an abuse of all language, we be disposed to name 
two, three, four, pronominal adjectives. 

Some is reducible to the same class, denoting an indefinite, 
but, comparatively to many, a small number. 
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Many, few, several, are words of the same order, signi- 
ficant of number indefinitely. 

None, or not one, implies the negation of all number, ex- 
clusive even of unity itself. 

Other, which is improperly considered by some as a pro- 
noun, is the Saxon o^Ser coming from o^iie. The Arabic 
nhd, the Hebrew had, or ahad, the Saxon Oii'Se, the Teutonic 
odo, and the Swedish udda, with our hhiglish word odd, 
seem all to have sprung from the same origin, the etymon ex- 
pressing “ one separately,” or “ one by itself,” answering 
nearly to the Latin sinyultis. The J^higlish word odd plainly 
indicates its affinity to these words. We say, “ He is an odd 
character,” or “ singular character.” “ He laid some odd 
ones,” that is, some sej)arate from the rest,” not paired, or 
connected with them, “ single.” 

“ As lie in souoraine (lijinity is oilde. 

So will he in loiic no parting followes have.” 

iSir T, ]\[ores Worhs, 


Tin* same idea of singularity and separation is expressed 
by other; which is now generally used as a comparative*, and 
followinl b} ih(tn. 

Other is sometimes used substantively, and has then a 

" ITorne Tookc appears to iiu; to have erred in deriving or/r/ from ow'd. 
Ilis words are these: “ Odd is the participle ow'd. Thus, when we are 
counting by couples or pairs, we say, ‘one pair,’ ‘two pairs,’ K:c. and 
‘ one ow’d,’ ‘ two ow’d,’ to make iij) another pair. It lias the saim? 
meaning when we say, ‘an odd man,* ‘an odd action,’ it still relates to 
Jiairiijg ; and we mean ‘ without a fellow,’ ‘ unmatched.’ ” Now, f must 
own, this appears to me a very odd explanation ; for, in niy apprehc'n- 
sioii, it leads to a conclusion the very reverse of that which the autlior 
intends. 'Hic term odd is applied to the one which stands hy itself, and 
not to that which is absent, or ow’d, complete the [lair. If J say, 
“ there arc thre(! jiairs, and an odd one,” the word odd refers to tlir 
Siinglc one, over and above the three pair.s, and not to the one which is 
wanting; yet Mr. Tooke refers it to the latter. His explanation seerns 
at once unnatural and absurd. Had he substituted, according to his own 
t-*tymology, add for andy saying, “three pairs, add an ow’d one,” lu^ must, 
I think, have perceived its inaccuracy. It is the odd and pre&cnt oncy of 
which the singularity is predicated, and not the ahaent or ow'd one. 
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])lural number, as, Let others serve whom they will; as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” The word one has a 
jdural number when an assemblage of units is expressed, not 
in the aggregate, but individually ; and then it is used as a 
substantive, as, “ I saw a great many fine ones.” It is also 
used indefinitely, in the same sense with the French on<f as, 

One would imagine these to be expressions of a man 
blessed with ease.” — Aderhury. And, in using it in tliis 
sense, it may bo observed, in jiassiiig, that an error is often 
committed by employing the personal pronouns as referring 
to one; thus, “ One is a])t to exatrg(irate his own inj uries/^ 
inste ad of ono^s own injuries .” It is sometimes, thougli 
rarely, used as referring to a plural noun. The Tlomans 
and the Oarthaginians now took the field ; the one ambitious 
of conquest, and the others in self-defence.” This mode of 
expression is objectionable. We should rather say, “ the 
former,” and “ the latter.” 

Anijy any a, onoj seem all to be nearly equivalent words, 
and derived from one origin, I mean from (tne, the name of 
unity. Hence a, or any and any, arc frequently synonymous. 
“A considerate man would have acted differently;” that is, 
‘‘ any considerate man.” Hence also, like one, it is opposed 
to noncy as, “ Have you a book (any book) which you can 
lend me?” “None; my books ai'o in the country; nor, if 
they w(!ro here, have I any (or one) which would suit you.” 
From expressing one indefinitely, like a or oy/, it came, by 
an easy and natural transition, to denote “ irhalerer it hcy' 

nhat you please'^ “Give me one (ane), any, no matter 
which.” In this sense it corresponds to the Latin rjiiieis or 
(jnilibed" in afKrniative sentences; whereas, in interrogative 
or negative .sentences, it corresponds to quisquaniy quispianiy 
or uUns. The preceding observations it may be useful to re- 
capitulate. 

Nouns are names of genera, and not of individuals; our 
perceptions are, on the contrary, all individual, not general. 

” “ Quivis sc’ii ijuilihct affirmat ; quhfjuam, (pdspiam, ullus, aiit iicgat aut 
interrogat,” are the words of an ancient grammarian. It is observable 
also, that in l^atin, ullus, any, is a diminutive from iinus, one ; as a7ii/ in 
English is from (tuc, the name of unity, as formerly used. 
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Hence, to denote one or more indivuluals of a sjiccies, nume- 
rals, or words significant of number, were invented. Some 
express a precise number, as one, two, three ; others number 
indefinitely, as some, few, many, several. Our perceptions 
being all individual, and one being the basis of all number, 
the term significant of unity must frequently recur in ex- 
pressing our sentiments. To denote this idea our forefathers 
employed ae, ane. In the progress of language, where unity 
was not to be expressed, as ojiposed to two or more, the 
terms, thus becoming uncmphatical, would naturally be ab- 
breviated into a, an. Hicsc latter, therefore, are tlie oil- 
spring of the naiiKJS of unity, and belong to the class ol‘ words 
named cardinal numerals. To what part of sjx'cch these are 
reducible (if they can be reduced to any) it is dilllcult to de- 
termine. In some languages they have the form of adjectives ; 
but, if their meaning be considered, it is clear that they have 
no claim to this appellation, as they exjiress no accident, 
quality, or property whatever. In fact, they appear to be a 
s])ecies of w’ords totally dilferent in character from any of 
the ])arts of speech generally received ; all of them, exce])t 
the first of the scries, being abbreviations for the name of 
unity repeated. 

It being necessary not only to ex[)ress an individual in- 
definitely of any species, but also to specify and select soim^ 
particular one, which at first would jirobably bi5 doiuj by ^ 
])ointiug to tlie object, if in sight, the w'ords this and tJait, 
hence called demonstratives, were employed ; the one to ex- 
press the nearer, the other the more distant object. LVom 
one of these proceeded the word the, having the same rela- 
tion to its original as a or an has to the name of unity. 
Hence the avoids synonymous with (his and that, in those 
languages wdiich have no definite article, are frequently em- 
ployed to supply its place. 

The use of these terms being to express any individual 
whatever of a class, and likewise some certain or particular 
object ; we Jiavc also the words few, some, wainj, several, to 
denote a number indefinitely, and the cardinal numerals two, 
three, four, &C.5 a precise number of individuals. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OV PRONOUNS. 

WiiKTiJKR WO speak of tilings present, or of things absent, 
of ourselves, or of others, and to whomsoever we address our 
discourse, the repetition of the names of those persons or 
things would not only be tiresome, but also sometimes pro- 
ductive of ambiguity. Besides, the name of the person ad- 
dressed may be unknown to the speaker, and the name of 
the speaker may be unknown to the person addressed. 
Hence a])pears the utility of pronouns, words, as the etymo- 
logy of the term denotes, su))])lying the place of nouns. 
They have therefore been d(*iiominated by some grammarians, 
nouns of the second order. 

When the person who addresses speaks of himself, the 
pronoun /, called the pronoun of the first person, is em- 
ployed instead of the name of the speaker, as, “ The TiOrd 
^said to Moses, I (the Lord) am the God of Abraham.” 

AVheii the person addressed is the subjc'ct of discourse, tlie 
pronoun iJtotf, called tlie pronoun of tlie second person, is used 
instead of his name, as, ‘^Nathan said unto David, Thou 
(David) art the man.” 

When neither the person who speaks, mn* the jicrson ad- 
dressed, but some other person or thing, is the subject of 
discourse, we employ the pronouns of the third person, 
namely, Ac, she, if ; as, “ When .lesus saw the multitude, he 
(.Icsus) had compassion on them.” 

‘ I have said that pronouns are emjdoyed to ])rcvciit the 
tiresome repetition of names. It is not, however, to be 
hence inferred, that even the repetition of the name would, in 
all cases, answer the same purpose, or denote the subject 
with the same precision as the pronoun. For, as there is 
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hardly any name, strictly speaking, proper or peculiar to one 
individual, the employment of a name, belonging to mori^ 
])ersons than one, would not so clearly specify or individuate 
the object as the appropriate pronoun. Hence it would 
often be necessary to subjoin to the name some distinctive 
circumstances, to discriminate the person intended from 
others of that name ; or the speaker would be obliged to 
point to the individual if he happened to be present. Nay, 
though the person or subject designed might be thus suf- 
ficiently ascertained, it is easy to sec that the phraseology 
would have nothing of tliat simplicity and energy whicli ac- 
company the pronoun. If, in the first example, instead of 
saying, “ I am the God,” we should say, The Lord is tin; 
God;” or in the second, instead of ‘‘ Idioii art tlie man,” 
“ David is the man,” the energy of the exjiression would be 
entirely destroyed. If any person, speaking of himsell*, 
should distinguish himself from others of the same name, by 
subjoining the necessary discriminating circumstances, so as 
to leave no doubt in the mind of the hearer, it is obvious 
that this phraseology would not only be inelegant, but also 
feeble and unimpressive. To be convinced of the truth of 
this observation, it is only necessary to compare the c.‘xani« 
mate, stiff, and frc(picntly obscure diction of a common card, 
with the freedom, persjncuity, and vivacity of a letter. 

Pronouns may be divided into substantive and adjectivi?, 
jairsonal and impersonal, ndative and interrogative, 'i’he 
])ers()nal substantive pronouns are /, iJfOii, he^ she, Tlio 
imptu-sonal substantive pronoun is //. 

'J'he personal substantive pronouns have three cases, and 
are thus declined : 


First Person, Mnsc. and Fern. 



Slny. 

Phir. 

Norn, 


Wo 

Gen, 

Mine 

Ours 

Ohj. 

Me 

Us. 


^ In Anglo-Saxon ?c, in German ich, in Greek cyo), in Latin ego. 
ebb delivered it as his opinion, that the prcnioun of the first person waV 

• ‘ j.: !> 
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Second Person^ Masc, and Fern. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Thou® 

Ye or you 

Gen. 

Thine 

Yours 

Obj. 

Thee 

You. 


Third Person. 



Alasr. 


Nom. 

lie 

Tlicy 

Gen. 

His 

Theirs 

Obj. 

Him 

Them. 


ilnrivccl from the Hebrew ecli or acli, (me, used by apocope for achad or 
«W, ho added, “oned,” or “united.” It is doubtless true, that erh 
occurs in one or two passages for one: see Ezek. xviii. 10, and Es. xlix. 
R ; in which latter passage it is rendered in our translation, brother, and 
by R. Jonah, one; but wc apprehend that this fact will by no means 
justify his conclusion. And as he considered that the pronoun of the first 
person radically denoted ojte, he imagined that the pronoun of the second 
j>crson came from the numeral dno, du, iu, ihu. Now, it must be granted 
that there is an obvious rcseniblance between ic andec//, and also between 
duo, hi, and thn ; but were we to draw any conclusion from this similar- 
ity, it would be the reverse of that which the author has deduced. It 
, seems quite preiiostorous to suppose, that the necessity for expressing a 
number would present itself, before that of discriminaling between the 
person speaking and the person addressed. The rude savage could not 
converse with his fellow without some sign of this distinction; and if 
visible signs (as is probable) would be first adopted, wx* may reasonably 
presume, on several grounds, that these would soon give place to audible 
expressions. 

The pronoun ic is in Saxon declined thus ; 

Sinn. Xom. Ic Gen. Min Dat. Me Acc. Me 

riu)\ Norn. Wc Gen. Urc Dat. Us Acc. Us. 

The pronoun of the second person is thus declined : 

Sing. Xom. Thu Gen. Thin Dat. The Acc. The 

l^lur. Xom. Ge (hard) Gen. Eower Dat. and Ace, Eow'. 

The Anglo-Saxon he is declined thus ; 

Sing. Xom. He Gen. His 
\ 


Dal. and Acc. Him. 
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Feni, 



Shiff. 

Plur. 

A'ont. 

Shc» 

They 

Gen. 

Hers 

1’lieirs 

Obj. 

Her 

Tlicin, 


Third Person. 
Neitier, 


ImpersonaL 


Noni. 

It** 

They' 

Gen, 

Its 

Theirs 

Obj. 

It 

Them. 


71///, /////, our^ your^ iheh\ being the representatives of 
nouns, liavc the essential character of pronouns. Thus, 
ivhen Dccius says to Cato, ‘‘Ca?sar is well accpiainted with 
^’our virtues,” the pronoun is employed as a substitute for 
As they express not only the subject, but also tljo 
•(‘lation of propert}^ or possession, they arc by some grain - 
nariaiis considered to be the genitives of their respectivi) 
iubstantive pronouns. In usage, however, tliey arc dis- 
inguislied from the English genitive by their incapacity to 
stand alone. Thus we say, It is the king’s,” It is 
-ours;” but we cannot say, “It is your,” the presence of if 
loun being necessary to the last expression. Tlicy are, 
herefore, more correctly named pronominal adjectives. For 
he puryiose of denoting emphatically the relation of posses- 
lion or property, the word own is frequently joined to them, 
IS, nitj own^ thy own^ our own. And to mark the person 
vith emphasis, they are compounded with the word self; in 
53X011, sf/(f; from the Gothic silbuy ipse: thus, mysclj\ thy- 
elf; ourselresy yours(dres. Theirsclres is now obsolete, 
hemselves being used in its stead. • ‘ 

The pronouns of the first and second persons are either 

® Sing, Kom. Hoo Gen. Hire Dat, Hire Acc. Hi. 

^ This pronounis from the Anglo-Saxon t/j/t or ftit, “i ” w’ “that’.’* 

In Anglo-Saxon /«. in Teutonic die. 
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masculine or feminine. The reason is, says Mr. Harris, be- 
cause the sex of the speaker and of the person addressed is 
generally obvious. This explanation, which has been adoi)t- 
ed by most grammarians, appears to me unsatisfactory and 
erroneous. Otliers have said that the pronouns of the first 
and second persons liave no distinction of sex, because all 
distinction of this kind is foreign to the intention of tlie 
speaker, who, when he uses the pronoun /, means the per- 
son who speaks, be it man or woman ; and when lie employs 
the pronoun means the person addressed, without any 

regard to tlie sex of the individual. This matter seems suf- 
iiciently plain, lianguage, to be useful, must be perspicuous 
and intelligible, exhibiting the subject and its attributes with 
clearness and precision. If it should be. asked why the pro- 
noun of the third person has three varieties, Mr. Harris 
would answer, “to mark the sex.” If it were inquired 
whence arises the necessity of marking the sex, he would 
answer, and very justly, “in order to ascertain the sid)ject of 
discourse,” Jt is obvious, therefore, that to note the sex is 
not the primary object, and that the principal aim of the 
s])eaker is to discriminate and mark the subject. The pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons have no variety of form 
significant of sex, because the speaker andtbepersonaddressed 
are evident without it. I^fr. Harris, therefore, should have said 
,that the pronouns in question have no dislinction of gender, 
not because the w.e of thesjieaker and of the person addressed, 
but because the parsons themselves, are in general obvious, 
without the aid of sexual designation. The intention of the 
sjicaker is not to denote the sex, but the person spoken ol‘, 
whether male or female ; to ascertain which person, if absent, 
the discrimination of sex is generally necessary. 'I’he sex, 
therefore, enters not as an essential, but as an explanatory 
circumstance ; not as the subject of discourse, but to dis- 
tinguish the subject. Where the ])erson is present, and is 
either the speaker or the person addressed, discrimination of 
sex becomes unnecessary, the pronoun itself marking the in- 
dividuals. When the person or subject of discourse is absent, 
the distinction of sex serves frequently to determine the sub- 
ject. Hence the ])ronoiin of the third person has three 
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varieties, he for the masculine, she for the feminine, and it 
for the neuter. 

Tlie four personal pronouns, /, Ihou^ //e, and she^ have three 
eases, viz., the noiiiinativc or leading case, expressing the 
princi])al subject, and ])r(‘cedint^ the verb ; llie gt'iiitive ease, 
wliose form and oflicc have been already defined ; and the 
objective, accusative, or following case, (for it has obtained 
these three names,) expressing the object to whkdi the energy 
is directed, or the subject acted upon. This case follows 
tljo verb. 

Mine^ ihiue, hers\ theirsy //m‘, yonrsy ounty are truly jiro- 
nouns in the possessive or genitive case. Johnson has in- 
deed said that my and miitr are words precisely synonymous, 
mt/y according to him, being used before a consonant, and 
mine before a vowel; as, my swordy mine arm. It is doubt- 
l(‘ss true that mine and thine are sometimiis used as my and 
Ihyy which are not substantive ])ronouns, but i)ronominal ad- 
jc'ctivcs; but that tliey are not precisely synonymous or 
mutually convertible, is obvious; for and thy cannot be 
used I’or mine and thine, though mine and thine, as has been 
observed, may be used for my and thy. Examjde : “ Whose 
book is this.^” I cannot answer, ‘^it is iny,” but ‘Ht is mine.” 
We may indeed say it is my book ;” l)ut the addition of the 
substantive is necessary. 

As my and mine, thy and thine, our and ours, ymtr and 
yours, their and theirs, are not mutually converlible, they 
cannot be regarded as synonymous eacli with its fellow. 

'I his and th((t, which have imj)roperly been nderred by 
some to the class of ])ronouns, have been considered already. 
I'lie former makes in the ])lural these, the latt(jr those. 

The relative pronouns, so called because they directly re- 
late or refer to a substantive preceding, wdiich is therefoiH! 
termed the antecedent, are ivho, which, that. 

The jnonoun who is of the masculine or feminine gendtu*, 
referring to persons, male or female. The pronoun which is 
neuter. That is common to the three genders. 
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StHfjf. and Pliir, Sing, and Plur. 


A^om. 

Who“ 

Whicli 

Gen. 

Wliosc 

Whose 

Ohj. 

Whom 

Which. 


Lowtli, and several otlier grammarians, have asserted that 
the ])ronoun which admits no variation. Numberless ex- 
amples, however, from the best authors might be cited to dis- 
prove tliis assertion. Shakspcarc occasionally uses whose as 
the genitive of which ; and, since his time, writers of the 
highest eminence have employed it in the same manner. 

“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste.” — Milton. 

“ The lights and shades, whose wcll-accordcd strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life.” — Pope. 

A true critic is like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and 
stomach are wholly set on what the guests fling away.” — 
Swift. 

This usage is favourable to conciseness, and can very 
seldom create ambiguity. AVhcrc obscurity indeed is a])pre- 
liended, the ])orii)hrasis, of which, should be adoj)tcd. I 
have, therefore, given whose as the genitive of which ; not 
only because this usage is sanctioned by classical authority, 
but likewise, because the other form, of which, is frequently 
a-wkward and inelegant. 

Who is applied to ]>ersons, that is, to animals distinguished 
by rationality, or ro])resented as j)ossessing it. 

“ The man who has no music in himself.” — Shakspeare. 

The antecedent man, being a person, is followed by who. 

“ A stag, who came to drink at a river, seeing his own 
image in the clear stream, said thus to himself.” 

Here tlui .stag is reprc.scnted as i)ossessing reason and 
speech, and therefore the pronoun who is employed. Tn 
mythological writings in general, such as the Fables of /Esop, 

In Anglo-Saxon, liwa, hua ; GV«. hwaes; Dat.hwam; hwjenc, 
hwoiie. Also hwilcy whence, says llickes, proceeded zvhich, the letter / 
being elided. 
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inferior animals aro very properly denoted by the personal 
relative. 

Which is applied to things inanimate, and creatures either 
devoid of all indications of rationality, or represented as such. 

“ The city, which llomulus built, was called Rome.” Here 
n'hivh is used, the word cibj being the antecedent, to which 
it refers. 

“ The sloth, which is a creature rcmarliable for inactivity, 
lives on leaves and the flowers of trees.” Here the sloth, aii 
animal hardly possessing sensation or life, is expressed by 
u'hich* 

The rule here given for tlie use of these pronouns is not 
uniformly observed, several good writers occasionally apply- 
ing them indifferently to inferior animals, without any deter- 
minate principle of discrimination. It would be better, how- 
ever, were this rule universally followed ; and if such modes 
of expression as frequented by that fowl, whom nature has 
taught,” were entirely repudiated. 

Ih’iestley, whose doctrine on this subject seems nearly to 
coincide with ours, has even objected to the application of 
the pronoun who to children, because this pronoun conveys 
an idea of persons possessing reasoii and reflection, of which 
mere children arc incapable, lie, therefore, disapprovajs of 
Cadogan s phraseology, when he says, a child wlio.” 

That is applied indiscriminately to things animate and in- ^ 
animate, and admits no variation. 

The pronouns nho, which, and that, are sometimes re- 
solvable into and he, and she, and it. Mr. Harris, indeed, 
has said, that the pronoun qui (who) may be always resolved 
into et ille, a, ud [and he, and she, and> it). Tliis opinion, 
however, is not perfectly correct; for it is thus resolvable in 
those examples only in which the relative clause does not 
limit or modify the meaning of the antecedent. If 1 say, 
“Man who is born of a woman, is of few days, and fidl (»f 
trouble,” the relative clause is not restrictive ; 1 may, there- 
fore, resolve the pronoun, and say, “ Man is of few days, and 
he is born of woman.” “ Light is a body which moves with 
great velocity,” is resolvable into “ Light is a body, and it 
moves with great velocity,” But when the relative clause 
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limits the meaning of the antecedent, the relative is clearly 
not thus resolvable. Virgil was the only epic poet, among 
the lloiiians, who can bo compared to Jlomer.” The signi- 
fication of the antecedent is here restricted by the relative 
clause ; we cannot, therefore, by resolution, say, “ Virgil 
was tlie only epic poet among the Homans, and he can be 
compared to Homer;” for the former of tlicsc propositions 
is not true, nor is the sentiment, which it conveys, accordant 
with the meaning of the autlior. 

'rhe ])ronoiin what, if not employed interrogatively, is 
equivalent to that tvhich; and is applicable to inanimate 
things only, as, I believe what 1 see,” or that which I 
sec.” 

Whal admits no variation. 

The relative pronouns who, tchich, arc often used interro- 
gatively, and are, therefore, in such cases considered as in- 
terrogatives. When thus employed, it is the oj^inion of tin' 
author of the British Grammar, tliat they still retain their 
relative character. The only difference,” says he, “ is this, 
that the relative refers to an antecedent and definite subject, 
and tlio interrogative to something subsequent and un- 
known.” The example which ho adduces in support of his 
opinion is the following: “Who first seduced them to that, 
fold revolt ?” “ The very question,” says he, “ suj)poscs a 

seducer, to which, though unknown, the ])ronoun who has a 
reference.” Answer, “ 'ilie infernal serpent,” He continues. 
“ Here, in the answer, we have the subject, which was in- 
definite, ascertained ; so that the who in the interrogation is 
as much a relative as if it had been said originally, without 
any interrogation at all, “It was the infernal serpent who 
seduced them.” Others adopt an ojiinion diametrically op- 
])osite, contending that who and tvhich are properly interro- 
gatives, and that even, when used as relatives, they still re- 
tain their interrogative character. This theory a few ex- 
amples will sufiiciently illustrate. 

“ The man who?” (which man?) his character follows, 
“ has no music in himself.” 

The city which? (what city?) Romulus built was called 
Rome.” 
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Happy the man whose cautious leet.” 

Happy that man who ? his (whose) cautious rect,” 

“Jiight is a body wliicli ? (body) moves with great 
velocity ” 

Of these two theories I have no hesitation in adopting tlio 
former. My reasons are these. The iiiteutioii of language 
is to communicate our sentiments; to ex])ress what we think, 
ieel, perceive, or desire. Ileiicc its general cliaracter is in- 
dicative or assertive. “ I believe,” 1 wish,” “ I see,” are 
alfirmativc sentt3nces; and wliatcver variety of forms the 
])hrase()logy may assume, they arc all strictly significant ol‘ 
assertion, and all resolvable into tlie language of allirmation. 
“ Oo,” “ teach,” “ read,” are equivalent to, “ I desire you to 
go,” to teach,” “ to read.” Have you finished your task?” 
means, when the sentiment is fully expressed, “ I desire to 
know, whether you have finished your task.” Fdlipses of 
this kind are natural. They spring from an eagerness U> im- 
])art to tlie vehicle of our thoughts a degree of cedmity, 
suited to the ])romptitiido with which the mind conceives 
them. Vehemence or passion, impatient of delay, unilbrmly 
resorts to them. Hic assertive form of oxprtjssion I there- 
fore conceive to be tlie parent whence every other is deriveal, 
and to which it is reducible. If this be the case, no interro- 
gative, conceived purely as such, can claim so (airly an origin 
as definite or affirmative terms. Hence we may conclude, 
tliat irliOy which, whan, where, were at first used as re- 
latives, and came afterwards, by imjdication, to denote in- 
terrogations. 

Again, wc know that the ineaiiing of an ex[)ressioii is fie- 
quciUly collected, not so much from the strict import of the 
terms, as from the tone or manner in which it is delivered. 
If I say, “ho did it,” the scntenci'. is affirmative; y(;t, by 
the tone of voice or manner of the sjicaker, this affirmative 
sentence may denote an interrogation. Thus, “ lie did it 
by an elevation of the voice, or the mode of notation, may be 
rendered equivalent to “ did he do it ?” “ Who did it” is in 
like manner an affirmative clause ; but it is obvious that this 
form of expression, like the other now adduced, may be like- 
wise employed to note an interrogation, thus, “ Who did 
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it?” And it is evident, that, if the ellipsis be supplied, the 
sentence would read thus, I want to know who did it?” 
The preceding clause, liowcver, is sufficiently supplied by 
the manner of the speaker. An ellipsis of this kind seems 
to be involved in every interrogation. If I say, “ did he do 
it?” it is equivalent to “tell me, if he did it?” Accord- 
ingly, we find that the Latins, in such inten’ogations, em- 
ployed only the latter clause ; for an (whether), which is 
termed an interrogative, is, in fact, nothing but the Greek av, 
synonymous with d (if) among the Latins. “ An fed did 
he do it ? is therefore strictly equivalent tc “ d fecit y' if Ik; 
did it, the former clause “ tell me,” being understood, and its 
import supplied by the manner of the speaker, or the mode 
of notation. 

llesides, let any person ask himself what idea he annexes 
to the word whOy considered as an interrogative, and I am 
persuaded he will be sensible that he cannot form any distinct 
conception of its import. 

I am inclined therefore to think that interrogatives are 
strictly relatives : and that these relatives, by the aid of voic(‘, 
gesture, or some explanatory circumstance, answer the pur- 
pose of interrogation. 

In using these pronouns interrogatively, it is to be ob- 
served, that who and tvhich are each aj^plied to persons, 
which is not the case when they are employed as relatives. 
This diflercnce, however, is to be observed, that when the 
pronoun which is used interrogatively, and appli(;d to persons, 
it is generally, if not always, understood that the character 
of the individual, who is the object of inquiry, is in presence 
of the inquirer, or is in some degree known. Who is more in- 
definite. If 1 say, “which is the man?” I mean “ who of 
ihoae now before me or of those who have been described? 
Agreeably to this notion, we say, “ which of the two,” not 
“ who of the two,” was guilty of this crime ? 

If I say, “ AVho is the man that will dare to affirm?” it 
implies that I am entirely a stranger to him, and that I even 
doubt his existence. “ Which is the man ?” not only implies 
his* existence, but also that the aggregate of individuals, 
whence the selection is made, is known to me. 
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What is also used interrogatively, and is employed in in- 
troducing questions, whether the subject be persons or 
things, as, “What man is that?” “What book is this?” 
When no substantive is subjoined, it is then wholly indefi- 
nite, as, “What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 
When wc inquire, therefore, into the character of any person, 
and not for the individual himself, it is to be remembered, 
tliat we employ this pronoun, and not who or ivhich. 

There seems to be the same difference between who and 
what definite, as between who and which . If 1 say, “ What 
man will dare to affirm this?” and “Which man will dare ?” 
•See., it is obvious that the former interrogatory is more inde- 
fjnite than the latter ; the one implying a total ignorance of 
tlie individual, and some doubt of his existence ; the otlier, 
tliat he is one of a number in some degree known to the iii- 
qiiirt^r. 

When any dc fining clause is subjoined, cither may be used, 
as, “ What, or which man among you, having a hundred 
slice]), and losing one, would not leave the ninety and 
nine?” 

The pronoun whether is equivalent to “ wliich of the 
two.” It is the Teutonic word wether^ bearing the same re- 
lation to wer^ “who” or “which,” as either does to eiii, 
“ one,” and neither, ncivether, to nie or nehein, “ none.^^ 

This word, though now generally employed or considered 
as a conjunction, is in truth reducible to the class of words 
which we are now examining, and is j)recisely synonymous 
with oter, tra, intin, of the Latins. “ Whether is it easier to 
Hi\yr'—nibk\ 

Here whether is truly a pronoun, and is tlic nominative to 
the following verb. 

“ Whether is greater, the gold or the temple ? ” — Hid. 

In these examples, whether is precisely the same with 
“ which of the tw'o,” It seems now to he giving place to 
the word which, as tlic comparative, wlieii two things are 
compared, is often siip])lanted by the superlative. Thus wo 
often say, when speaking of two, “which is the best,” instead 
of “ wlietlier is better.” The Latins almost uniformly ob- 
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served the distinction : — “ liter dignior, quis dignissimus.” — 
Quint. 

The pronoun it is used indefinitely, and applied to persons 
or things. 

T)r. Johnson has objected to the use of this pronoun in 
those examples wherein the pronouns of the first or second 
pi.Tsons are craplo 3 ’ed; and Dr. Lowth lias censured it 
when referring to a plural number, as in the following 
example : 

“ ’T is these, that give the great Atrides spoils.” — Pope. 

I concur, however, with the learned author of the Philo - 
soph}' of llhetoric, who regards the objections of these 
critics as, in this instance, of no weight. For when a question 
is asked, the subject of which is totally unknown, there must 
be some indefinite word employed to denote the subject of 
the interrogation. The word which we use for this pur- 
pose is /7, as, Who is it ?'’ What is it This phrase- 
ology is established by universal usage, and is therefore un- 
exceptionable. This being the case, there can bo no impro- 
priety in re])eating in the answer the indefinite term employtMl 
in the question. We may therefore reply, It is 1,” “ It is 
ho,” It is she.” 

Now, if the term be admitted in questions and answers 
where the subject may be either male or female, and of the 
first, second, or third ])crson, it surely is admissible in those 
cases also whore the subject is in the plural number. Nay, to 
use in the answer any other word to express the subject than 
that by which it is signified in the ([uestion, would be in all 
cases, if not productive of ambiguity, at least less precise. 
“ Who is it ?” says a master to his servant, hearing a voice 
in the hall. ‘^It is the gentleman who called yesterday,” 
rc]dies the servant. Who sees not that “ they arc the gentle- 
men,” would be an answer less accordant with the terms of 
the (question, and would less clearly show that the gentle- 
men,” and “ the subject of inquhy,” both being denoted by 
one term, arc one and the same ? Had the master known 
that it was the voice of a gentleman, and that there were 
morc than onC; and had he accordingly said, ‘‘Who are 
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tlicv ? the answer would have properly been “ They arc the 
gentlomcn.” But when the question is “ Who is it ?” I aj)- 
])rclicnd the only apposite answer is, It is the gentlemen,” 
the identity of the terms {ii being repeated) clearly evincing 
an identity of subject in the question and in the aiivSwer; in 
other words, that the subject of the inquiry, and the subject 
of the answer, arc one and the same. 

I conclude with observing, that, though 1 have here con- 
sidered the word t/iut as a pronoun, there can be no question 
that in its import it is precisely the same with the demonstra- 
tive fhaf, whicli has been already explained. Tlic house 
that you built is burned,” is resolvable thus, ‘‘ Tlie house is 
l)iirncd, you built that.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

A.v adjective lias been dcrincd by most grammarians to be 
“that ])art of speech wliicli signifies an accident, quality, or 
jiropi^rty of a thing.” This definition appears to me to be 
soiiiewliat defective and incorrect: for the adjective does not 
express the quality simply, but the quality or property, as 
conjoined with a substance ; or, as grammarians have 
termed it, ht. coiicrefo. Thus, when we say “ good man,” 
(joodncs.s is the name of the quality, and (jood is the adjective 
ox])ressing that quality, as conjoined with the subject mau. 
Accordingly, every adjective is resolvable into the name of 
tlio thing implied, and any term of reference or conjunction, 
as ot\ icith. 4’luis “ a prudent man” is equivalent to “ a man 
with” nr “ having pnuhmce,” or to “a man of jn’udence.” An 
adjective, therefore, is that jiart of speech which denotes 
any substance or attribute, not by itself, but as conjoined 
with a subject, or ])ertaining to its character. This con- 
junction is generally marked by changing the termination of, 
the simjde name of the sub.stantive or attribute, as fool, fool- 
ish, KULV, ira.iro. Sometimes no change is made ; and the 
simple name of the substance, or attribute, is prefixed to the 
name of the subject, as mi fowl, race horse, coni field* In 
writing these, and similar exjircssions, the conjunction is 
sometimes marked by a hyphen, as sea fowl, rirerfish, wine- 
vessel . 

As every a])pellativc denotes the whole of a genus or 
s])ccies, the intention and effect of the adjective is, by limiting 
the generic meaning of the sub.stantive, to specify what part 
of the genus or s])ecies is the subject of discourse. If I say 
“ man,” the term is universal: it embraces the species. If I 
say “ a man,” the cxjiression is indefinite, being applicable 
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to any individual of the kind. If 1 say “ a good man,” I 
confine the term to an individual distinguislied hy goodness. 
Here man expresses the substance; and (jood tlie quality 
in concreto. Sometimes, on the contrary, the substantive 
is the general name of the quality or property ; and the ad- 
jective modifies or determines its degree, as, ivmhm, little 
wisdom, JiCt us take another example. The word stone is 
applicable to a whole species of substances. If 1 say round 
sto 7 ie^ I confine the meaning of the substantive to that part 
of the genus which is distinguished by roundness. Here the 
substantive denotes the matter, or substance, in general, and 
the adjective limits its signification, by expressing the form. 
Sometimes the converse takes place, as (jolden tjlohe. Here 
the substantive is the generic name of a certain figure ; and 
the adjective, by expressing the matter, confines that figure 
to the substance of gold. 

Some grammarians have denominated this part of speech 
by the name of adjective noun; to others this designation 
appears inadmissible. The latter observe, that neither is the 
adjective the name of anything, nor is it in English variable, 
like the substantive. They allow, that in Greek and J>atin, 
the designation in question is, in some degree, justifiable, 
because, though the noun and adjective difler essentially in 
office, in these languages, they agree in form ; but in our lan- 
guage they deem it a singular impropriety 

* Mr. Tooke contends, that this part of speech is properly tennojl ad- 
jective noun, and “ that it is altogether as much the name of a thing, as 
the noun substantive.” Names and designations necessarily infhuaice our 
conceptions of the things which they represent. It is therefore desirable, 
that in evlfry art or science, not only should no term he cinployed which 
may convey to the reader or hearer an incornjct conception of the thing 
signified, but that every term sliould assist him in fornnng a just idea of 
the object which it expresses. Now, I concur with Mr. '1 ooke in think- 
ing, that the adjective is by no means a necessary part of speecli. 1 
agree with him also in opinion, that, in a certain sense, all words are 
nouns or names, but, as this latter doctrine seems directly repugnant 
to the concurrent theories of critics and grammarians, it is nece.ssarv to 
explain in what sense the opinion of Mr. Tooke requires to he understood ; 
and in presenting the reader with tliis explanation, I shall briefly state 
the objections which will naturally oiler themselves against the justness 
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' I have said that the adjective denotes a substance, quality, 

or property, “ as pertaining,” or in concreto. Now, it is to 

¥ 

of tliis tlieory. “CroW, and brass, and silk, is each of them," says Mr. 
Tooke, “ the name of a tiling, and denotes a substance. If, then, I say, 
a gold-ring, a brass-tube, a silk-string ; here are tlie substantives adjective 
posita, yet names of things, and denoting substances.” It may be con- 
tended, however, that these arc not substantives, but adjectives, and arc 
the same as golden, brazen, silken, lie proceeds: ‘‘If again I say, a 
golden ring, a brazen tube, a silken string ; do gold, and brass, and silk, 
cease to be the names, of things, and cease to demote substances, because 
instead of coupling them with ring, tube, find string, by a hyphen thus 
(-), I couple them to the same words, by adding the termination en?'* 
It may be answered, tliey do not cease to imply the substances, but they 
are no longer names of those substances. Hard implies hardness, but it 
is not the name of that qjuality, Atheniensis implies Athena:, but it is 
not tlic name of the city, any more than belongmg to Athens cun be 
called its name. He observes : “ If it were true, that adjectives were 
not the names of things, there could be no attribution by adjectives; for 
you cannot attribute nothing.” This conclusion may be disputed. An 
adjective may imply a substance, (piality, or property, though it is not 
the name of it. Cereus, “waxen,” implies cera, “wax;” but it is the 
latter only which is strictly the name of the substance. Pertaining to 
wax, made of wax, are not surely names of the thing itself. Every attri- 
butive, whether verb or adjective, must imply an attribute; but it is not 
therefore the name of that attribute. Juvcnescit, “ he waxes young,” 
expresses an attribute ; but we should not call jiiuenescit the name of 
theattribiite. 

, U may be asked, what is the dilTerence between caput hominis, “ a 
man's head,” and caput hnmanum, “a human head?” If hominis 
“man’s,” be deemed a noun, why should \io\. humannm, “ human,” be 
deemed a no'iu a!' 1 ? It maybe answered, that hominis docs, in fact, 
perform the office of an adjective, expressing not only the individual, 
but conjunction also ; and that Mr. Wallis assigns to the Ei|jlish geni- 
tive the name of adjective. Hesides, docs not Mr. I’ooke himself main- 
tain, " that case, gender, and number, arc no parts of the noun ” V and 
does it not hence follow, that the real nouns are not hominis, butZ/o/ao, — 
not mans, but man f for such certainly is their form when divested of 
those circumstances which, according to Mr. Tooke, make no jiart of 
them. If the doctrine, therefore, of the learned author be correct, and if 
the real noun exchule['gcnder, case, and number, as any part of it, neither 
hominis nor hnmanum, mans nor human, can with consistency be called 
nouns. 

But let Mr, Tooke’s argument be applied to the verb, the to pr}pa, 
which he justly considers us an essential part of speech. “ If verbs were 
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be observed, that substances do not admit degrees of ?/io}e : 
or less, in regard to their essential character. “ A wooden 

not the names of tilings, there could be no attribution by verbs, for wn 
cannot attribute nothing.” Are we then to call sa/jit, vivif, Irgit, names? 
If so, we have nothing but names ; and to this conclusion Mr. Tooke 
fairly brings the discussion ; for he says, that all words are names. 

Having thus submitted to the reader the doctrine of this sagacious 
critic, with the objections which naturally present themselves, I proceed 
to observe, that the controversy appears to me to be, in a great degree, a 
mere verbal dispute. It is agreed on both sides, that the adjective ex- 
presses a substance, quality, or property; but, while it is affirmed by 
some critics, it is denied by others, that it is the name of the thing sig- 
nified. The metaphysician considers words merely as signs of thought, 
while the grammarian regards chiefly their changes by inflexion : and 
hence arises that perplexity in which the classification of words has been, 
and still continues to be, involved. Now, it is evident that every word 
must be the "sign of some sensation, idea, or perception. It must ex- 
press some substance or some attribute : and jn this sense all words may 
be regarded as names. Sometimes we have the name of the thing simply, 
as person. Sometimes we have an accessary idea combined with the 
simple sign, as “ possession,” conjunction,” “action,” and so forth, as 
personaU personallif^ personify. This accessary circumstance, we hav(‘ 
reason to believe, was originally denoted by a distinct word, significant 
of the idea intended ; and that this word was, in the progress of language, 
abbreviated and incorporated with the primary term, in the form of what 
we now term an affix or prefix. Thus frigidus, friget^ all denote 
the same primary idea, involving the name of that qjiality, or of that sensa- 
tion, which we term cold. Frigus is the name of the thing simply ; , 
friguhis expresses the quality in concreto, or conjunction. Considering, 
therefore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex name, 
expressing two distinct ideas, — that of the quality, and that of conjunction. 
Friget (the subject being understood) may be regarded as a name still 
more complex ; involving, first, the name of the quality ; secondly, the 
name of conjunction ; thirdly, the sign of affirmation, as either expressed 
by an appropriate name, or constructively implied, equivalent to the 
three words, est cum frigore. According then to this metaphysical view 
of the subject, we have first nomen simplex^ the simple name ; secondly, 
nomen adjectivum or nomen duplex, the name of the thing, with that of 
conjunction ; thirdly, nomen affirmativum, the name of the thing affirmed 
to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether all words, not even the verb ex- 
cepted, should be called nouns ; or whether we shall assign them such 
appelhitioris as may indicate the leading circumstances by which they are 
distinguished. The latter appears to me to be the only mode which the 
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table” cannot be more or less wooden. “An iron bar” can- 
not be more or less siicli. In these cases, the adjective, as I 
have already remarked, by expressing the matter, limife the 
form to one species of substance. The same observation is 
applicable to the converse circumstance, in which the form 
strictly limits the matter, as “triangular board.” Here it is 
obvious, that the substance limited to one form by the term 
trianfixdnr^ cannot be more or less triangular. ]hit this is 
not the case with qualities or properties, which may exist in 
different substances in different degrees. And, as it is some- 
times necessary to express the existence of a quality, as 

grammarian, as the teacher of an art, can successfully adopt. Consider- 
ing tile subject in this light, I am inclined to say with Mr. Harris, that 
the adjective, as implying some substance or attribute, not per sc, but in 
conjunction, or as pertaining, is more nearly allied to the verb than to the 
noun ; and that though the verb and the adjective may, in common with 
the noun, denote the thing, they cannot strictly be called it^ name. 
'To say that/oo/i.?/i and fotty are each names of the same quality, would, 
1 apprehend, lead to nothing but perplexity and error. 

It is true, if we arc to conHne the term noun to the simple name of the 
subject, we shall exclude the genitive singular from all right to this ap- 
pellation ; for it denotes, not the subject simply, but the subject in cok - 
junction — the inflexion being equivalent to “belonging to.” This indeed 
is an inconsistency which can in no way be removed, unless by adopting 
the opinion of Wallis, wdio assigns no cases to English nouns, and con- 
siders mans, king's, &c., to be adjectives. And were we to adopt Mr. 
Tooke’s definition of our adjective, and say, “It is the nayne of a thing 
which is directed to be joined to another name of a thing," it will follow, 
that kings, man's, are adjectives. In short, if the question be confined 
to the English language, we must, in order to remove all inconsistency, 
either deny the appellation of noun to the adjective, and, with Wallis, 
call the genitive case an adjective ; or we must first call man's, king's, &c., 
adjectives ; secondly, we must term happy, extravagant, mercenary, &c., 
nouns, though they are not names j and thirdly, we must assign the ap- 
pellation of noun to the verb itself. 

From this view of the subject the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy depends on the meaning wdiich we annex to the term noun. 
If by this term we denote simply the thing itself, without any accessary 
circumstance, then nothing can be called a noun but the name in its 
simple form. If to the term noun we assign a more extensive signifi- 
cation, as implying not only the thing itself, simply and absolutely, but 
also any accessary idea, as conjunction, action, passion, and so forth, 
then it follows, that all words may be termed names. 
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greater or less in one substance than another, hence arises 
the utility of some form of expression to denote these relative 
degrees of its existence. It is in this case only, that the ter- 
mination of the adjective admits variation ; and then it is 
said to be in a state of comparison. 

In all qualities susceptible of intension or remission, the 
number of degrees, from the lowest to the highest, may be 
accounted infinite. Hardness, for example, gravity, magni- 
tude, genius, wisdom, folly, are severally diversified by an 
infinitude of gradations, which it would elude the capacity 
of any language to discriminate. To denote these degrees, 
is, therefore, utterly impracticable, as it is wholly unneces- 
sary. 

In English, as in most other languages, we employ two 
variations : the one to denote simple excess, or a greater de- 
gree of the quality than that which is expressed by the ad- 
jective itself ; and the other to denote the greatest excess, 
'rhus, if I compare wood with stone, as possessing the 
quality of hardness, I say, wood is hard,” “ stone is harder.” 
If I compare these with iron, I say, “ wood is hard,” stone 
harder,” ‘‘ iron the hardest.” Thus, in truth, there are only 
two degrees of comparison, viz. the comparative and the 
superlative, the positive expressing the quality simply and 
absolutely. 

The comparative is formed by adding er to the positive, if 
it end witli a consonant; or the letter r, if it end with 
a vowel ; as, soft^ softer ; safe^ safer. 

The superlative is formed by adding est or st, as, soft, 
softest ; safe, safesV\ 

* The Saxotis formed their comparative by er or ere, ar or <erey er, or, 
and their superlative by ast, aste, est, ist, ost, ust, yst. Now ar 
means before; hence the English words e/r and erst. Tlius, in Saxon, 
riht wiscre means “ righteous before,*' “just before," ov more than.** The 
suffix is equivalent to the Latin prec, and the Hebrew preposition min, 
signifying also before ; the only difference being this, that what is a suffix 
to the Saxon adjective is in Hebrew a prefix to the consequent subject of 
comparison, and that in Latin the preposition following the positive 
stands alone. 

Mr. Bosworth, in his “ Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” a work 
displaying sound philological principles, has remarked, that the Gothic 
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Some adjectives are compared irregularly, as, 


Pos. 

Comp. 

Super. 

Good 

Better 

Best 

Bad or liAdl 

Worse 

Worst 

Little 

Less 

Least 

Much 

More 

Most 

Many 

More 

Most 

Near 

Nearer 

Nearest or next 

Late 

liater 

Latest or last. 


The comparative degree is frequently expressed by the 
word move^ and the superlative by most^ as, 

Pan. Comp. Snper. 

Hard More hard Most hard. 

Monosyllabic adjectives arc generally compared by annex- 
ing r or er, st or cst /j|djcctives of two or more syllables by 
more and mosij as, stronf/, siromjerj strongest; certain^ more 
certain^ most certain. 

Dissyllabic adjectives in y form an exception to this rule, 
as, happy^ happier^ happiest. 

Adjectives of two syllables ending in fc, after a mute, are 
also excepted, as, ahlcy abler ^ ablest. 

Euphony seems here to be generally consulted, and the ear 
may bej allowe<l perhaps to furnish the best rule. 

Some form their superlative by adding most to the com- 
]iarative, as, nether , nethermost; hirer, lowermost; under, 
undermost : others by adding most either to the positive or 
com])arativc, as hind, hindmost or hindermost ; up, upmosi 
or uppermost. From in, we have inmost and innermost^. 

Besides this definite and direct kind of comparison, there 
is another, which may be termed indefinite or indirect, ex- 
pressed by the intensive words too, eery, essceedingly, &c., as, 
too good, very hard, exceedingly great. 

When the word very, or any other of the same import, is 
put before the positive, it is called by some writers the super- 

supprlative in itsa bears an obvious resemblance to some of the Greek 
superlatives, as, apurros, KaXXiorov, Ppabtaros. 

" Up and in are now used as adverbs and prepositions. 
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lative of eminence, to distinguish it from the other super- 
lative, which has been already mentioned, and is called the 
superlative of comparison. Thus, hard is termed the 
superlative of eminence ; most liard^ or hardest^ the super- 
lative of comparison. 

I have said that the comparative denotes simple excess, 
and the superlative the greatest. It is not, however, to be 
hence inferred, that the comparative may not be employed 
in expressing the same pre-eminence or inferiority with the 
superlative. If I say, “ Of all acquirements virtue is the 
most valuable ,” I may also convoy the same sentiment by 
saying, Virtue is more valuable than ev e ry other acq uire- 
n^nt.” If it be asked, what then is the difference between 
the comparative and superlative ? I answer, 

1st. That the superlative expresses the absolutely highest 
or lowest degree of the quality, as, when we say, ‘‘ O God 
most high j” or the greatest or least degree, in relation merely 
to the subjects of comparison, thus expressing a superiority 
of excess above the comparative, as when 1 say, In esti- 
mating the worth of these human attainments, learning, 
prudence, and virtue, it cannot be denied that learning is 
valuable, that prudence is more valuable, but that virtue is the 
most valuable.” The comparative expresses merely simple 
excess, but never the highest or lowest degree of the quality. 
This distinction is, perhaps, the most precise, and the most 
worthy of attention. 

1 observe, however, that the sentiment in the last example 
may be ex})ressed by the comparative, but not simply, or by 
itself; thus, “ Learning is valuable, prudence more valuable, 
and virtue more valuable still,” the word still implying.a con- 
tinued gradation. AVerc this word suppressed, the sentence 
would imply that prudence and virtue are each more valuable 
than learning, but would assert no superiority of virtue to 
])rudenee. The same sentiment may likewise be expressed 
by combining the two first, and marking simply the excess 
of the third, thus, virtue is better than both.” 

2dly. When we express the superiority or inferiority of one 
of two things, or of tvyo aggregates, we almost always use 
the comparative. Thus, speaking of Caesar and Cato, I say, 
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“ Cato was the more virtuous, Caesar the more eloquent;” or 
of two brothers, we say, “ John was the elder.” 

In such cases the superlative is sometimes employed, as, 
“ the best of the two,” instead of “ the better of the two.” 
The former phraseology, however, is more consonant to 
established usage, and is in every case to be preferred. 
“ Whether is it easier to say, ‘ take up thy bed and walk,’ or 
to say, ‘ thy sins are forgiven thee?”’ that is, which of the 
two is “ easier,” not easiest,” the simple excess of one 
thing above another being here denoted. 

3dly. When we use the superlative, we always compare 
one thing, or an aggregate number of things, with the class 
to wljich they belong, or to which we refer them ; whereas, 
wlien we use tlie (?omparative, except in the case just men- 
tioned, the things compared either belong, or arc conceived 
as belonging, to different classes, being placed in opposition 
to each other. Thus, in comparing Socrates, who was an 
Athenian, with the other Athenians, we say, “ Socrates wa s 
t he wisest of the Athenia ns:” that is, “ of,” “ out of,^’ or ^of 
the chi^ of Athenians?’ Hence in Latin the superlative 
often takes the preposition ex (out of) to denote that the 
object compared belongs to the order of things with which it 
is compared ; the comparative very rarely. 

Now the same sentiment may be expressed by the com- 
parative ; but then tlie Alhenians and Socrates^ though be- 
• longing to one s])ccies, are conceived as mutually op])oscd, 
and referred to different places, whereas the su])erlative refers 
them to one common aggregate. Thus, if wo employ the 
comparative, we say, Socrates was wiser than anv other 
Atlienian.” 

jigreeamy to the observation now made, we cannot say, 

Cicero was more eloquent than the Romans,” or than an y 
Roman because Cicero was Iiimself a Roman, ojie of t he 
cli^s with wlijcTUlcJs compared, an d r.on^ 
more ^oqiicnt than him self. As the objects compared be- 
long, therefore, to one class, and arc not two individuals, nor 
two aggregates, the comparative cannot bo employed, unless 
by placing tliem in opposition, or referring them to different 
places, as, Cicero was more eloquent than agypthov prtnnioTi ’’ 
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Here the word other denotes that opposition, that diversity 
of place or species, which, in all cases but the one already 
mentioned, is essentially implied in the use of the com- 
parative. 

I have observed already, that when the superlative is em- 
ployed, the things compared are referred to one aggregate ; 
and that when the comparative is used, they are contradis- 
tinguished by a diflTercnt reference. This distinction obtains 
uniformly, unless when we compare * only two individuals, or 
two classes, both referred to one aggregate, as “ the elder of 
the Catos,” of these two nations (speaking of the Greeks 
and Romans), the latter were the more warlike.” In such ex- 
amples as these, the comparative, while it retains its own 
distinctive character, denoting simple excess, j)artakcs also 
of the nature of the superlative, the objects compared being 
referred by the preposition to one and the same aggregate. 
Hut as the superlative is always followed by ot\ and the 
comparative, in every case except the one now mentioned, 
followed by ihan^ some writers say, the eldest of the two,” 

“ the latter wore the most warlike.” This phraseology, how- 
ever conformable to the generally distinguished usage of the 
comparative and superlative, is repugnant to the character- 
istic power of these degrees, by which one denotes simple 
excess, while the other heightens or lessens the quality to its 
highest or lowest degree. 

From the j)rcceding remarks will appear the impropriety • 
of saying, ‘‘Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children.”* 
Joseph being one of his children, the senthnent expressed 
involves an absurdity : it should be “ more than all his other 
children.” “ In the beginning of the Kith century, Spain is 
said to have possessed a thousand merchant ships, a number 
probably far superior to that of any nation in Europe in 
that age.” (Robertson’s America.) It should be, “ that of 
any other nation in Europe:” for, Spain being one of the 
European nations, she could not possess a number superior 


* This phraseology is Hebraistic— “ more than all his children ” is the 
literal translation of the original, prte omnibus filiis, scu, magis 

omnibus tiliis suis. 
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to her own. The comparative required the terms to be con- 
trasted by the word other. 


“ Adam 

Tlio comcliest of men since born 

His sons. The fairest of her daughters Eve.”— 

“ Adam,” the antecedent subject of comparison, is here im- 
])ropcrly referred to the aggregate of men since born.” To 
this aggregate he cannot be said to belong, not having been 
“ born,” nor being reducible to the class of “ his own sons.” 
Eve also is referred to a species of which she was no ])art. 
In neither of these comparisons can the second term include 
the first; yet the preposition refers them to one class. Such 
phraseologies as these, though not ungrammatical, involve 
an absurdity, and should therefore be dismissed. 

Adjectives, whose signification does not admit intension or 
remission, cannot be compared. Among these are to be 
reckoned, 1st, All words expressive of figure, as circula r^ 
Hmtarp., triauiniUir^ yeryendicular.. sfraif/h t ; for it is ob- 
vious, that if a body or figure be triangular, or square, or 
circular, it cannot be more or less so. it is either circular, or 
not circular ; triangular, or not triangular ; straight, or not 
straight. If the affirmative be the case, gradation from more 
or less, or conversely, is impossible ; if the negative be true, 
tlicn the attributes denoted by these adjectives do not belong 
to it ; and therefore the epithets circular ^ trlauijular, straiyht^ 
&c., are inapplicable. Hence such expressions as these, 
“ ])lace the staff more erect,” “ make the field nmre tri- 
angular,” are highly improper. A^e should say, “ set the 
staff erect,” “ make the field triangular.” 

‘2dly. All a^ct iv es whose signTKcationp in thei^- simpl e 
form, implies the highest or lowest possible degree, admit not 
coin])arison , as, chiefs svpre7?i(', imivermly perfect^ extreme^ 
&c. Hume, speaking of enthusiasm, says (Essays, vol. i. 
p. 7*2), “ it begets the most extreme resolutions.” Extreme 
implies the farthest, or the greatest possible, and cannot 
admit intension. 

1 am aware that usage may he pleaded in favour of “ more 
and most universnl, more and most perfect?^ This usage, 
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however, is not such as will sanction the former of these 
phraseologte^^ for goo*d writers' generally avoid it. Besides, 
there is ri6*'necessity feir resorting to this mode of expression, 
as we have an attributive appropriate to the idea intended : 
thus, instead of saying, “ Literature is more universal in 
England than America,” we should say, Literature is more 
general.” It is almost unnecessary to observe, that literature 
in England is either universal, or it is not; if the former be 
true, it cannot be more than universal ; if the latter, the term 
is inap]dicable. The word general does not comprise the 
whole ; it admits intension and remission : the adjective 
nm vernal implies totality. A general rule admits exceptions; 
a universal rule embraces every particular. 

The expression “ wore per feeV'* is, in strictness of speech, 
equally exceptionable ; usage, however, has given it a 
sanction which we dare hardly controvert. It has been pro- 
posed, indeed, to avoid this and similar improprieties, by 
giving the phraseology a negative, or indirect form. Thus, 
instead of saying, A time-keeper is a more perfect machine 
than a watch,” it has been proposed to say, “ A time-keeper 
is a less imperfect machine than a watch.” This phraseology 
is logically correct, perfection being predicable of neither the 
one thing nor the other ; it might likewise, in many cases, be 
adoj)tcd with propriety. In the language of passion, however, 
and in the colourings of imagination, such expressions would 
be exanimate and intolerable. A lover, expatiating with • 
rapture on the beauty and perfection of his mistress, would 
hardly call her, “ the least ivqwrfeci of her sex.'"'* 

In all languages, indeed, examples are to be found of ad- 
jectives being compared whose signification admits neither 
inteiLsion nor remission. It would be easy to assign several 
reasons for this, did the discussion belong to the province of 
the. grammarian Suffice it to say, that such phraseologies 
should never be admitted where the language will furnish 
correct, and equally apposite, expressions. 

I observe also, that «« those adje ctives whose signification 


See a valuable little volume on English Grammar, by Mr. Grant. 
Tilt* “ Institutes of Latin Grammar,” by the same author, we would re- 
commend to the attention of every classical student. 
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cannot be heightened or lessened admit not comparison, so, 


for the same reason. 


ike, are 


therefore iinuroper. The former is indeed common enoug 
but it is easy to see, as it has been already remarked, that 
whatever is universal cannot be increased or diminished ; and 
that what is less than universal, cannot be characterized by 
that epithet. The phrase so universal implies a gradation 
in universality, and that something is less so than another ; 
which is evidently impossible. 

It has been questioned, wliethcr prioi\ superior , .ulterior y 
exieriory and several others, which have the form of the 
Latin comparative, should be deemed comparatives. I am 
inclined to think, they ouglit not, for these reasons: 1st, 
They have not the form of the English comparative; 2dly, 
They arc never followed by ihany which uniformly ac- 
companies the English comparative, when the subjects are 
opposed to each other, or referred to diflerent classes ; 3dly, 
It is not to l)e conceived, that every adjective, which implies 
comparison, is therefore a comparative or superlative, other- 
wise preferable (better than), previous (prior to), might be 
deemed comparatives; 4thly, Many of these have truly a 
positive meaning, not implying an excess of the quality, but 
merely the quality, as opposed to its contrary. The interior 
means simply the inside, as opposed to the exterior or out- 
^side; the anterior, “the one before,’’’ opposed to posterior, 
‘‘ the one behind.” 


1 dismiss this article with observing, that the signification 
of the positive is sometimes lessened by the tennination isli; 
as, white, whitish; Hack, blackish, Johnson remarks, that 
the adjective in this form may be considered as in a state of 
comparisoji ; it may properly be called a diminutive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE VERB. 

A VERB has been defined to be that part of speech which 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer;” or more correctly, “ that 
part of speech which predicates some action, passion, or 
state of its subject,” as, I strike,” “ I am wounded,” “ 1 
stand.” Its essence consists in affirmation, and by this 
])roperty it is distinguished from every other part of speech. 
The adjective expresses an accident, quality, or property of 
a thing in concrelo; that is, wdien joined to the name of a 
substance, it expresses that substance, as accompanied by 
some attribute : in other words, it limits a generic name, 
confining it to that part of the kind, which possesses the 
character, which the attributive specifies; but it affirms 
nothing. Thus, if we say, “ a wise man^^ which is equiva- 
lent to a man with,” or “ having wisdom,” there is no affirma- 
tion ; an individual is singled from a species, under the cha- 
racter of wisdom, but nothing is asserted of this individual. 
If we say, “ the man is wise,” there is something affirmed of the 
man, and the affirmation is expressed by is. If the attribute 
and the assertion be combined in the expression, as in Latin 
vir sapity it is obvious that the essence of the verb consists, 
not in denoting the attribute wisdom, but in affirming that 
quality, as belonging to the subject ; for, if you cancel the 
assertion, the verb is immediately converted into an adjective, 
and the expression becomes vir. sapiens^ a wise man. 

The simplest of all verbs is that which the Greeks call a 
verb of existence, namely, the verb to he. This verb fre- 
quently denotes pure affirmation, as “ God is good,” where 
the verb, or copiiliiy^^ it has been termed, serves to predicate 
of the Deity, the attribute denoted by the following word. 
Hence, as it expresses mere affirmation, the Latins call it a 
substantive verb, in contradistinction to those verbs which, 
with an attribute, denote assertion, and were called by some 
grammarians adjective verbs. 
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Sometimes it predicates pure or absolute existence, as 

God is,” that is, God exinls^ In the following exarajde 
it occurs in both senses. “ We believe that thou art, and 
that thou art the rewarder of them who diligently seek thee.” 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, so verbs 
predicate their accidents, or pro})erties. The former are the 
names of things, the latter what we say concerning them. 
These two, therefore, must be the only essential parts of 
speech ; for to mental communication nothing else can be 
indispensably requisite, than to name the subject of our 
thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or 
properties. And as the verb essentially expresses affirma- 
tion, without which there could be no communication of 
sentiment, it has been hence considered as the principal part 
of speech, and was therefore called, by the ancient gram- 
marians, verh^ or the word, by way of eminence. The noun, 
however, is unquestionably of earlier origin. To assign 
names to surrounding objects would be a matter of the first 
necessity : the next step would be to express their most 
common actions, or states of being. This indeed is the order 
of nature — the progress of intellect. 

Mr. Tooke observes, that ‘‘ the verb does not imply any 
assertion, and that no single woi’d can.” “ Till one singhj 
thing,” says he, ‘‘ can be found to be a couple, one single 
word cannpt make an assertion or affirmation : for there is 
joining in that operation, and there can be no junction of one 
thing.” This theory he illustrates by the tense ibo, which he 
resolves thus : 


English 

lli« 

Wol 

Ich 

Latin 

1 

Vol 

0 

Greek 

I 


£&;. 


The first of each triad are the simple verbs, equivalent to go. 
The second are the verbs IVol, Vol, Bot/x, denoting will. 
The third are the pronouns of the first person. Whatever 
opinion may be formed respecting the truth of this analysis, 
its ingenuity will not be questioned. There are two ob- 
jections, however, by which its justness may possibly be con- 

" /, hi, hie, “ to go,” he considers to be from the Greek verb; 

and hence to be derived the Latin verb Lre, to go,” “ to hie.” 
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tro verted. The first is, if the personal pronouns arc con- 
tained, as Mr. Tooke says, in the Greek and Latin termina- 
tions of the three persons of their verbs, why is the pro- 
noun repeated with the verb ? If the o in volo be an ab- 
breviated suffix for e(jo^ why do wc redundantly say ego rolo ? 
Now, in answer to this objection, it might bo observed, were 
we disposed to indulge in mere hypothesis, that the involu- 
tion of the pronoun may have eluded the attention of the 
Latins ; or, if this explanation should be deemed too im- 
probable, it may be supposed that usage, against whose 
decree there is no appeal, may have established the repetition 
of the pronoun at the expense of strict propriety. One 
thing particularly deserves attention, that tlie pronoun was 
seldom or nevtn* used, unless in cases where emphasis was im- 
plied, or an antithesis of persons was to be strongly marked. 
But without resorting to conjectures, which may be deemed 
vague and unsatisfactory, we may appeal to a fact which is 
decisive of the point in question. I have already observed, 
that in the Hebrew language we can distinctly mark the 
pronouns suffixed to the verb; yet we find the Hebrew 
writers repeating the pronouns even in cases where no em- 
phasis is intended. Thus, in Gen. xlviii. 22. Ve-ani valhattiy 
“ and I have given Job, xix. 25. Ve-mtl iadahgti^ “ and I 
knew;” Dent. ix. 2. attah iadahghla, ve iitta ahaviahgh ta^ 
“ tliou knowest, and thou hast heard.” In these examples, 
the pronoun is both incorporated with the verb and rc|)eated 
by itself. Whatever may be the abstract propriety of this 
phraseology, its existence in Hebrew is sufficient to obviate 
tile objection proposed. 

Again, it may be urged, if the pronoun ego be suffixed to 
tile verb, why do not all the tenses in the first person singular 
end in o ? 'J'his second objection may also be partly, if not 
entirely, removed. The Latin language appears to be a com- 
mixture of Greek and one of the northern languages. This 
commixture will account for the first person singular some- 
times ending in o, in imitation of the Greeks, and at other 
times in m, in imitation of the Celts. The present tense of 
the Gaelic, a dialect of the Celtic, proceeds thus : sgriohh- 
aim^ “ I write,” sgriobh-air, sgriobh-aidh, sgriobh-amoid, 
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sgriobh-aoidhesi, sgriobh-aidsion. Here, as Whiter observes, 
we have something resembling the Latin verb scriho : and it 
is to be remarked that the first person singular ends in w?., 
which the Romans most probably adopted as one of their 
verbal terminations. And could wo prosecute the inquiry, 
and investigate the structure of the Greek and Celtic tenses 
themselves, we should doubtless find, that they involve, along 
with the radical word, one or more terms expressing the ac- 
cessary ideas of action, ])assion, state, person, time, and so 
forth. The same theory, we are persuaded, may be applied 
to all languages, in which the tenses are formed by variety 
of termination. 

Nothing, I conceive, can be more evident, than that the 
inflexions of nouns and verbs, how inexplicable soever they 
may now prove, were not originally the result of systematic 
art, but were separate terms significant of the circumstances 
intended, and afterwards, by celerity of pronunciation, 
coalesced with the words of which they now form the termi- 
nations. 

It has been observed, that the essence of the verb consists 
in affirmation. This theory, I have remarked, is contro- 
verted by Mr. Tooke. It must be obvious, however, from 
the preceding observations, that the diflbreiice between the 
opinion of this eminent philologist, and that which is here 
delivered, is more apparent than real. For Mr. Tooke will 
not deny, that an affirmation is implied in iho ; he merely 
observes, that every assertion requires a couple of terms.” 
Now it is of little moment to the point in question whether 
the two terms be incorporated in one, as in or remain 
separate, as ** 1 read.’’ In either case the verb affirms some- 
thing of its nominative, whether that nominative appear in a 
simple, or in a compound state. Sometimes the affirmation 
is expressed by a separate and appropriate sign, as tile est 
dtves^ he is rich aiid the verb of existence (to he) is sup- 
posed, by several critics and philologists, to have been coeval 
with the earliest infancy of language. In English, the af- 
fiimation, and also the action, are frequently denoted, simply 
by the junction of the name of the attribute with the nominative 
of the subject, whether noun or pronoun. Thus, if we say, 
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“ my will,” the children’s will,” there is no allirmation im- 
plied, and the term will is considered as a mere name. 
But if we say, ‘‘ I will,” “ the children will,” it hccomcs in- 
vested with a different character, and affirms tlic volition to 
belong to the subject. Thus also, “ the hero’s might,” the 
hero might,” “ my ken ” (my knowledge or ability), “ I ken,” 
1 can, oY 1 am able ; “ my love,” “ I love.” Mr. Touke ob- 
serves, that when ^ve say “ I love,” there is an ellipsis of the 
word do. This appears to me a probable opinion, though 
not entirely unobjectionable. For though we find the 
auxiliary more frequently used in old English than in 
modern compositions, yet it does not occur so frequently as, 
according to this hypothesis, we should naturally expect. 
Mr. Tooke indeed admits the fact; but observes, that 
Chaucer had less occasion to use it, because in his time the 
distinguishing terminations of the verb still remained, though 
they were not consUntly employed. Now I find, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt remarks, that Chaucer seldom uses the word do as 
an auxiliary, even in those cases where the verb and the 
noun are identical. This circumstance might load us to inler 
that the English present was derived from the Saxon, by 
dropping the termination, as tc lujige^ I love ; the affirmation 
and the action being sufiiciently obvious from the construc- 
tion, and that it was originally optional to say either I 
love,” or “ I do love.” 13c that as it may, the assertion ex- 
pressed by “ I do,” equivalent to “ I act,” appears clearly to* 
be signified by the junctioji of the nominative pronoun with 
the sign of action. Whether a note of affirmation was at 
first separately employed, and afterwards involved in the 
verbal termination, or whether the affirmation be merely in- 
ferred and not signified, this is certain, that it is by the verb, 
and the verb only, that we can express affirmation. 

As every subject of discourse must be spoken of as either 
doing or suffering something, either acting or acted upon ; or 
as neither doing nor suffering ; hence verbs have been divided 
by all grammarians into active, passive, and neuter. 

The verb active denotes that the subject of discourse is 
doing something, as, / write ; the pas.sive verb, that the sub- 
ject suffers, or is acted upon, as, the hook in burned ; and the 
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neuter denotes neither the one nor the other, but expresses 
merely the state, posture, or condition of the subject, as un- 
affected by any thing else, as, 1 sily I .sleep, I stands 

Action, energy, or motion may either be confined to the 
agent, or pass from him to something extrinsic. Hence active 
verbs have been divided into transitive and intransitive. An 
active transitive verb denotes that kind of action by which the 
agent affects something foreign to himself, or whicli passes from 
the agent to something without him, as, to beat a drum, io whip 
a hor.se, to kill a dotj. Heat, whip, kill, are active transitive 
verbs ; and it is the characteristic of these verbs that they 
admit a noun after them, denoting the subject of tlie action. 

An active intransitive verb denotes that species of action 
or energy, wliich passes not from the agent to any thing else ; 
that is, it expresses what has been termed immanent energy. 
Hence an intransitive verb does not admit a noun after it, 
there being no extrinsic subject or i^bjcct affected by the 
action. Thus, / run, I walk, the home gallops, are exam])les 
of active intransitive verbs ^ 

Webster, in .his Dissertations on the English Language, 
delivers it as his opinion, that the division of verbs into 
active, passive, and neuter is incorrect; and that the only 
accurate distribution is into transitive and intransitive. “ Is 
not a man,” says he, “ passive in hearing ? yet hearing is 
called an active verb.” 

’ It is doubtless true, that /o hear, and many other verbs, 
commonly called active, denote chiefly, perhaps, the effect of 
an extrinsic or foreign act. But whether we view the matter 
as a question either in metaphysics or in grammar, we shall 
])erceiv e but little impropriety in adopting the common dis- 
tinction. For, though the verb lo hear denotes, perliaps, 
chielly, that a certain impression is made on the mind 
through the auditory organ, yet even here the mind is not 
entirely passive, as, were this the place for such a discussion, 
it would be easy to prove, f .see^ I hear, (feel, 1 perceive, 
denote not onl v the sensation in which we arc passive, but 

“ Intransitive verbs sometimes are n.wd tran^itivel\% as, when we say, 

“ to w’alk the horse,” “ to dance the child.” They also admit a noun of 
their own signification, as, “ to run a race.” 
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also a perception, to which the consent or activity of tlie 
mind is unquestionably essential. Hence these verbs have, 
ill all languages, been denominated active. But if the term 
transitive be the only correct name, it may be asked, why 
docs Mr. Webster call this verb by that appellation.? He 
would answer, 1 doubt not, “ because something passes from 
the agent to something else.” What then is that some- 
thing which passes ? I am afraid Mr. Webster would have 
difficulty in answering this question, so as to justify the term 
transitive, without admitting the verb to be active. For, if 
it be not an act, an energy, or some operation of the mind, 
what is it, or how can it pass from one to another.? The 
truth is, this objection of Mr. Webster to the term active in 
such cases, is founded neither on nicta])liysical nor grammatical 
principles; for by an active transitive verb is meant, that 
which admits a noun as its regimen ; and, for the ])urposes 
of grammar, this nammis sufficiently correct. If the point in 
question be metaphysically considered, it would be easy to 
demonstrate that, though in sensation the mind be passive, in 
perception it is active. 

I would here observe, in passing, that there are many verbs 
neuter and intransitive, which, followed by a preposition, may 
be truly considered as active transitive verbs. These have 
been denominated, by the learned Dr. Canqibell, c()m])Ound 
active verbs. To lautjh, for example, is a neuter verb ; it 
cannot therefore admit a passive voice, as, “ / am la a (/hod."* 
To laugh at may be considered as an active transitive verb ; 
for it not only admits an objective case after it in the active 
voice, but is likewise construed as a pas>sive verb, as, “ ./ am 
laughed 'at" Here an obvious analogy obtains between 
these two and the verbs rkleo^ derulcOyWx Latin; the finaner 
of which is a neuter, and the latter an active verb. Nor, as 
the same ingeuious writer observes, does it matter whether 
the pre])Osition be prefixed to the simple verb, as in Fiatiii, in 
order to form the active verb, or be put after, and detached, 
as is the case in English. The only grammatical criterion 
in our language between an active and a neuter vmb is this : 
if the verb admits an objective case after it, eitlier witli or 
without a preposition, to express the subject or object of the 

o 2 
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energy, the verb may be grammatically considered as a com- 
pound active verb ; for thus construed it has a passive voice. 
If the verb docs not thus admit an objective case, it must be 
considered grammatically as neuter or intransitive, and has 
no passive voice. To smile is a neuter verb ; it cannot, 
therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be construed 
as a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled him^ or he 
was smiled. To smile on, according to the princijde now 
proposed, is a compound active verb ; we therefore say, she 
smiled on him. He was smiled on hij Fortune in every 
nndertakiny^. 

As all thiiigs exist in time, and whatever is predicable of 
any subject must be predicated as cither past, present, or 
future, every action, energy, or slate of being, coming under 
one or other of these predicaments, hence arises the utility of 
tenses, to express the times, or relative order of their exist- 
ence. In regard to the number of t|||^c tenses**, necessary 
to render a language complete, grammarians have been some- 
what divided in opinion. 

In our language we have two simple tenses, the present 
and the jneterperfect**. The latter is generally formed by 

* Conformiibly to goiioral opinion I here consider the English language 
as having a passive voice. How far this opinion is well founded shall be 
the sni)ject of future iiKpiiry. 

Mr. Eosworth seems to think, th.it the word tense is derived from 
the Latin tcusus^ “ used to denote that extension or inilexionof the word, 
by which dilTerence in time is implied, or differtmee in action is signified.’* 
I am ratlier inclined to eonsider it as derived from the Erench terns or 
tnnj)s, and that from tcmjms. 

“ Some,” says Dr. Beattie, “ will not allow any thing to be a tense, 
but wliat, in one inflected word, expresses an aflirmation with time ; for, 
that those jiarts ol the verb are not properly called tenses, which assume 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, in English, 
we should have two tenses only, the present and the past in the active 
verb, and in the passive no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; 
and, it adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
amaveram be a tense, why should not amatus fueram f If / heard be a 
tense, I did heai\ / have heardj and I shall hcar^ must be efjually entitled 
to that appellation.” 

How simplicity can introduce confusion I am unable to comprehend, 
unless we arc to affirm that the introduction of Greek and Latin names, 
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adding d or ed to the present, as love^ loved; fea}\ feared. 
That the suffix here is a contraction for as Mr. Tooko 

to express nonentities in our language, is necessary to illustrate the gram- 
mar, and simplify the study of the language to tlie English scholar. But 
the author’s theory seems at variance with itself, lie admits, that “ we 
have no cases in English, except the addition of .v in thegcmitivci” whence 
we may infer, that he considers inflexion as essential to a case. Now, if 
those only he cases, which are formed by inflexion, those only should, 
grammatically, be deemed tenses, which are formed in the same manner. 
When he asks, therefore, \X amaveravi be a tense, w hy should not anmliis 
fuerani be a tense also? the answer on his own principles is sufficiently 
obvious, namely, because the one is formed by inflexion, the other by 
combination. And, I would ask, if /chig's be a genitive case, why, ac- 
cording to his theory, is not of a king entitled to the same appellation ? 
I apprehend the answer he must give, consistently with his opinion re- 
specting cases, will sufficiently explain why amaveramt and / heard, are 
tenses, while amatus fueram, and I had heard, are not. 

Nay, further, if it be needless nicety to admit those only as tenses, 
which are formed by inflexion, is it not equally a needless nicety to admit 
those cases only, which are formed by varying the termination ? And if 
confusion be introduced by denying 1 had heard to be a tense, why docs 
not the learned author simplify the doctrine of English nouns, by giving 
them six cases, a king, of a king, to or for a king, a king, O king, with, 
from, in, or by a king f This surely would be to perplex, not to simplify. 
In short, the inconsistency of those grammarians, who deny that to he a 
case, which is not formed by inflexion, yet would load us with moods 
and tenses, not formed by change of termination, is so palpable, as to 
rtiquire ncitlier illustration nor argument to expose it. If these authors 
would admit, that we have as many cases in Eiiglisli, as there exist rela-’ 
tions expressed by prepositions, then, indeed, though they might over- 
whelni us with the number, w'e should at least acknowledge the consist- 
ency of their theory. But to adopt the principb; of inflexion in one case, 
and reject it in another, precisely parallel, involves an inconsistency which 
must excite amazement. Nil fuit sic unqunm inipar sibi. Why do not 
these gentlemen favour us with a dual number, with a middle voice, and 
with an optative mood? Nay, as they are so fond of tenses, as to lament 
that we rob them of all but two, why do they not enrich us with a first 
and second aorist, and a paulo post future? and, if this should not suffice, 
they will find in Hebrew a rich supply of verbal forms. We should then 
have kaland niphhal, pihliel and pyhhal, hiphhil and hophhal, hithpahhel 
and hothpahhel, and numerous other species and designations. What a 
wonderful acquisition this would be to our stock of moods, tenses, and 
voices ! 

One of these grammarians, indeed, reverencing the old maxim est modus 
in rebus, observes, that “ it is necessary to set bounds to this business, so 
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supposes, I can easily imagine; fear ^ fear -did, feared^ 
or did fear ; but the question returns, whence comes the 

as not to occasion obscnrit}^ and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
and perspicuous.” This is so far good; because, though it vindicates 
the impropriety, it modestly would confine it within decent bounds. But 
surely it cannot be necessary to r(‘mind this w'riter, that when the bound- 
ary between riglit and WTong, propriety and impropriety, is once passed, 
it is extremely difficult to i)rescribe limits to the transgression ; and that 
arbitrary distinctions, resting on no other foundation than prejudice or 
fashion, must ever be vague, questionable, and capricious. These are 
truths of winch, I am persuaded, the author to whom I allude needs not 
to be reminded. But it may be necessary to impress on his attention 
another truth equally in con Unstable, that no authority, how respectable 
soever, can sanction inconsistency ; and that great names, though they 
may he honoured by ignorance and credulity with the most obsequious 
homage, will never pass with the intelligent reader, either for demonstra- 
tion or for argument. This author, in defence of his theory of cases and 
tenses, observes, “ that the proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
languages, is e(;rtainly that which it has in tlTe grammars of these lan- 
guages.” 0)1 what evidence is this assumption founded ? Here is exhi- 
bited a petith prhwipiit too palpable to escape the detection of the most 
inattentive reader, lie proceeds: “ But in the Greek and Latin gram- 
mars we uniformly find that some of the tenses arc formed by variations 
of the principal verb, and others by the addition of helping verbs.” It is 
answered that the admission of these forms in Greek and Latin grammars, 
is a question of mere expediency, and nowise affects the doctrine for 
which we contend, any more than the admission of six cases in all the 
Latin declensions affects the doctrine of cases ; though in no one dcclen- 
nsion have all the cases dissimilar terminations. This position it would be 
easy to demonstrate : it would be easy likewise to show why, notwith- 
standing this occasional identity of termination, six cases are admitted in 
all the declensions ; hut the subject is foreign to our present purpose. 
It is important, however, to observe, what has escaped the notice of the 
author, that the principle, on wdiich the admission just mentioned may he 
expedient in a Latin grammar, has no existence whatever in the English 
language. 

It is therefore,” he continues, “indisputable, that the principal, or 
the participle, and an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek 
and Latin languages.” Tliis, as 1 have remarked, is a palpable petitio 
jwincipii. It is to say, that because amalus fucram is a tense, therefore 
“ 1 had been loved” is a tense also. The author forgets that the pre- 
mises must be true, to render the conclusion legitimate. He forgets, that 
a circular argument is a mere sophism, because it assumes as true what 
it IS intended to prove. Whether amatiis fucram be or be not a tense, is 
the very point in question ; and so far am I from admitting the affirmative 
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termination ed in doed^ from which did itself is contracted ? 
This query seems to have escaped the attention of the learned 
author 

as unquestionable, tliat I contend, it lias no more claim to the designation 
of tense, than to-o/xat TfrvcfxDs — no more claim than ainandinn est mihi, 
amari opoi'tet, or amaftdus sum, have to be called moods. Here I must 
request the reader to bear in mind the necessary distinction between the 
grammar of a language, and its capacity of expression. 

In answ’er to the objection of inconsistency, in admitting tenses where 
there rs no inflexion, yet rejecting cases where there is no change of 
termination, the author says, ** that such a modo of declension cannot 
apply to our language.” Biit why can it not apply? Why not give as 
English cases, to a fcitig, of a I'ing, from a khig, vnth a king, hy a king, 
at a king, about a king, &c. &c.? The mode is certainly applicable, what- 
ever may be the consequences of that application. A ease surely is as 
eiisily formed by a noun and preposition, as a tense by a participle and 
auxiliary. Rut the author observes, “ the English language would then 
have a much greater number of cases than the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages.’* And why not? Is the number of cases in English, or any 
other language, to be limited by the number in Greek or Latin ? or does 
the author mean to say, that there is any peculiar propriety in the num- 
ber five or six? The author, to be consistent with himself, ought to ac- 
knowledge as many cases as there are prepositions to be found in the 
English language. This, it may be said, would encumber our grammar, 
and embarrass the learner. Tliis is, indeed, an argument against the 
expediency of the application, but not against the practicability of the 
principle in question. Resides, it may be asked, why does the author 
confine his love of simplification to cases? Why not extend it to tenses 
also ? Why maintain, that inflexion only makes a case, and that a tense 
is formed without inflexion ? Why dismiss one encumbrance, and admit 
another ? 

The author observes, that “ from grammarians, who form their ideas 
and make their decisions respecting this part of grammar, on the prin- 


* Mr. Gilchrist, in his “ Philosophic Etymology,” represents the ter* 

minations ath, eih, ad, ed^ et, en, an, as conjunctives, equivalent to the 
sign +, denoting add, or join (see p. 102). In another part of the same 
work, he considers did to be do doubled, as dedi from the Latin do, which 
he believes to be the very same word with our do. Repetition, he ob- 
serves, is a mode of expressing complete action. Hence we have do^ 
eo-cd, dede, did, in English. This explanation is ingenious, and furnishes 
a probable account of the origin of the word did, which he remarks was 
formerly spellcxl dede. 
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Actions and states of being may be predicated as either 
C(3rtain or contingent, free or necessary, possible or iinpossi- 

ciples and construction of languaj^es, which in these points do not suit 
the peculiar nature of our own, but differ considerably from it, wc may 
naturally expect grammatical schemes that arc neither perspicuous nor 
consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than inform the learner.’* 
Had I been reprehendiri" the author’s own practice, I should have em- 
ployed nearly the same language. How these observations, certainly 
judicious and corrc'ct, can he reconciled with the doctrine of the writer 
himself, 1 am utterly at a loss to conceive. TIis ideas of consistency and 
simplicity are to mo incomprcdicnsihle. lie rejects prepositional cases 
for the sake of simplicity, and he admits various moods and tenses, 
equally foreign to the genius of our language, in order to avoid per- 
plexity. Surely this is not a “ consistent scheme.” Nay, he tells us, 
“ that orj the principle of imitating other languages in names and forms 
(1 beseech th(^ reader to mark the words), without a correspondence in 
nature and idiom, we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a 
variety of cases, for English substantives: hut,” he adds, “ this variety 
does not at all correspond with the idiom of our language.” After this 
observation, argument surely becomes unnecessary. 

I have licye, the reader will perceive, assailed the author’s doctrine 
merely on the ground of inconsistency. It is liable, however, to objec- 
tions of a more serious nature ; and were I not apprehensive that I have 
already exhausted the patience of the reader, T should now proceed to 
state these ohjeetions. There is one observation, however, which 1 feel 
it necessary to make. The author remarks, that to take the tenses as 
they are commonly received, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and 
their differences, “ is a much more useful exercise, as w(dl as a more 
proper, for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might be easily raised, 
new theories on the subject.” If the author by this intends to insinuate 
that out doctrine is new, he errs egregioiisly. For Wallis, one of the 
oldest, and cert.iiidy one of the best of our English grammarians, duly 
attentive to the simplicity of that language whose grammar he was ex- 
hibiting, assigned only two tenses to the English verb. He says, Nos 
duo taiiium hahemns tempora^ Prccsens ct Prcetcritiiw ; and on this sim- 
ple principle his explanation of the verb proceeds. In the preface to his 
grammar, he censures his few predecessors for violating the simplicity of 
the Englisli language, by the iiitruductioii of names and rules foreign to 
the English idiom. Cnr liujusmoiti casiium^ gencruin^ modorumt tempo- 
rtnnquc fictam ct ineptam plane congeriem introducamus citra omneni we- 
cessitatvm, ant in ipsa lingua f undame ntum, nulla ratio suadet. And so 
little was he aware that the introduction of technical names for things 
which have no existence, facilitates the acquisition of any art or science, 
that he affirms it in regard to the subject before us to be the cause of 
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ble, obligatory or optional ; in short, as they may tahc ])lace 
in a variety of ways, they may be spoken of, as diversified in 
their modes of production. Hence arises another accident 
of verbs, called a mood, expressing the mode or manner of 
existence. These modes arc, in some languages, partly ex- 
pressed by inflexions, partly by auxiliary verbs, or words sig- 
nificant of the model diversity. In English there is only one 
mood, namely, the indicative. The Greeks and Homans ex- 
pressed by inflexions the most common modes of action or 
existence, as conditionality, power, contingency, certainty, 
liberty, and duty. In our language they are denoted by 
auxiliary verbs. 

The English verb has only one voice, namely, the active. 
Dr. Lowth, and most other grammarians, have assigned it 
two voices, active and passive. Lowth has, in this instance, 
not only violated the simplicity of our language, but lias also 
advanced an opinion inconsistent with his own principles. 
For, if he has justly excluded from the number of cases in 
nouns, and moods in verbs, those which are not formed by 
inflexion, but by the addition of prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs, there is equal reason for rejecting a passive voice, if it 
be not formed by variety of termination. Were I to ask him 
why he denies from a king to be an ablative case, or 1 may 
love to be the potential mood, he would answer, and very 
truly, that those only can be justly regarded as cases or 
moods which, by a different form of the noun or verb, express * 
a different relation or a different mode of existence. If this 
answer be satisfactory, there can be no good reason for as- 
signing to our language a passive voice, when that voice is 
formed, not by inflexion, but by an auxiliary verb. Doceor 
is truly a passive voice ; but 1 am taught cannot, without 
impropriety, be con.sidered as such, llesides, as it is justly 
observed by Dr. Ash, our author, when he parses the clause, 
“ I am well pleased,” tells us that am is the indicative mood, 
present tense, of the verb to he ; and pleased^ the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb to please. Now, in parsing, every word 

great confusion and perplexity. Qua; (inuiitia })rcecc}ita) a lingua nostra 
sunt prorsus aliena^ adeoque confusionem potius et obscuritalem pariunt, 
quam explicaiioni inserviunt. 
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should be considered as a distinct part of speech : whether, 
therefore, we admit pleased to be a passive participle or not, 
(for this j)oint I shall' afterwards examine,) it is obvious that 
on the principle now laid down, and acknowledged by Dr. 
liowth, am pleased is not a present passive, nor has the 
author himself parsed it in this manner. Into such incon- 
sistencies do our grammarians run, from a propensity to 
force the grammar of our language into a conformity with 
the structure of Greek and l^atin. 

The same reasoning will also account for my assigning to 
English verbs no more than two tenses and one mood. For, 
if we consider the matter, not metaphysically, but grammati- 
cally, and regard those only as moods which are diversified 
by inflexion, (and, as Lowth liimself observes, as far as gram- 
mar is concerned, there can be no others,) we find that our 
language has only one mood and two tenses. 

This doctrine, in respect to the cases, is very generally ad- 
mitted. For though the Greeks and Romans expressed the 
different relations by variety of inflexion, which they termed 
cases, it does not follow that we are to acknowledge the same 
number of cases as they had, when these relations are ex- 
]n*essed in FiUglish, not by inflexions, but by prepositions or 
words significant of these relations. The Ijatins would not 
liavc acknowledged ahsqae fructUy without fruit, as forming 
a seventh case, though they acknowledged friwtu^ by fruit, 
as making an ablative or .sixth case. And why ? because the 
latter only was formed by inflexion. For this reason, I con- 
sider giving the name of dative case to the combination of 
w^ords fn a king^ or of ablative case to the expression from a 
/i/w//, to be a palpable impropriety. Our language knows no 
such cases ; nor would an Englishman, unacquainted with 
Greek or Latin, ever dream of these cases, though perfectly 
master of his own language. 

In the same manner it may be asked, wdiat could lead him 
to distinguish a diversity of moods, or a plurality of voices, 
where there is no variety of termination to discriminate 
them } The distinction of circumstances, respecting the 
inodes of existence, he expresses by words significant of 
thc.se accidents ; but he w'ould no more dream of giving these 
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forms of expression the name of moods, than he would be 
disposed to call a king hyi\\Q name of casus ablalirtfs, 
or permit me to go the first person siiif^iilar of the imperative 
mood. If, indeed, he were somewhat acquainted with Latin, 
he might, in the true spirit of modern grammarians, contend 
that let me goy or permit me to go, is truly the first person 
singular of the imperative mood ; assigning as a reason for 
this assertion, that such is the designation of earn in Latin. 
With the most correct knowledge, however, of his own lan- 
guage only, he could never be seduced into this absurdity. 
A little reflection indeed might teach him, that even cam in 
Latin is an elliptical cxjiression for sine ui earn, the word 
earn itself denoting neither entreaty nor command. 

In truth, wo may as reasonably contend that our language 
has all the tenses which are to be found in Greek and l^atin, 
because, by the aid of auxiliaries and definitives, we contrive 
to express what they denoted by one word, as to contend 
that we have a potential, an optative or imperative mood, or 
a passive voice ; because by auxiliaries or variety of arrange- 
ment we can express the circumstances of power, liberty, 
duty, passion, &c. No grammarian has yet gone so far as 
to affirm that wc have in English a panlo post future, be- 
cause our language, by deiinitives or auxiliaries, is capable 
of expressing that time. Or, what should wc think of that 
])erson’s discernment, who should contend that the Ijatins 
had an optative mood, because utinam legeres signifies “ I . 
wish you would read” ? It is equally absurd to say that we 
have an im])erfcct, preterpluperfect, or future tenses; or that 
we have all the Greek varieties of mood, and two voices, be- 
cause by the aid of auxiliary words and definitive terms wc 
contrive to express these accidents, times, or states of being. 

1 consider, therefore, that we have no more cases, moods, 
tenses, or voices in our language, as far as its grammar, not 
its capacity of expression, is concerned, than we have variety 
of tcnninatioii to denote these different accessary ideas. 

As the terminations of verbs in most languages are varied 
by tense and mood, so arc they also varied according as the 
subject is of the first, second, or third person. Thus, in the 
only two tenses that we have in English, namely, the present 
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and the prctcrpcrfcct tenses, the second person singular of 
each is formed from the first, by adding at or eat, as, / lo\ie, 
thou torest ; I loved^ thou loKeilst ; and the third person sin- 
gular of the present is formed by adding s, or the syllable 
cth or ///, to the first, as, love, loves, or loveth; read, reads, 
or readetU. These are the only variations which our verbs 
admit, in concordance with the person of the nominative sin- 
gular. The three persons plural are always the same wdth 
the first person singular. 

Before; I proceed to the conjugation of verbs in general, I 
shall first explain the manner in which the auxiliaries are 
conjugated. Of these the most extensively useful is the 
verb to he, denoting simple affirmation, or expressing exist- 
ence. 'J"lie next is that which signifies action, namely, the 
verb to do. The third is the verb to have, implying posses- 
sion. The others are, shall, will, may, can, &c. 1 begin 

with the verb to he» 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1 am Thou art lie, she, or it is 

Plur. We are Ye or you are They are. 

I be Thou beest He, she, or it be 

We be Ye or you be They be, 

from the Saxon 

Ic bco Thu beest He bectb, 

lire obsolete, unless followed by a concessive term* Thus, instead of say- 
ing, “ Many there he that go in thereat,” we should now say, “ Many 
there arc.'" For “ to whom all hearts he open,” we should now write, 
“to whom all hearts are open.” We find them however used with the 
conjunctions if and though ; thus, “ If this be my notion of a great part 
of that high science, divinity, you will be so civil as to imagine, I lay no 
mighty stress upon the rest.” — Pope. That this was his notion the author 
had previously declared; the introductory clause, therefore, is clearly 
affirmative, and is the saim; us if he bad said, “ As this is my notion.” 
“Although she he abundantly grateful to all her protectors, yet I observe 
your name most often in her mouth.” — Swift. “The paper, although 
it be written with spirit, yet would have scarce cleared a sh\\Vmg*’--^Swift. 
Ill the tw^o last sentences the meaning is affirmative ; nothing conditional 
or contingent being implied. 

In the following examples, it expresses doubt or contingency. “ If 
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Preterite. 


Sing, 

I was 

Thou wast‘‘ 

He was 

Plur, 

We were 

Ye or you were 

They were. 


Imperfect Conditional. 


Sing, 

I were 

Thou wert 

He were 

Plur. 

We were 

Ye or you were 
Infinitive. 

They were. 


To be. 


It may seem inconsistent with the opinion which I have 
delivered concerning moods, to assign an infinitive to tliis 
verb ; and the existence of this infinitive may appear, perhaps, 
a sufficient refutation of that opinion. I shall, therefore, 
brielly repeat what I have said, and offer a few additional 
observations. 

I have remarked that the first care of men, in a rude and 
infant state, would be to assign names to surrounding objects; 
and that the noun, in the natural order of things, must have 
been the first part of speech. Their inventive powers would 
next be employed to express the most common energies or 
states of being, such as arc denoted by the verbs, to do, to 
he, to anjfer. Hence, by the help of these combined with a 
noun, they might express their energy or state of that thing, 
of wdiich the noun was the name. Thus, I shall suppose 
that they assigned the word plant, as the name of a vege- 
table set in the ground. To express the act of setting it, 
they would say, do plant, that is, act plant, I'he letters d 
and I being nearly allied, it is easy to conceive how the word 
do, by a variation very natural and common to all languages, 
might be changed into to ; and thus the word to prefixed to 
a noun would express the correspondent energy or action. 

In what light then are we to consider the phrase to plant, 
termed an infinitive, or to what class of words is it reduci- 

thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down *. e, “ sliouldst ho.” “ If 
I be in d ifficult^^ your ; f. €, “ If I should be.” ** 

' ^ I hough the authority of IMilton, Dryden, Pope, and Swift, can be 
pleaded in favour of wert, as the second person singular of this tense, I 
am inclined to agree with Lowth, that in conformity to analogy, as uell 
as the practice of the best ancient writers, it would be better to confine 
wert to the imperfect conditional. • 
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blc ? Previously to my answering this question, it is ne- 
cessary to remind the reader, that a verb joined* to a noun 
forms a sentence; that aflirmation is essential to the character 
of a verb ; and that, for this reason, and this only, it has 
been pre-eminently distinguished by the name of verb, or th(j 
word. Destroy this characteristic, and it is immediately 
confounded with the adjective, or the participle. * It is its 
power of predication only, which constitutes it a distinct 
part of speech, and discriminates it from every other. Vir 
sapit, and vir est sapiens^ arc equivalent expressions. Cancel 
the assertion, and the verb is lost. The expression becomes 
vir sapienft, “ a wise man.” This opinion, I am persuaded, 
requires only to be examined to be universally adopted. If 
this be the case, the infinitive, which affirms nothing, cannot, 
without impropriety, be deemed a verb. It expresses merely 
an action, passion, or state abstractedly. Hence many gram- 
marians have justly considered it as no part of the verb ; and, 
in the languages of Greece and Rome, the infinitive was 
employed like a common substantive, having frequently an 
adjective joined with it, and subject to the government of 
verbs and prepositions. This opinion has been lately con- 
troverted by a writer of considerable eminence as a Latin 
scholar. But, after examining the matter with attention, I 
take upon me to affirm that not a single example can be pro- 
duced wherein the infinitive, as used by the Greeks and 
•Romans, might not be supplied by the substitution of a noun. 
Wherefore, admitting the established principle, voces valent 
signijicatione^ there cannot exist a doubt that tlic infini- 
tive, which may in all cases be supplied by a noun, has 
itself the real character of a noun. And, if the essence of a 
verb consist in predication, and not, as some think, in imply- 
ing time in conjunction with an attribute, which is the cha- 
racteristic of a participle, then the infinitive, as it can pre- 
dicate nothing, and joined to a substantive makes no sentence, 
cannot therefore be deemed a verb. When I say, legere est 
facile y “ to read is easy,” it is obvious that there is only one 
sentence in each of these expressions. But if legere (to read) 
were a verb as well as est (is), then there would be two verbs 
and also two affirmations, for affirmation is inseparable from 
a verb. 1- remark also, thiit the verbal noun lectio (reading) 
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substituted for legere (to read) would precisely express the 
same sentiment. For these reasons 1 concur decidedly with 
those grammarians who are so far from considering the in- 
finitive as a distinct mood, that they entirely exclude U from 
the appellation of verb*. 

It may be asked, what then is it to bo called ? In answer 
to this query, I observe, that it matters little what designa- 
tion bo assigned to it, provided its character and office be 
fully understood. The ancient Latin grammarians, as Pris- 
cian informs us, termed it properly enough, nomen verhl^ 

“ the noun or name of the verb.” To proscribe terms, which 
have been long familiar to us, and, by immemorial possession, 
have gained an establishment, is always a difficult, and fre- 
quently an ungracious task. I shall therefore retain its usual 
name, having sufficiently guarded the reader against a mis- 
conception of its character. 

Now, in our language, the infinitive has not even the dis- 
tinction arising from termination, to entitle it to be ranked in 
the number of moods ; its form being the same with that of 
the present tense, and probably, both in its termination and 
its prefix, originally identical. For, if the doctrine just pro- 
posed be correct, the word do was put before each. To this 
rule the English language furnishes only one exception, 
namely, the verb of existence, in which the present indicative 
is am^ whereas the infinitive is to he. This, however, can 
scarcely be deemed an excejition, when it is considered, that * 
the present indicative of this verb was originally be as well as 
am ; though the former be now in a state of obsolescence, or 
rather entirely obsolete. At the same time, as this is the only 
verb in which the infinitive differs in form from the present 
of the indicative, 1 have judged it necessary to note the ex- 
ception, and assign the infinitive. 

® If the expression of time with an attribute “ be sufficient to make a 
verb, the participle must be a verb too, because it signifies time also. 
But the essence of a verb consisting in predication, which is peculinr to 
it, and incommunicable to all other parts of speech, and these infinitives 
never predicating, they cannot be verbs. Again, the essence of a noun 
consisting in its so subsisting in the understanding, as that it may be the 
subject of predication, and tliese infinitives being all capable of so sub- 
sisting, they must of necessity be nouns.”— Crraw. Cmment, 
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Present part. Being 

Past part. Been *. 

TO DO. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. I do Thou doest or dost He doeth, doth or does 

Plur. We do Ye or you do They do. 

Preter perfect. 

Sing. I did Thou didst He, she, or it, did ** 

Plur. We did Ye or you did They did. 

Participles. 

Present Doing 

Past Done. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Thou hast He hath or has 

Yc or you liavc They have. 

® Tho vari(’ty of form which this verb assumes, clearly shows that it 
has proceeded from diftbrerit sources. 

yim is from the Anglo-Saxon eo»t, and is from the Anglo-Saxon or is; 
and these have been supposed to have come from the Greek nfii et?. 

Tlu^ derivation of arc is doubtful. It may, perhaps, have proceeded 
directly from cr or cram of the Icelandic verb, denoting “ to be.” By Mr. 
Gilchrist it is considered as “ the same with the infinitive termination 
arc, ere, irr.” Mr. Webb conjectured, that it might have some relation 
to the Greek enp, sjmug. Both these explanations appear to us some- 
what fanciful. 

Art is from the Anglo-Saxon cart. “Thou cart,” thou art. 

Was is evidently the Anglo-Saxon wa:s ; and ivast, wert^ probably 
from tlie rranco-Tlieatisc, warst ; and were from the Anglo-Saxon wcere, 
wreron, 

lie is from the Anglo-Saxon Ic hco. Jam, which, with the Gaelic verb 
bi, to he, Mr. Webb considered to be derived from jStor, life, as the Latin 
fui, from to groiv. This conjecture he supports by several pertinent 
quotations. See Mr. Bosworth’s ** Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” 

p. 161. 

The words did, hast, hath, has, had, shalt, wilt, arc evidently, as 
Wallis observes, contracted for doed, haveth, haves, haved, shalVst, wilVst. 


Sinjr, I have 
Plur. Wc have 
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P reter perfect . 

Sing. I had Thou hadst 

Piur. We had Ye or you had 

Participles, 

Present Having 

Past Had. 

Liberty is expressed by the verb 

MAY. 


lie had 
They had. 


Sing^ I may 
Plur, We may 

Sing. I might 
Phir. We might 


Indicative Mood, 
Present. 

1'hou maycst 
Ye or you may 

P reter perfect. 
Thou mightest 
Yo or you might 


Me may 
They inay‘‘. 


He might 
They might. 


Power or ability is cx])rcsscd by 

CAN. 


Sing. 1 can 
Plur. We can 

Sing. I could 
Pkir. We could 


Indicative Mood. 
Present, 
Thou canst 
Ye or you can 

Preter perfect. 
Thou couldst 
Ye or you could 


lie can 
They can**. 

He could 
Tliey could. 


* This verb is derived from the Saxon magan, posse, the present of 
which is Ic mag. and the preterite Ic imU. Hence also lo mot. 

For as the fisshe, if it be drie, 

Mote in dofaute of water die*.” — Gower. 

*' This verb is derived from cunnan, scire, posse, sapere. Hence is de- 
rived the verb “ to ken,” or “ to know;” or more probably, •indeed, they 
were one and the same word : hence also the word cunning. “ To ken ” 
is still used in Scotland; and in the expression of Shakspeare, “ 1 ken 
them from afar,” is erroneously considered by some critics to incan-, “ I 
see them.” 

H 
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Fiiturition and duty are expressed by the verb shally but 
not each in the three persons. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

a Sing. 1 shall Thou shalt lie shall 

Plur. We shall Ye or you shall They shall. 

“ This verb is, unquestionably, a derivative from the Saxon jpceal, / 
owe or / ought, and was originally of the same import. I shall denoted 
“it is my duty," and was precisely syrionyinoua with dcbco in Latin. 
Chaucer says, “ The faith I shall to God;" that is, “ the faith I owe to 
God." “ Thou shalt not kill," or- “ thou oughtest not to kill." In this 
sense, shall is a present tense, and denoted present duty or obligation. 
But, as all duties and all commands, though present in respect to tlieir 
obligation and authority, must be future in regard to their execution ; so 
by a natural transition, observable in most languages, this word, signifi- 
cant of pr(‘sent duty, came to be a note of future time. 1 hav(* considered 
it however as a present tense ; 1st, because it originally denoted present 
time ; 2dly, because it still retains the form of a present, preserving thus 
tlu? same analogy to should that can does to could^ may to might, will to 
would; and 3dly, because it is no singular thing to have a verb in the present 
tense, expressive of future time, commencing from the present moment ; 
for such precisely is the Greek verb n^Khw, futurvs sum. Nay, tlie verb 
will denotes present inclination, yet in some of its jiersons, like shally ex- 
presses futurition. 1 have considered, therefore, the verb shall as a pre- 
sent tense, of which should is the pretcrperi’ect. 

Johnson’s explanation of the meaning of tliis verb is so perspicuous, 
that as foreigners are apt to mistake its use, I shall here transcribe his 
words. / shall love : “ it will be so that 1 must love,” “ I am resolved to 
love." Shall I love? “will it be permitted me to love?" “ will it bo 
that I must love ?” Thou shalt love : “ 1 command thee to love “ it is 
permitted thee to love;" “ it will be, that thou must love.” JShalt thou 
love 9 “ will it be, that thou must love “ will it be permitted thee to 

love?" He shall love: “ it w'ill be, that he must love “ it is commanded 
that he love." Shall he love 9 “ is it perinittod liim to love ? ” The plural 
persons follow the signification of the singular. 

I transcribe also the same author’s explanutioii of the verb I will. I 
mil come : “ I am willing to come," “ lam determined to come.” Thou 
will come: ** it must be, that thou must come," importing necessity; 
or “it shall be, that thou shalt come,” importing choice. Wilt thou come 9 
“hast thou determined to come?” importing choice. lie will come: 
“ he is resolved to come or “ it must be, that he must come,” import- 
ing choice or necessity. 
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Preterjyerfect, 

Swy. I should Thou shouldst He should 

Plur, We should Ye or you should They should. 


Volition and futurity are expressed by the verb to n ilL 


Sing, I will 
Plur. We will 

Sing. I would 
PUir, We would 


Present, 

Thou wilt 
Ye or you will 

Preter perfect. 
Thou wouldst 
Ye or you would 


He will 
Tlicy will®. 


He would 
They would. 


Priestley and Lowth, who have in tliis been followed by 
most otlier grammarians, call the tenses can^shalf will^ 
absolute tenses; might , could, should ^ would, conditional. 
That mighty conldy should, would, frequently imply condition- 
ality, there can be no question ; but 1 am persuaded that the 
proper character of these tenses is unconditional affirmation, 
and for these two reasons : 

1st. Their formation seems to indicate that they are pre- 
terites indicative, proceeding from their n‘sj)eciive presents, 
in the same manner as did from do, had from hare, and 
having therefore the same unconditional meaning. I'hus, / 
vwG?/, is equivalent to “I am at liberty ; ” Imighl,\.o “ 1 was 


jiliort rul e may be of some service in assisting foreigners • 
to distinguish the use of th(?se two verbs. It is this : 

1 “ In the first person simply shall foretels : 

In will a threat, or else a promise, dwells; 

Shall in the second and tlie third does threat ; 

Will simply then foretels the future feat.” 

In addition to these directions for the use of shall and willy it is to be 
observed, that, when the second and third persons are represented as the 
subjects of their own expressions, or their own thoughts, shall foretels, as 
in the first person, thus, he says he shall be a loser by this bargain;” 

“ do you suppose you •shall go ? ” ** He hoped he should recover,” and 

“ he hoped he would recover,” are expressions of different import. In 
the former, the two pronouns necessarily refer to the same person ; in the 
latter, they do not. 

* This verb is derived from the Saxon verb willan, velle, the preterite 
of which is Ic wold. 
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at liberty / raw, means I am able I could^ I was 
able / wxll^ “ 1 am willing 1 woxild^ ‘‘ I was willing.” 

2dly. They arc used to express unconditional meaning. 
If we say, “This might prove fatal to your interest,” the 
assertion of the possibility of the event is as unconditional 
as absolute, as, “ This may prove fatal to your interest.” 
“ This, if you do it, will ruin your cause,” is precisely 
ecpiivalent to, “This, were you to do it, woxild ruin your 
cause ;” equivalent as far, at least, as the unconditional 
aOirniation of the consequence of a supposed action is in- 
volved". “I may write, if T choose,” is not more absolute 
than “ I might write, if I chose.” If I say, “ I might have 
gone to the Continent,” the expression is as unconditional 
as, “ T had it in my power,” “ T was at liberty to go to the 
Continent.” “Can you construe Lycophron ?” “ I cannot 
now; but once / couW “May you do as you please?” 
“ Not now ; but once I might Is there any conditionality 
implied in the latter clause of each of these answers ? Not 
the least. They are unconditionally assertive. The forma- 
tion of these tenses, therefore, being analogous to that of 
preterites indicative, and their import in these examples, as 
in many others which might be adduced, being unconditional 
and absolute, I am inclined to consider them as preterites in- 
dicative, agreeably to their form, and as properly uncon- 
ditional in respect to signification. 

“ The preterite ivould is frequently employed, like the Latin preterim- 
perfect tense, to denote what is usual or customary. Thus, 

Qiiiiitilio si quid recitares, corrige, sodos, 

Hoc, aiebat, et hoc ; melius te posse negares, 
his terque expertum frustra; delere jubebat, 

Et male tornatos inciidi reddere versus : 

Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles. 

Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam insumebat inancm. 

Horace, 

where, the verbs aiebat, jubebat, insumebat, may be translated, “ lie would 
say,” “ he would desire,” “ he would spend.” Thus also in English, 
Pleas’d with niy admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 

Then having show’d his wounds, he'd sit him down. 
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I observe, however, that though might, could, would, 
should, are preterite tenses, they are frequently employed to 
denote present time*; but in such examples care must be 
taken that congruity of tense be preserved, and that the sub- 
sequent be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent 
verb. Thus 1 say, “ I may go if I choose,” where the li- 
berty and inclination are each expressed as present ; or, “ I 
might go if I chose,” where, though present time Ix^ implied, 
the liberty is expressed by the preterite, and the inclination 
is denoted by the same tense. 

Before 1 proceed to show how these auxiliary verbs are 
joined with others, to express the intended accessary ideas, 
I shall offer a few observations on the participle. 

“ In Latin the imperfect potential is frequently employed in the same 
manner to denote present time ; thus, irem si vcllemt expresses present 
liberty and inclination. And the same analogy obtains in Latin ; for we 
say, either, iu, si hie sis, aliter sentias, or tu, si hie esses, alder sentires. 
In such examples, it is intended to signify either the coexistence of two 
circumstances, or the one as the immediate consequence of the other. 
An identity of tense, therefore, best expresses contemporary events. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A rAHTiciPLE is a part of speech derived from a verb, agree- 
ing with its ])riniitivc in denoting action, being, or suffering, 
but differing from it in this, that the participle implies no 
affirmation 

There are two participles, the present, ending in ««</, as 
readin(j^\ and the perfect or past, generally ending in d or 
ed^ as heard^ loved, ^ 

I'lic present participle denotes the relatively, present, or 
the contemporary continuation of an action , or state of being. 
If wo say, ‘‘James was building the house,” the participle 
expresses the continuation of the action, and the verb may 
be considered as active. If we say, “ the house was build- 

'* If it, should be said, that the participle may properly be considered 
as a verb, since it implies jui attribute with time, 1 would ask, whether 
ajfirmaltim, the most important of all circumstances, and without which 
no communication could take place, should be overlooked in our class!* 
fication of words agreeably to their import, or the offices which they per- 
form. If the verb and participle be referred to one class, the principal 
part of speech which has been pre-eminently distinguished by the name 
of verb, or the v'ord, is degraded from its rank, and confounded with a 
species of words which are not even necessary to the communication of 
thought. Surely, if any circumstance can entitle any sort of words to a 
distinct reference, it is th.at of affirmation. 

If it should he objected that the participle, like the verb, governs a 
case, I would ask, because lectio^ tactio, and many other substantives, are 
found stiinetiines joined with an accusative case, were they ever on this 
account considerod as verbs ? Besides, if the government of a case be 
urged as an argument, what becomes of those participles which govern, 
no case? Nay, if the government of a case he deemed the criterion of 
a verb, what name shall we assign^to those verbs which have no regimen 
at all ? If any species of words is to he distinguished from another, the 
characteristic difference must surely belong, not to part only, but to the 
whole. 

** The termination ing is from the Anglo-Saxon ande^ eende^ ende^ indy 
onde\ undcy i/ndcy and corresponds to the termination of the Latin gerunds 
in andum and endum^ expressing continuation, Amandum, Lufiandcy Loving, 
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ing, when the wall fell/’ the participle, the same as in the 
preceding example, denotes here the continuation of a state 
of siifferiiig, or being acted upon ; and the verb may be con- 
sidered as passive. This participle, therefore, denoting either 
action or passion, cannot with propriety be considered, as it 
has been by some grammarians, as entirely an active par- 
ticiple. Its distinctive and real character is, that in point of 
time it denotes the relatively present, and may therefore be 
called the present participle ; and, in regard to action or 
passion, it denotes their continuance or incompletion, and 
may therefore be termed imperfect. Tn respect to time, 
therefore, it is present ; in respect to the action or state of 
being, it is continued or imperfect. Bpt whether it express 
action or passion can be ascertained only by inquiring, 
whether th() subject be acting or suffering ; and this is a 
question which judgment only can decide, the participle it- 
self not determining the point. If we say, the ])risoner 
was burning,” our knowledge of the subject only can enable 
us to determine whether the prisoner was active or passive ; 
whether he was employing fire to consume, or was himself 
consuming by fire. 

The other participle, ending generally in c^/, or rf, has been 
called by some grammarians^ the passive participle, in con- 
tradistinction to the one wdiich we have now been consider- 
ing, and which they have termed the active participle. 
‘‘This participle has been so called,” says thi) author of the 
BritisJi Grammar, “ becau.se, joined with the verb lo he^ it 
forms the ]iassive voice.” If the reason here assigned justily 
its denomination as a passive participle, thm-e exists the 
same reason for calling it an active participle ; for, with the 
verb lo have, it forms some of the compound tenses of the 
active woice. Tbe truth is, that, as those grammarians have 
erred who consider the participle in inr/ as an active partici- 
ide, wdien it in fact denotes either action or passion,so those, 
on the other hand, commit a similar mistake, who regard the 
particiy)le in ed as purely passive. A little attention will 
sulRcc to show that it belongs to neither the one voice nor 
the other peculiarly : anrl that it denotes merely completion 
or perfection, in contradistinction to the other participle. 
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wliicli expresses imperfection or continuation. If it be true, 
indeed, that the participle in imj docs not belong to the 
active voice only, but expresses merely the continuation of 
any act, passion, or state of being, analogy would incline us 
to infer, that the participle in erf, which denotes the comple- 
tion of an act or state of being, cannot belong exclusively to 
the ])assive voice ; and 1 conceive, that on inquiry we shall 
find this to be the case. If I say, ‘‘he had concealed a 
])oniard under his coat,” the participle here would be con- 
sidered as active. If T say, “ he had a poniard concealed 
under his clothes,” the participle would be regarded as 
passive. Does not this ])rove that this participle is am- 
biguous, tliat it properly belongs to neither voice, and that 
the context only or the arrangement can determine, whether 
it denote the ])erfection of an action, or the completion of a 
))assioii or state of being } When I say, “ Lucre tia stabbed 
herself with a dagger, which she had concealed under her 
clothes,” it is impossible to ascertain whether the participle 
be acti\ 0 or jiassive, that is, whether the verb /lacl be here 
merely an auxiliary verb, or be synonymous with the verb io 
If the former be intended, the syntactical colloca- 
tion is, she had concealed (which) dagger under her clothes:” 
if the latter, the grammatical order is, ** she had which dagger 
conct^aled and it requires but little discernment to perceive 
that “ she had concealed a dagger,” and “ had a dagger con- 
cealed,” are expressions by no means precisely equivalent. 

1 need not here remind the classical scholar, that the Latins 
had tw^o distinct forms of expression to mark this diversity ; 
the one, qnem ahiidernt, and the other, qaem ahdilum habe- 
bitL Tlie latter is tlie phraseology of Livy, describing the 
suicide of Jjiicretia. Ilis words, if translated, “ wdiich she 
had concealed,” become ambiguous ; for this is equally a 
translation of quern abdiderat. It is observable also, that 
the phrase quern uhdidernt would not imply, Hiat the dagger 
was in the possession of Lucretia at the time. 

'fhe ])articiple in erf, therefore, 1 consider to be perfectly 
analogous to the parliciplc in and used like it in either 
an active or passive sense ; belonging therefore neither to 
the one voice nor the other exclusively, but denoting the 
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completion of an action or state of being, while the participle 
in //?// denotes its continuation. 

In exhibiting a paradigm of the conjugation of our verbs, 
many grammarians have implicitly and servilely copied the 
Latin grammar, transferring into our language the names 
both of tenses and moods which have formally no existence 
in English. “ I may burn,” is denominated, by the author 
of the British Grammar, the present subjunctive; “T might 
burn,” the imperfect subjunctive; “ I may have burned,” tlie 
proterperfect ; and so on. This is directly repugnant to the 
simplicity of our language, and is in truth as absurd as it 
would be to call “ we two love,” the dual number of the pre- 
sent tense ; or “ he shall soon be buried,” a “ paulo post 
future.” Wore this principle carried its full length, we 
should have all the tenses, moods, and numbers, which are 
to be found in Greek or liatin. It appears to me, that 
nothing but prejudice or affeclation could have prompted our 
l^mglish grammarians to desert the simple structure of their 
own language, and wantonly to perplex it with technical 
terms, for things not existing in the language itself. 

I purpose, therefore, in exhibiting the conjugation of the 
English verb, to give the simple tenses, as the only ones be- 
longing to our language} ; and then show how, by the aid of 
other words combined with these, we contrive to express the 
requisite modifications, and various accessary ideas. 

Lidicaiive Present, Prefer, Part, Per/. 

Write Wrote Written. 

Present Tense, 

S. I write Thou writest He writes or writeth. 

,P. We write • Ye or you write They write. 

This tense is by some grammarians called the present indefi- 
nite ; while by others it is considered as either definite or in- 
definite. When it expresses an action now present, it is 
termed the present definite, as, ’ 

“ I write this after a severe illness.” — Paper's Letters. 

“ Saul, why persecutest thou me ?” — Bible, 

“ This day begins the woe, others must end.” — Shakspeare, 
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If the proposition expressed be general, or true at all times, 
this tense is then termed the present indefinite ; as, “ The 
wicked flee, when no man pursueth.” 

“ Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 
llobes and furr’d gowns hide vlV'—Shakspcare. 

Preier perfect. 

S. I wrote Thou wrotest He wrote. 

P. Wo wrote Yc or you wrote They wrote. 

This tense is indefinite, no particular past time being 
implied. 

These are the only two tenses in our language formed by 
varying the termination ; the only two tenses, therefore, which 
properly belong to it. 

Present Prof/ressive, or continued* 

S. 1 am writing Thou ^rt writing He is writing. 

P. We arc writing You are writing They arc writing. 

This tense denotes a present action proceeding. In re- 
gard to time, it has been termc<l definite ; and, in respect to 
action, it differs from the other present in this, that the 
former has no referoucc either to tlie perfection or imperfec- 
tion of the action ; wlicreas this denotes that the action is 
continued and imperfect. 

Present Emphatic. 

8. I do write Thou dost write lie doth or docs write. 

P. We do write Ye or you do write They do write. 

This form of the verb is emphatic, and generally implies 
doubt or contradiction on the part of the person addressed, 
to remove wliich tlie assertion is enforced by the auxiliary 
verb. In respect to time and action, it is precisely the same 
with I u rile 

“ You cannot dread an honourable death.” 

“ I do dread it.” 

“ Excellent wretch ! perdition seize my soul, but I do love 
thee.” 

Cancel the auxiliary verb, and the expression becomes 
feeble and spiritless. This is one of those phraseologies, 
which it would be impossible to render in a transpositive 
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language. *D^ me perdant^ quin te amem^ is an expression 
comparatively exanimate and insipid. 

Preterite, Indejinite, and Emphatic. 

S, I did write Thou didst write He did write. 

P. We did write You did write They did write. 

as, ‘‘ This to me in dreadful secrecy impart they did.” The 
emphasis here, however, may partly arise from the inverted 
collocation. The following example is therefore more ap- 
posite. I have been told that you have slighted me, and 
said, 1 feared to face my enemy. You surely did not wrong 
me thus ? ” “I did say so.” 

This tense is indefinite, in respect both to the time, and 
the completion of the action. 

Prefer. Imp. S;c. continued. 

S. I was writing Thou wast writing He was writing. 

P. We were writing Ye were writing They were writing. 

This tense denotes that an action was proceeding, or going 
on, at a time past either specified or implied, as “ 1 was 
writing when you called.” 

Preler perfect. 

S. I have Thou hast He has 

P. We have You have They have 

This tense expresses time as past, and the action as per- 
fect. It is compounded of the present tense of the verb de- 
noting possession and the perfect participle. It signifies a 
perfect action cither newdy finished, or in a time of which 
there is .some ])art to elap.se, or an action jjhose consecpiences 
extend to the present. In short, it clearly refers to present 
time. This, indeed, the composition of the tense manifestly 
evinces. Tims, “ I liave written a letter,” means, ‘‘ I pos- 
sess at present the finished action of writing a letter.” This 
phraseology, I acknowledge, seems uncouth and inelegant ; 
but, how awkward soever it may appear, the tense is unques- 
tionably thus resolvable. 

1st. It expresses an action newly finished, as, I under- 


written. 
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Stand that a messenger has arrived from Parts,” that is, 
‘‘ newly,” or just now,” arrived. 

2dly. An action done in a space of time, part of which is 
yet to elapse ; as, “It has rained all this week,” “ We have 
seen strange things this century.” 

3dly. An action perfected some time ago, but whose con- 
vsequcnces extend to the present time ; as, T have wasted my 
time, and now suffer for my folly.” 

This tense has been termed, by some grammarians, the 
perfect indefinite, and “ I wrote,” the perfect definite. The 
argument which they offer for this denomination is, that the 
latter admits a definitive, to specify the precise time, and the 
former rejects it. Those who reason in this manner seem to 
me not only chargeable with a perversion of terms, but also 
to disprove their own theory. For what is meant by a defi- 
nite term } Not surely that which admits or requires a defi- 
nitive to give it precision; but that which of itself is already 
definite. If, therefore, “ I wrote,” not only admits, but even 
requires, the subjunction of a defining term or clause to render 
the time definite and precise, it cannot surely be itself a de- 
finite tense. • Besides, they appear to me to reason in this 
case inconsistently with their own principles. For they call, 
/ am writing^ a definite tense ; and why ? but because it de- 
fines the action to be imperfect, or the time to be relatively 
present*. But if they reason here as they do in respect to 
the preterite tenses, they ought to call this an indefinite tense, 
because it admits not a definitive clause. They must, there- 
fore, either acknowledge that I have ivriiten is a definite 
tense, and I ivi'ote, indefinite; or they must, contrary to their 
own principles, call lam writing indefinite. 

Dr. Arthur Browne, in an Essay on the Greek Tenses'*, 
contends, that I wrote is the perfect definite, and I hare 
written the perfect indefinite. “ I wrotej'* says he, “ is not 
intelligible without referring to some precise point of time, 
(?. g» when 1 was in France. Why then does Dr. Beattie say 


“ Here I would be understood to reason on their own principles ; for 
the truth is, that each of these tenses admits a definitive. 

See the Transactions of the Boyal Irish Academy^ vol. iii. 
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I wrote is indefinite, because it refers to no particular past 
time ? No : it is indefinite because the verb in that tense does 
not define whether the action be complete, or not complete. 
And why does he say, I hare written is definite in respect 
of time } for it refers to no particular time at which the event 
liappencd. Put this example: A says to B, ‘ I wish you 
would write to that man.’ ‘ / hare written tn him," the sense 
is complete ; the expression is not sup])Osed to refer to any par- 
ticular time, and does not necessarily elicit any further inquiry. 
But if B answers, ‘ 1 wrote to him,' he is of course sup])osed 
to have in his mind a reference to some particular time, and 
it naturally calls on A to ask when ? Is it not clear then 
that I wrote refers to some particular time, and cannot have 
bemi^galled indefinite, as Dr. Beattie su])])oses, from its not 
doing so ? ” 

Dr. Browne’s argument is chargeable with inconsistency. 
He says, that because I have written elicits no farther in- 
quiry, and renders the sense complete, it denotes no deter- 
minate time ; and that I wrote refers to a particular time, 
prom])ting to farther inquiry. This at least I take to be the 
scope of his reasoning; for if it be not from their occasioning, 
or not occasioning, farther interrogation, that he deduces his 
conclusion concerning the nature of these tenses, his argu- 
ment seems nothing but pure assertion. Now, so far from 
calling that a definite tense, which necessarily requires, as he 
himself states, a defining clause to specify the point of time, 
I should call it an indefinite tense. He admits that / wrote 
refers to time past in general, and that it requires some far- 
ther specification to render the time known, as {wrote yes- 
terday. In this case, surely it is not the term wrote, but 
yesterday, which defines the precise time ; the tense itself ex- 
pressing nothing but past time in general. 

For the same reason, if, as he acknowledges, I have written 
elicits no farther inquiry, it is an argument that the sense is 
complete, and the time sufficiently understood by the hearer. 
Besides, is it not somewhat paradoxical to say that a ten.se 
which renders farther explanation unnecessary, and the sense 
complete, thus satisfying the hearer, is indefinite } and that a 
tense which does not satisfy the hearer, but renders farther 
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inquiry necessary, is definite ? This, to say the least, is some- 
what extraordinary. 

The observations of Lord Monboddo on this subject are 
not inapplicable to the point in question : I shall therefore 
transcribe them. 

“ There are actions,” says he, “ which end in energy, and 
produce no work which remains after them. What shall we 
say of such actions ? cannot we say, I have danced a dance, 
taken a walk, &c., and how Ccan such actions be said in any 
sense to be present ? My answer is, that the consequences 
of such actions, respecting the speaker, or some other person 
or <hing, are present, and what these consequences are ap- 
pears from the tenor of the discourse. ‘ T have taken a 
walk, and am much better for it.’ ‘ ][ havcj danced a dance, 
and am inclined to dance no more.’ ” 

~^rhe iWier oi nature Leing maintained, as Mr. Harris ob- 
serves, by a succe.ssion of contrarieties, the termination of 
one state of things naturally implies the commencement of its 
contrary. Hence this tense has been employed to denote an 
attribute the contrary to that which is expressed by the verb. 
Thus the Latins used vixity he hath lived,” to denote “ he 
is dead fttil lUmn^ Troy has been,” to signify Tr(/y is no 
more. A similar phraseology obtains in English ; thus, “ I 
have been young,” is equivalent to now I am old.” 

Preler Imperfect. • 

Sing. 1 have been Thou hast been He has been \ writing 

Plnr, We have been Y^ou have been They have been) 

Tliis tense, in respect to time, is the same as the last, but 
implies the imperfection of the action, and denotes its pro- 
gression. 

Preter Pluperfect. 

Sing. I had Thou hadst He liad Written 

Plur. We had Ye or you liad They had ) 

This tense denotes that an action was perfected before an- 
other action was done. 

Plnsquam Preterite Imperfect. 

SJng. I had been Thou hadst been He had been Writing 

Plur. We had been Ye had been They had been f 
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This tense, in respect to time, is more than past, and in re- 
spect to action is imperfect. It denotes that an action was 
going on, or in a state of progression, before another action 
took place, or before it was perfected ; as, “ I had been 
writing before you arrived.” 


Sing. I shall 
Plur. We shall 

Shig. I will 
Plur. We will 


Future Jndejinite. 

Thou shalt He shall 

Ye or you shall They shall 

OR 

Thou wilt He will 

Ye or you will They will 


jwrite. 

|write. 


These coni])ound tenses denote the futurity of an action in- 
definitely, without any reference to its coin])letion. The 
meaning of the several persons has been already explained. 

Future Imp. Progressive. 

I shall or will be Wc shall or will be \ 

Thou shalt or wilt be Ye shall or will be > writing. 

He shall or will be They shall or will be ) 

This tense agrees with the former in respect to time, but 
differs from it in this, that the former has no reference to the 
completion of the action, while the latter expresses its im- 
perfection and j)rogressioii. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have We shall have 

Thou shalt have Ye shall have } written. 

lie shall have They shall have ^ 


This tense denotes that a future action wdll be perfected, 
before the commencement or completion of another action, 
or before a certain future time ; as, “ Before you can have an 
answer, I shall have written a second letter.” “ By the time 
he shall have arrived, you will have conquered every diffi- 
culty.” In short, it denotes, that at some future time an 
action will be perfected. 

As it has been a subject of great controversy among gram- 
marians, what tenses should be called definite and what in- 
definite, I shall now offer a few observations which may 
serve to illustrate the point in question. 

Duration, Jike space, is continuous and uninterrupted. It 
is divisible in idea only. It is past or future, merely in re- 
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spect to some intermediate point, which the mind fixes as 
the limit between the one and the other. Present time, in 
truth, does not exist any more than a mathematical line 
can have breadth, or a mathematical point be com- 
posed of parts. This position has, indeed, been contro- 
verted by Dr. Beattie : but, in my judgment, without the 
shadow of philosophical argument Harris, lleid, and 

* Dr. Beattie observes, “ that the fundamental error of those philo- 
sophers who deny the existence of present time is, that they suppose the 
present instant to have, like a geometrical point, neither parts nor nuig- 
nitude. But as nothing is, in respect of our senses, a geometrical point, 
(for whatever we see or touch must of necessity have magnitude,) so 
neither is the present, or any other instant, wholly unoxtended.” llis 
argument amounts to this, that as a mathematical point is not an object 
of sense, nor has any real existence, so neither has a metaphysical in- 
stant. It is granted. They are each ideal. But does this prove the 
author’s position, that philosophers have erred in asserting their simi- 
larity ? or does it evince that no analogy subsists between them? Quite 
the reverse. The truth is, a geometrical point is purely ideal; it is 
necessary to the truth of mathematical demonstration, that it be con- 
ceived to have no parts. Finding it convenient to represent it to sense, 
we therefore give it magnitude. A metaphysical instant, or present 
time, is in like manner ideal; but we find it convenient to assume as 
present an extended space. The doctor observes, that sense perceives 
iiotiiing but what is present. It is true; but it should be remembered 
that not time, but objects which exist in time, are perceived by the senses. 
It may enable a person to form a correct idea of this matter, if he will 
ask himself, what he means by present time. If it he tlic present hour, 
is it not obvious that part of it is past, and part of it future ? If it be 
the present minute, it is equally clear, that tlie whole of it cannot be 
present at once. Nay, if it he the present vibration of the pendulum, is 
it not obvious that part of it is performed, and part of it remains to be 
performed ? Nor is it possible to stop in this investigation, till present 
time, strictly speaking, he proved to liave no existence. Did it exist, 
it must j)e extended ; and if extended, it cannot be present, for past and 
future must necessarily be included in it. If it should be answered, 
that this proves time, like matter, infinitely divisible, and that the most 
tedious process will still leave something capable of division, I reply, 
that as whatever may be left in the one case must be figure, and not 
a point, so the remainder, in the other, must be a portion of extended 
time, how minute soever, and not an instant. The process, therefore, 
mu^t be continued, till we arrive in idea at a point and an instant, in- 
capable of division, being not made up of parts. 
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several others, have incontrovertibly proved it. But though 
present time, philosophically speaking, lias no existence, we 
find it convenient to assume a coiTain portion of the past and 
the future, as intermediate spaces between these extremes, 
and to consider these spaces as present ; for exaiujile, the 
present day, the present week, the ])resent year, the ]u-esent 
century, though part of these several ])eriods be ])ast, and ])art 
to come. We speak of them, however, as present, as “this 
month,” “ this year,” “ this day.” Time being thus in its 
nature continuous, and past and future being merely relative 
terms, some ])ortion or point of time being conceived where 
the one begins and the other ends, it is obvious that all 
tenses indicative of any of these two general divisions must 
denote relative time, that is, time ])ast or future, in relation 
to some conceived or assumed si)ace ; thus it may be past or 
future, in respect to the present hour, the present day, the 
])resent week. 

Again. I'lie term indefinite is ap])lical)le either to time or 
to action. It may, therefore, be the predicate of a tense de- 
noting either that the precise time is left undetermined, or 
tliatthe action specified is not signified, as either complete or 
imperfect. Hence the controversy has been ])artly verbal. 
Hence also the contending parties have seemed to differ, while, 
in fact, they were agreed ; and, on the contrary, have seemed 
to accord, while their o])inions were, in truth, mutually re- 
pugnant. 

Dr. Browne confines the term to action only, and pleads 
the authority of Mr. Harris in his fiivour. It is true, indeed, 
tl)at Mr. Harris calls those tenses definite which denote the 
beginning, the middle, or the perfection of an action : but it 
is obvious, from the most superficial examination of his 
theory, that he denominates the tenses definite or indefinite, 
not in respect to action, but to lime. When, in the ])assage 
from Milton, 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when wc wake and when we sleep 

ho considers “ icalk^' as indefinite, is it in regard to action .? 
No. “ It is,” says he, “ because they were walking, not. at 
that instant only, but indefinitely, at any instant whatever.” 
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And when he terms Thou shall nol kill an indefinite tense, is 
it because it has no reference to the completion or the imper- 
fection of the action ? No ; it is “because,” says he, “ this 
means no particular future time, but is extended indefinitely 
to every part of time.” Besides, if Mr. Harris’s and Dr. 
Browne’s ideas coincide, how comes it that the one calls that 
a definite tense, which the other terms indefinite ? This does 
not look like accordance in sentiment, or in the application 
of terras. Yet tlie tenses in such examples as these, 

“ The wicked (Ice when no man piirsueth ; ” 

“Ad ))fnnitendum jn’ojierat, cito qui judicat;” 

“ (iod is good ; ” “ Two and two are four 5” 
which Harris and Beattie properly call indefinite, Browne 
terms definite. Nay, he denominates them thus (’or the very 
reason for which the others call them indefinite, namely, be- 
cause the sentiments are always triui, and the time of their 
•existence never perfectly ))ast. So far in respect to Mr. 
Harris’s authority in lavour of Browne, wlien he confines the 
terms definite and indefinite to action only '. 

But T forbear to ])ros(?cutc this controversy further, or to 
point out the inaccuracies with which J a])])reliend mtyiy 
writers on this subject arc cliargeable. I therefore proceed 
to review and illustrate the doctrine of the lenses which I 
have already offered. 

The present time being, as I have already observed, an 
assumed sjiacc, and of no deiinite extent, as it may be either 
tlie ])resent minute, the jiresent hour, the present month, the 
jiresent year, all of wliicli con.sist of parts, it follows that, as 
the [)resent time is itself indefinite, having no real existence, 
but being an arbitrary conception of the mind, the tense 
significant of that time nuist be also indefinite. "J’his, 1 con- 
ceive, must be sufficiently evident. Hence the present tense 

“ Wlieii we say, God is goodf I would ask Dr. Browne whether the 
verb 1)0 definite or indefinite, whether it denote perfection or imperfec- 
tion, hr have no reference to either. It appears to me that neitlier of 
the terms is in his sense applicable ; for that tlte verb denotes -simple 
affirmation with time; or, if applicable, that the tense is, contrary to his 
opinion, indefinite, the idea of completion or imperfection being entirely 
excluded. 
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not only admits, but frequently requires, the definitive now to 
limit the interval between past and future, or to note the 
precise point of time. 

Time past and time future are conceived as infinitely more 
extended than the present. The tenses, therefore, significant 
of these two grand divisions of time, are also necessarily in- 
definite. 

Again, an action may be expressed, either as finished, or 
as proceeding ; or it may be the subject of afFirmation, with- 
out any reference to either of these states. In English, to 
denote tlic continuation of the action we employ the present 
or imperfect participle ; and to denote its completion we use 
the preterite or perfect participle. When neither is implied, 

the tenses significant of the three divisions of time, without 
any regard to the action as complete or imperfect, are uni- 
formly employed. 

The tenses, therefore, indefinite as to time and action are 
these : 

The Tremit I write 

The Vreterile I wrote 

The Future I shall write. 


The six following compound tenses are equally indefinite 
ill ])oint of time ; but they denote either the coinplelioii or 
tlie progress of the action, and in this respect are definite. 


[in progress, 

I am writing 
1 was writing 
I shall be writing 


Its perfevlion, as 
I have written 
I had written 
1 shall have written. 


1 write I am wriibuj I have written. 

The first is indefinite as to time and action. If I say, “ I 
write,” it is impossible to ascertain by the mere expression, 
whether be signified, “ 1 write now,” “ I write daily,” or, “ I 
am a writer in general.” It is the concomitant circumstances 
only,, either expressed or understood, which can determine 
wdiat part of the present time is implied. When Pope intro- 
duces a letter to Lady M. W. Montague with these wonls, 
“ 1 write this after a severe illness,” is it the tense which 

r 2 
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marks the time, or is it not the date of the letter, with which 
the writing is understood to be contemporary? If you and 
I should see a person writing, and either of us should say, 
“ He writes,” the proposition would be particular, and time 
present with the speaker’s observation would be understood : 
but, is it not evident, that it is not the tense which defines 
the iiresent now^ but the obvious circumstance of the person’s 
writing at the time r And when the king, in Hamlet, says, 

“ My words fly up, ruy thoughts remain below ; 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go,” 

what renders the two first ])ropositions particular, or confines 
the tenses to the time then present, while the last proposition 
is universally true, and the tense indefinite ? Nothing, I 
conceive, but the circumstances of the speaker. Nay, does 
it not frequently happen, that we must subjoin the word now 
to this tense, in order to define the point of time ? Did the 
tense of itself note the precise time, this definitive would in 
no case be necessary. If 1 say, “ Apples are ripe,” the pro- 
position, considered independently on adventitious circum- 
stances, is general and indefinite. The time may be defined 
by adding a specific clause, as, in the month of OctobejH” 
or, if nothing be subjoined, the ellipsis is supplied either by 
the previous conversation, or in some other way, and the 
hearer understands, ‘‘ are now ripe.” This tense, therefore, 
I consider as indefinite in point of time. That it is indefinite 
in regard to action, there can be no question. 

/ am wriiiny. 

This tense also is indefinite in respect to time. It derives 
its character as a tense from the verb arn^ which implies 
aflirmalion with time, either noia^ (fcnerally, or always, Mr. 
Harris calls it the present definite, as I have already re- 
marked ; and in regard to action it is clearly definite. It is 
this, and this only, which distinguishes it from the other 
present, / tvriie^ the latter having no reference to the per- 
fection or imperfection of the action, while 1 am writing de- 
notes its continuation. Hence it is, that the latter is em- 
ployed to express propositions generally or universally true, 
the idea of perfection or incompletion being, in such cases, 
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excluded. Thus we say, The wicked Jlee when no man par- 
sueth; but not, as I conceive, with equal projmety, The 
wicked are fleeing when no man is pursuing. 

I have written. 

As / am writing denotes the present continuation of an 
action, so / have written expresses an action completed in 
a time supposed to be continued to the present, or an action 
whose consequences extend to the present time. As a tense, 
it derives its character from the tense I have, significant of 
])rcsent time ; while the perfection of the action is denoted 

tlic perfect participle. ]3nt as T have sliown tliat (Jvciy 
tense significant of present time must be, in regard to time, 
iiidefnntc, so tliis tense, conqiounded of the present tense 
/ have, must, in this respect, bo thei*efore indefinite. 

Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Harris, and several others, have 
assigned it tlie name of the preterite definite, and / wrote 
they have termed the yireterito indefinite. Browne, and one 
or two others, have reversed* this denomination. Now, that 
7 wrote docs not of itself define what ])art of })ast time is 
specified, appears to me very evident. This is, indeed, ad- 
mitted by those who contend for the definite nature of this 
tense. Why then do they call it a definite tense ? Because, 
they say, it admits a definitive term, by the aid of which it 
expresses the precise time, as, “ I wrote yesterday,” “ a 
week ago,” “ last month whereas we cannot say, “ I have 
written yesterday.” Now, as 1 remarked before, tliis ajipears 
to me a perversion of. language ; for we do not denominate 
that term definite, which requires a definitive to render it 
jirecisc. Why have the terms the, this, that, been called 
definitives ? Is it because they admit a defining term } or 
is it not because they limit or define the import of general 
terms ? T concur, therefore, with the author of the article 
“ Aorist,” in the “ Nouvelle hhicyclopedie,” when he ridi- 
cules a M. Demandrc for giving the character of definite to 
a tense which marks past .time indefinitely. This certainly 
is a perversion of terms. 

“ When we make use of the auxiliary verb,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ we have no idea of any. certain portion of time 
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intervening between the time of action and the time of speak- 
ing of it ; the time of action being some period that extends 
to the present, as, ‘ I have this year, this morning, written,’ 
spoken in the same year, the same morning ; whereas, speak- 
ing of an action done in a period past, we use the preterite 
tense, and say, ‘ I wrote,’ intimating that a certain portion of 
time is past, between the time of action and the time of 
speaking of it.” To the same purpose nearly arc the words 
of the author of the article “ Grammar,” in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” / have writlcn^'' says he, “ is always 
joined witli a portion of time which includes the present 
now or instant; for otherwise it could not signify, as it 
always does, the present possession of the finishing of an 
action. But the aorist, which signifies no such possession, 
is as constantly joined with a portion of past time, which 
excludes the present now or instant. Thus we say, ^ / hare 
written a letter this day,’ ^this week,’ &c., but* / wrote a 
letter yesterday and to interchange these expressions would 
be improper.” 

The explanation which these grammarians have given of 
the tense I have written y appears to me perfectly correct, and 
1 would add, that, though the interval between the time of 
action and the time of speaking of it may be considerable j 
yet, if the mind, in consequence of the effect’s being ex- 
tended to the present time, should conceive no time to have 
iiiiervened, this tense is uniformly employed. 

That the aorist excludes the present instant is equally 
true : but that it is incapable of being joined, as the latter 
of these grammarians supposes, to a portion of time part of 
which is not yet elapsed, is an assertion by no means correct; 
for 1 can say, “ 1 wrote to-day,” or “ this day,” as well as, 
** I have written''* ** I dined to-day,” says Swift, ** with Mr. 
Secretary St. John.” “ I took some good walks in the park 
to-day.” ** I walked purely to-day about the park.” ** I 
was this morning with Mr. Secretary about some business.” 
Numberless other examples might be produced in which this 
tense is joined with a portion of time not wholly elapsed. 

What then, it may be asked, is the difference between this 
and the tense which is termed the preterite definite ? I shall 
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endeavour to explain it, though, in doing this, 1 uuiy ho 
cluirgeable with repetition. 

Wlien an action is done in a time continuous to the pre- 
sent instant, w’e employ the auxiliary verb. Thus on finish- 
ing a letter I say, “ I have written my letter,” I j)oss(\ss 
(now) ihejittislted action of icritinij a letter^ 

Again : When an action is done in a space of time which 
tlie mind assumes as present, or when we cx])vess our imme- 
diate possession of things done in that space, we use the 
auxiliary verb. “ I liave this week written several letters.” 
“ 1 have HOW the perfection of writing several letters^ finished 
this week.”'" 

Again : When an action has been done long ago, but the 
mind is still in. possession of its conseipiences, these having 
been extended to the present time, unconscious or regardless 
of tlio interval between the time of acting and the time of 
s})eaking, we use the auxiliary verb. Thus, “ 1, like others, 
have, in my youth, trilled with my health, and old age now 
])rematurely assails me.” In all these cases, ther(5 is a clear 
reference to present time. / hare must imply present pos- 
session, and that the action, either as finished or proceeding, 
is present to the speaker. This must bo admitted, unless we 
sujipose that the term have has no ap])ro])riate or determi- 
nate meaning. 

On the other hand, the aorist excludes all idea of llu^ ]n*e- 
sent instant. Jt supposes an interval to have elapsed be- 
tween the time of the action ainl the lime of speaking ol it ; 
th(3 action is represented as leaving nothing behind it whicli 
the mind conceives to have any relation to its ])r(‘sent circum- 
stances, as, “ Three days ago I lodged in the Strand.” 

Hut, though it unquestionably excludes the ])resent instant, 
or the moHient of speaking, which the verb have eud)iac(‘S, 
yet it does not exclude that portion of present time which is 
represented as passing. All that is necessary to the use of 
this tense is, that the jnesent now be excluded, that an in- 
terval have elapsed between the time of action and the time 

These phraseologies, as the author last (piotcd oh.s(*rv("<, an* 

harsh to the ear, and appear exceedingly awkward; l»ut a little atteiitioii 
will .suffice to shovv that they correctly exhibit the ideas ijuplied by the 
tcn.se which wc have at present under Vonsideratioii. 
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of speaking of it, and that these times shall not appear to be 
continuous. When Swift says, “It has snowed terribly all 
night, and is vengeance cold,” it is to be observed, that 
though the former of these events took place in a time making 
no part of the day then passing, yet its effects extended to 
that day; he therefore employs the auxiliary verb. When 
he says, “ 1 have been dining to-day at Lord Mountjoy’s, 
and am come home to study,” he, in like manner, connects 
the two circumstances as continuous. 

But when he says, “ It snowed all this morning, and was 
sonu; inches thick in thixic or four Inuirs,” it is to be observed 
that, contrary to the opinion of the author^ 1 have quoted, 
he joins the aorist with a portion of time then conceived as 
pre.scnt or passing, but the circum.stances which had taken 
])lace, were nowise connected with the time of his writing, 
or conceived as continuous to the date of his letter. If he 
had said, “It has snowed all this morning, and is now two 
inches thick,” the two times would have appeared as conti- 
nuous, their events being connected as cause and effect. 

I wrote 1 was terhing I had written. 

The first of these, as a tense, has been already explained; 
it remains, therefore, to inquire, whether it be definite or in- 
definite in respect to action. 

1 observe then, that a tense may frequently, by inference, 
denote the perfection of an action, and thus appear to bo de- 
finite ; though, in its real import, it be significant neither of 
completion nor imperfection, and therefore, in regard to ac- 
tion, is indefinite. This seems to be the character of the 
tenses, 1 write, 1 wrote, I shall tvrile, 

“ Mr. Harris,” says Browne, “ truly calls I wrote and I 
write indefinites, although the man who wrote, has written, 
that is, the action is perfected, and the man who writes, is 
writing, that is, the action is imperfect ; but the jierfection 
and imperfection, though it be implied, not being expressed, 
not being brought into view, (to do which the auxiliary verb 
is necessary,) nor intended to be so, such tenses are properly 
called indefinites.” 

Though I am persuaded that Harris and Browne, though 
" See Encyc. Brit., Art. Grammar. 
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they concur in designing certain tenses indefinite, are in prin- 
ciple by no means agreed, yet the observations of the latter, 
when he confines the terms to action, ap))ear to me incontro- 
vertible. I would only remark, that it is not the presence of 
the auxiliary, as Browne conceives, wliich is necessary to 
denote the completion of the action, but the introduction of 
the perfect participle. Nay, I am persuaded, that, as it is 
the participle in and this onl}'^, which denotes the ])ro- 
gression or continuation of the action, this circumstance in 
every other phraseology being inferred, not expressed, so 1 
am equally convinced, that it is the perfect ])articiple only 
which denotes the completion of the action ; and that, if any 
tense not compounded of this participle, express the same 
idea, it is by inference, and not directly. According to this 
view of the matter, a clear and simple analogy subsists among 
the tenses ; thus, 


First class. 

I write 
J wrote 
I shall write 


Second, 

1 am writing 
T was writing 
T shall be writing 


Third, 

I have written 
I had written 
I shall have written. 


Now, if the progression or the perfection of an action, as 
present, past, or future, be all the possible variations, and if 
these be expressed by the second and third classes, it follows 
that, if there be any precise distinction between these and 
the first class, or unless the latter be wholly suj)eiTiumcrarv, 
it differs in this from the second and third, that while thetj 
express, cither that the action is progressive, or that it is 
complete, the first has no reference to its perfection, or im- 
perfection. 

/ was writ in (j. 

This tense, like / wrote^ is, in point of time, indefinite ; but, 
in respect to action, it is definite. It denotes that an action 
was proceeding in a time past, which time must be defined 
by some circumstance expressed or understood. 

I had written. 

This, as a tense, derives its character from the preterite of 
the verb to havSy implying past possession. Had being an 
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aorist, this tense, in regard to time, must therefore be inde- 
finite. In respect to action it is definite, implying, that the 
action was finished. As the aorist expresses time past, and 
by inference the perfection of the action, while the latter cir- 
cumstance is additionally denoted by the participle, this com- 
pound tense is employed to denote, that an action was per- 
fected before another action or event, now also past, took 
place. 

The character of the remaining tenses seems to require no 
farther explanation. I proceed therefore to consider how we 
express interrogations, coiimiands, necessity, power, liberty, 
will, and some other accessary circumstances. 

An interrogation is expressed by placing the nominative 
aft(ir >the concordant person of the tense ; thus, “ Thou 
comest” is an affirmation; Comest thou?” is an interroga- 
tion. Tf the tense be compound, the nominative is placed 
after the auxiliary, as ‘‘Dost thou come?” “Hast thou 
heard ? ” 

A command, exhortation, or entreaty, is ex])ressed by 
placing the pronoun of the second person after the simple 
form of the verb ; as. 

Write thou Write ye 

or or 

Do thou write Do ye write : 

and sometimes by the verb simply, the person being under- 
stood ; as, urite, run, be, let\ By the help of the w'ord /c/, 


® I consider that no language, grammatically examined, has more cases, 
tenses, or moods, than are formed by inflexion. But if any person be 
inclined to call these forms of expression by the name of imperative 
mood, 1 have no objection. Only let him be consistent, and call “ Dost 
thou love?” an interrogative mood, adopting also the prccative, the rc- 
(juisitive, the optative, the hortative, &c., together with the various cases 
in nouns, and tenses in verbs, which are formed by prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs : 1 should only apprehend, that language would fail him 
to assign them names. 

If it should he asked, “ Agreeably to your doctrine of the verb, as im- 
plying aflirmatioii, what part of speech would you make the verbs in the 
follo.wing sentences. Depart instantlp, improve your tinie^ forgive us our 
Slits ? Will it be said that the verbs in these nhrases are assertions ? 
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which is equivalent to permit thou ” or “ permit ye,” we 
express the persons of the Latin and Greek imperatives; 
thus, let me^ let let him^ let them, write. 

Present necessitt/ is denoted by the verb mttsf^ thus, 

1 must Thou must lie must \ 

We must * Ye must They must ) 

This verb having only one tense, namely, the ]u*esent, past 
necessity is expressed by the preterite definite of the verb, 
significant of the thing necessary, as, 


I must have Thou must have, &c. 

AVe must have Ye must have, &c. 


I may 
AVe may 

1 might 
AVe might 


Present Liberty. 

Thou mayest He may 

Ye may They may 

Past Liberty. 

Thou mi gh test He might 

Ye might They might 


written. 


I write. 
I write. 


1 might have 
AA^e might have 


Or, 

Thou mightest have, 
miglit have, &c. 


written. 


I sliouUl answer that all moods, inotajjliysiciilly considered, are, in iny 
a[)preherision, equally indicative. Eyory possible form of .speech can do 
noiliing blit express the sentiment of the speaker, his desire, his wish, 
his sensation, his perception, his belief, S:c. Whatever form, therefore, 
the expression may assume, it must be resolvable into assertion; and 
must be considered as expressing, in the person of the speaker, what he 
desires, w'ishes, feels, thinks, and so forth. No om? surely will deny, 
that “ thou onghte.st not to kill,” “ thou, shalt not kill,” “ thou art for- 
bidden to kill,” arc affirmations. And are not these expressions so 
nearly equivalent to “ do not kill,” that in Greek and Latin they arc 
rendered indifferently cither by ou ^ovevercts, or, fu; i/»oj/ev€; non occuicsi, or 
7ie Qccidito f If then we say, “ kill thou,” will it be conteruh'd that, 
though the prohibition implies an affirmation of the speaker, the com- 
mand does not? 'file expression I conceive to he strictly equivalent to 
“thou shalt kill,” “thou art ordered to kill.” Hence aiv; and /c 
avere, are deemed expressions of the same import. If the question bo 
examined grammatically, or as a subject of pure grammar, 1 am inclined 
to think that where there is no variety of termination, there cannot be 
established a diversity of mood. 

This verb is derived from the Saxon verb Ic most, ego debeo. 
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I can 
We can 


Present Ability. 

Thou caiist He can 

Ye can They can 


I write. 


Past Ability. 

I could Thou couldst He could 

We could Ye could They could 


Or, 

I could have Thou couldst have, &c. 

We could hare Ye could have, &c. 


I write. 


I written. 


Could, the preterite of the verb can, expressing past power 
or ability, is, like the tense might of the verb may, frequently 
employed to denote present time. Of their denoting past 
time the following may serve as examples. 

Can you construe Lycophron now ? No ; but once I 
could.” 

May you speak your sentiments freely ? No ; but once 
I might.” 

That they likewise denote present time, I have already ad- 
duced sufficient evidence. Might and could, being fre- 
quently used ill conjunction with other verbs, to express pre- 
sent time, past liberty and ability are generally denoted by 
the latter phraseology ; thus, “ I might have written,” “ I 
could have written.” Some farther observations respecting 
the nature of these tenses I purpose to make, when I come 
to consider what has been termed the subjunctive or con- 
junctive mood. 


I ought 
We ought 

I ought 
We ought 


Present Duty or Obligation. 

Thou oughtest He ought ) 

Ye ought They ought j write. 

Past Duty. 

Thou oughtest He ought i to have 

Ye ought They ought J written. 


The same is expressed by the verb should. Ought being now 
always considered as a present tense, past duty is expressed 
by taking the preterite definitive of the following verb. 

Having shown how most of the common accessary circum- 
stances are signified in our language, I proceed to explain 
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how we express the circumstance of suffering, or being acted 
upon. 

The manner of denoting this in English is simple and easy. 
All that is necessary is to join the verb to be with the present 
participle, if the state of suffering be imperfect or proceeding ; 
and with the perfect participle, if it be complete; thus, 


I am 

Thou art 

Me is ] 

j“ written. 

We are 

Ye are 

They are J 


Preterite. 


I was 

Thou wast 

He was 

1 written. 

We were 

Ye were 

1 

They were I 

1 have been 

I had been 

I shall be ] 

[ written. 

1 may be 

1 might be 

T could be J 


If the state be imperfect, the participle in iny must be sub- 
stituted ; thus, 

The house is building \ 

The house was building ^Progressive. 

The house shall be building j 

The house is built \ 

The house was built > Perfect. 

The house shall be built ) 

Neuter verbs, expressing neither action nor passion, admit, 
without altering their signification, either phraseology ; thus, 
I hare arisen, or 1 am arisen; T mis come, or I had come. 

I conclude this part of the subject with a few observations 
concerning the subjunctive or potential mood. 

Various disputes have arisen respecting the existence and 
the use of this mood ; nor is there, perhaps, any other point 
in grammar, on which respectable authorities are so much 
divided. 

That there is not in English, as in Latin, a potential mood 
properly so called, appears to me unquestionable. Amarem 
signifies ability or liberty‘s, involving the verbs and 

* It belongs not to my province to inquire, how amarem came to signify 
I might or could love, or whether it be strictly in the potential or the sub- 
junctive mood. I here take it for granted that amarem does, without an 
ellipsis, signify, I might, could, would, or should love, implying licet, 
possum, volo, debeo See Johnsotis Comment. 
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licet^ and may therefore be termed a potential mood ; but in 
English tliese accessary circumstances are denoted by the pre- 
terites of the verbs may and can; as, I might or could love. 

That there is no subjunctive mood, we have, I conceive, 
equal authority to assert. If I say iu Latin, cam cepissel, 
“ when he had taken,” the verb is strictly in the subjunctive 
mood ; for, were not the verb subjoined to cum.^ it must have 
taken the indicative form ; but I hesitate not to assert, that 
no example can be produced in English, where the indicative 
form is altered merely because the verb is preceded by some 
conjunctive particle. If we say, ‘^though he were rich, he 
w'ould not despise the poor,” was is not here turned into were 
because subjoined to though; for though is joined to the in- 
dicative mood, when the sentiment requires it ; the verb there- 
fore is not in the subjunctive mood. 

In respect to what has been denominated the conditional 
form of the verb, 1 observe, that the existence of this form ap- 
pears U) me highly questionable. My reasons are these : 

1st. Several of our grammarians have not mentioned it ; 
among these are the celebrated Dr. Wallis, and the author ol' 
the British Clrammar. 

2dly. I'hose, who admit it, are not agreed concerning its 
extent. Tiowth and Johnson confine it to the present tense, 
while Briestlcy extends it to the preterite. 

Jlrdly. The example which Priestley adduces of the condi- 
tional ])reterite, if thou drew, with a few others which might 
be mentioned, are acknowledged by himself to be so stiff and 
so harsli, that 1 am inclined to regard them rather as anoma- 
lies, than as constituting an authority for a general rule. 

4thly. If then this form be, agreeably to the opinions of 
liOwth and Johnson, confined to the present tense, I must 
say that I have not been able to find a single example, in 
which the present conditional, as it is termed, is anything 
but an ellijisis of the auxiliary verb. 

5thly. Those who admit this mood, make it nothing but the 
plural number of the correspondent indicative tense without 
variation ; as, 7 love, thou love, he lore, &c. Now as this is, 
in fact, the radical form of the verb, or what may be deemed 
the infinitive, as following an auxiliary, it fomis a pre- 
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sluiiptioii that it is truly an infinitive mood, the auxiliary 
being suppressed. « 

The opinion here given will, I think, be courirmed by the 
following examples. 

“ If he say so, it is well,” /. e. “ if he shall say so.” 

“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” {Bible) i. e, 
“ though he should slay.” 

“Though thou detain me, 1 will not eat,” {Ibid) /. e, 
“ shouldst detain me.” 

“ If thy brother trespass against thee,” [Ibid) i,e. “ should 
trespass.” 

“ Though he fall, he shall not utterly be cast down,” {Ibid.) 
i. e. “ though he should fall.” 

“Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day,” {Ibid.) 
i. e. “ thoii shouldst keep.” 

There are a few examples in the use of the auxiliaries do 
and hara^ in which, when the elli])sis is supjdied, the ex- 
pression appears somewhat uncouth; but 1 am persuaded 
that a little attention will show, that these examples form no 
excc]}tion to this theory. 

“ If now thou do j)rosper my way,” — Bible, ft is liere 
obvious, that the event supposed was future ; the a|)j)ropriate 
term, therefore, to express that idea, is either fshall or vr/7/. 
If the phrase were, “ if thou prosper my way,” it would be 
universally admitted that the auxiliary is suppressed, thus, 
“ if thou shalt or wilt prosper my way.” Again, when wo 
say, “ if thou do it, I shall be displeased,” it is equally evi- 
dent that the auxiliary is understood, thus, “ if thou shalt do 
it.” Now, if tliesc examples be duly considered, and if tlie 
import of the verb io do, as formerly exjdained, be reinom- 
bered, I think it will a])pcar that the expression is elliptical, 
and truly proceeds thus, “ if thou (shalt) do prosper my way.” 
The same observations arc applicable to Shakspeare’s phrase- 
ology, when he says, “ if thou do pardon, whosoever pray.” 
Again; when Hamlet says, “if damned custom have not 
brazed it so,” it is obvious that the auxiliary veil) may is 
understood ; for, if the expression be cleared of the nega- 
tive, the insertion of the auxiliary creates no uncouthness ; 
thus, “ if damned custom may have brazed it so.” 
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I am therefore inclined to think, that the conditional form, 
unless in the verb to has no existence in our language. 

Though this be not strictly the proper place, I would beg 
the reader’s attention to a few additional observations. 

Many writers of classic eminence express future and con- 
tingent events by the present tense indicative. In colloquial 
language, or where the other foi*m would render the ex- 
pression stiff and awkward, this practice cannot justly be 
reprehended. But where this is not the case, the proper 
form, in which the note of contingency or futurity is either 
expressed or understood, is certainly preferable. Thus, 

“ If thou neglectcst, or doest unwillingly, what I com- 
mand thee, I will rack thee with old cramps.” — Shnkspeare. 
Better, I tliink, if thou shalt neglect or do.” 

“If any member absents himself, he shall forfeit a penny 
for the use of the club.” — Spectator. Better, “ if any mem- 
ber absent, or shall absent.” 

“ If the stage becomes a nursery of folly and impertinence, 
I shall not be afraid to animadvert upon it.” — Spectator, 
Preferably thus, “If the stage become, or shall become.” 

I observe also, that there is something peculiar and de- 
serving attention in the use of the preterite tense /To illus- 
trate the remark, I shall take the following case. K servant 
calls on me for a book ; if 1 am uncertain whether I have it 
or not, I answer, “ if the book he in my library, or if I have 
the book, your master shall be welcome to it:” but if I am 
certain that I have not the book, 1 say, “ if the book were 
in my library, or if I had the book, it should be at your mas- 
ter’s service.” Here it is obvious that when we use the 
present tense it implies uncertainty of the fact ; and when 
we use the preterite, it implies a negation of its existence. 
Thus also, a person at night would say to his friend, “ if it 
yoli shall not go,” being uncertain at the time whether 
it did or did not rain ; but if, on looking out, he perceived it 
did not rain, he would then say, “ if it rained, you should 
not go,” intimating that it did not rain.^ 

“ Nay, and the villains march wide oetween the legs, as if 

Why this verb fo^jms an exception, it would be easy to explain. 

^ See Webster's Dissertations, p. 263. 
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they had gyves on.” — Shakspearo. Where as if they had 
implies that they had not.” 

In the same manner, if I say, “T will go, if I can” my 
ability is expressed as uncertain, and its dependent event 
left undetermined. But if I say, “ T would go, if T could,” 
my inability is expressly implied, and the dependent event 
excluded. Thus also, when it is said, “ if I may, I will ac- 
company you to the theatre,” the liberty is expressed as 
doubtful ; but when it is said, if I might, 1 would acconi- 
the liberty is represented as not existing. 

Ill thus expressing the negation of the attribute, the con- 
junction is often omitted, and the order inverted ; thus, “ if 
I had the book,” or “had I the book.” “ Were I Alexander,” 
said Parmenio, “I would accept this offer;” or, “if I were 
Alexander, I would accept.” Were is frequently used for 
would be^ and had for would hare ; as, “ it were injustice to 
deny the execution of the law to any individual ;” that is, 
“ it would be injustice.” “Many acts, which had been 
blameable in a peaceable government, were employed to 
detect cons])iracies;” where had is put for would hare \ — 
Ih(me‘‘s History of England, 

Ambiguity is frequently created by confounding fact with 
hypothesis, or making no distinction between dubitative and 
assertive phraseologies. Thus, if we employ such expres- 
sions as these, “ if thou knewest,” “ though he was learned,” 
not only to express the certainty of a fact, but likewise to de- 
note a mere hypothesis as opposed to fact, we necessarily 
render the expression ambiguous. It is by thus confounding 
things totally distinct, that writers have been betrayed not 
into ambiguity only, but even into palpable errors. In evi- 
dence of this, I give the following example: “Though he 
wore divinely inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of 
God, with supreme authority; though he were endowed with 
supernatural powers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the 
truth of what he asserted by miracles; yet, in comjdiance 
with the way in which human nature and reasonable crea- 

“ A similar phraseology in the use of the pluperfect indicative for tlie 
same tense subjunctive, obtains in Latin, as 

“ Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras .” — VtrgiU 

K 
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tures are usually wrought upoa, he reasoned.” — Atterbury's 
Sermons. 

Here the writer expresses the inspiration and the super- 
natural powers of Jesus, not as properties or virtues which 
he really did possess, but which, though not possessing them, 
he might be supposed to possess. Now, as his intention was 
to ascribe these virtues to Jesus, as truly belonging to him, he 
should have employed the indicative form was^ and not were, 
as in the following sentence: though he was rich^^i^t^r 

implyTliirnon-exis^^ of the attribute; in other words, 
“ that he was not rich.” 

A very little attention would serve to prevent these am- 
biguities and errors. If the attribute be conceived as uncon- 
ditionally certain, the indicative form without ellipsis must 
be employed, as, “ 1 teach,” “ 1 had taught,” “ I shall teach.” 
If futurity, hypothesis, or uncertainty, be intended, with the 
concessive term, the auxiliary may be either expressed or 
understood, as perspicuity may require, and the taste and 
judgment of the writer may dictate ; thus, “ if any man teach 
strange doctrines, he shall be severely rebuked.” In the 
former clause the auxiliary verb shall is unnecessary, and is 
therefore, without impropriety, omitted. “ Then hear thou in 
heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servants, and of thy people 
Israel, that thou teach them the good way wherein they 
should walk.” — Ibid. In this example the suppression of the 
au.xiliary verb is somewhat unfavourable to perspicuity, and 
renders the clause stiff and awkward. It would be better, I 
think, thou mayest teach them the good way.” Harshness, 
indeed, and the appearance of affectation, should be par- 
ticularly avoided. Where there is no manifest danger of 
misconception, the use of the assertive for the dubitative form 
is far preferable to those starched and pedantic phraseologies 
which some writers arc fond of exhibiting. For this reason, 
such expressions as the following appear to me highly offen- 
sive : if thou have determined, we must submit “ unless 
he have consented, the writing will be void;” “if this 
have been the seat of their original formation ;” unless 
thou shall speak, we cannot determine.” The last T consider 
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as truly ungrammatical. In such cases, if the dubitative 
phraseology should appear to be preferable, the stiffness and 
affectation here reprehended may frequently be prevented by 
inserting the note of doubt or contingency. 

1 observe farther, that the substitution of as for if when 
the affirmation is unconditional, will often serve to prevent 
ambiguity Thus, when the ant in the fable says to the 
grasshopper who had trifled away the summer in singing, 
‘‘ if you sung in summer, dance in winter;” as the first clause, 
taken by itself, leaves the meaning somewhat ambiguous, “ as 
you sung,” would be the better expression. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The general rule for the formation of the preterite tense, and 
the perfect participle, is to add to the present the syllable erf, 
if the verb end with a consonant, or rf, if it end with a 
vowel, as. 

Turn, Turned, Turned ; Love, Loved, Loved. 

Verbs, which depart from this rule, are called irregular, of 


which 1 believe the subsequent 
complete^. 

enumeration to be nearly 

Present. 

Preterite, 

Perfect Participle. 

Abide 

Abode 

Abode 

Am 

Was 

Been 

Arise 

Arose 

Arisen 

Awake 

Awoke R 

Awaked 

Bake 

Baked 

Baken R 

Bear, to bring forth Bore or Bare 

Born 

Bear, to carry 

Bore or Bear 

Borne 

Beat 

Beat 

Beaten 

Begin 

Began 

Begun 


* The Latins used si in both cases : and though their poets did not at- 
tend to this distinction, their prose writers generally observed it, by join- 
ing si for quoniam with the indicative mood. 

Where r is added, the 'verb follows also the general rule, 

® Some have excluded bore as the preterite of this verb. We have suf- 
ficient authority, however, for admitting it; thus, 

“ By marrying her who bore me.” — Dryden. 

K 2 
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Present, 

Preterite, Perfect Participle, 

Become 

Became 

Become. 

Behold 

Beheld 

Beheld or beholden 

Bend 

Bent R 

Bent R 

Bereave 

Bereft r 

Bereft R 

Beseech 

Besought 

Besought 

Bid 

Bade or Bid 

Bidden 

Bind 

Bound 

Bound 

Bite 

Bit 

Bitten, Bit ^ 

Bleed 

Bled 

Bled 

Blow 

Blew 

Blown 

Break 

Broke or Brake 

Broken ® 

Breed 

Bred 

Bred 

Bring 

Brought 

Brought 

Build 

Built R 

Built R ^ 

Burst 

Burst 

Burst 

Buy 

Bought 

Bought 

Can 

Could 


Cast 

Cast 

Cast 

Catch 

Caught R 

Caught R 

Chide 

Chid« 

Chidden 

Choose 

Chose 

Chosen 

Cleave, to stick or 

Clave R 

Cleaved 

adhere 



Cleave, to split 

Clove, or clave, or 

Cloven, or Cleft 

cleft 


Cling 

Clung 

Clung 

Climb 

Clomb R^ 

Climbed 


Beholden is obsolescent in this sense. 

*> “ So kept the diamond, and the rogue wa» bit.” — Pope, 

“ There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone.” — Taller, 
c Brahe seems now obsolescent. 

d Though Jolinson has not admitted the regular form of the participle 
in this verb, I think there is sufficient authority for concurring with Lowth 
in receiving builded as the participle as well as built f though it be not in 
such general use. 

Chode, which occurs twice in the Bible, is now obsolete, 
f Lowth has given clotnb as the preterite of climb. I can find, how- 
ever, no authority later than Spenser, and am inclined to think it is now 
obsolete. 
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Present, 

Preterite, 

Perfect Participle, 

Clothe 

Clad R « 

Clad R 

Come 

Came 

Come 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Crow 

Crew R 

Crowed 

Creep 

Crept 

Crept 

Cut 

Cut 

Cut 

D.are, to venture 

Durst R 

Dared 

Dare, to challenge. 

is regular. 


Deal 

Dealt R 

Dealt R 

Dig 

Dug R 

Dug R 

Do 

Did 

Done 

Draw 

Drew 

Drawn 

Drive 

Drove 

Driven 

Drink 

Drank 

Drunk 

Dwell 

Dwelt R 

Dwelt R 

Eat 

Ate 

Eaten 

Fall 

Fell 

Fallen 

Feed 

Fed 

Fed 

Feel 

Felt 

Felt 

Fight 

Fought 

Fought 

Find 

Found 

Found 

Flee 

Fled 

Fled 

Flie 

Flew 

Flown 

Fling 

Flung 

Flung 

Forget 

Forgot 

Forgotten 

Forgo ^ 


Forgone 

Forsake 

Forsook 

Forsaken 

Freeze 

Froze 

Frozen 

Freight 

Freighted 

Freighted, or 
Fraught 

Get 

Gat, or Got 

Gotten, or Got 


* The irregular preterite clcui is obsolescent. 

I know no example in which the preterite, which analogically would 
^^forwent^ is to be found. It may be here remarked that this verb, in 
violation of analogy, is generally spelled /orego, as if it meant “ to go be- 
fore.” This is equally improper as it would be to write forebidy forcsakcy 
foreswear y for forbid, forsake, forswear. 

Fraught is more properly an adjective than participle. 
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Present, 

Preterite. 

Perfect Participle, 

Gild 

Gildn 

Gilt R 

Gird 

Girt R 

Girt R 

Give 

Gave 

Given 

Go 

Went 

Gone 

Grave 

Graved 

Graven r 

Grind 

Ground 

Ground 

Grow 

Grew 

Grown 

Have 

Had 

Had 

liang“ 

Hung R 

Hung R 

Hear 

Heard 

Heard 

Heave 

Hove ^ R 

Hoven r 

Help 

Helped 

Holpen R 

Hew 

Hewed 

Hewn R 

Hide 

Hid 

Hidden or Hid 

Hit 

Hit 

Hit 

Hold 

Held 

Holden®, or Held 

Hurt 

Hurt 

Hurt 

Keep 

Kept 

Kept 

Kneel 

Knelt 

Knelt 

Knit 

Knit, or Knitted Knit, or Knitted 

Know 

Knew 

Known 


* This verb, Lowth says, when employed as an active verb, “ may 
perhaps, most properly be used in the regular form.’* Here the learned 
author appears to me, if he be not chargeable with error, to have ex- 
pressed his moaning incorrectly ; for it cannot be disputed that the irre- 
gular form of this verb is frequently, and with unquestionable propriety, 
used in an active sense. Thus we say, “ the servant hung the scales in 
the cellar;” and passively, “ the scales were hung by the servant.” I 
should, therefore, rather say that, when this verb denotes suspension, for 
the purpose of destroying life, the regular form is far preferable. Thijs, 

^ The irregular preterite and participle of this verb are employed in 
sea language ; but the latter rarely. 

® Lowth has given holpen as the participle ; it is now obsolescent, 
if not obsolete. It belonged to the verb to holp, which has been long out 
of use. 

d Several grammarians have rejected hid as a participle. It rests, how- 
ever, on unquestionable authority ; but hidden is preferable. 

c Holden^ which was some years ago obsolescent, is now returning into 
more general use. 
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Preterite. Perfect Participle. 


Laded 

Laden** 

Laid 

Laid^ 

Led 

Led 

Left 

Left 

Lent 

Lent 

Let 

Let 

Lay 

liien, or lain 

Lifted, or Lift 

Lifted, or Lift 

Lighted, or Lit 

Jjighted, or Lit 

Loaded 

Loaden, or Loaded 

Lost 

Lost 

Made 

Made 

Might 

Meant R 

Meant ii 

Met 

Met 

Mowed 

Mown R 


Present, 

Lade 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

liend 

Let 

Lie, to lie down 

Lift 

Light 

Load 

Lose 

Make 

May 

Mean 

Meet 

Mow 

Must 

Pay 

I’ut 

Quit 

Read 

Rend 

Ride 


Paid 

Put 

Quit, or Quitted ^ 

Road 

Rent 

Rode, or Rid 


Paid 

Put 

Quit 

Rcjad 

Rent 

Rid K, or Ridden 


“ Laden, like fraught, may be deemed an adjective. 

Priestley, I apprehend, has erred in giving lain as the participle of 
tliis verb. 

Lien, though not so generally used as lain, is not destitute of unex- 
ceptionable authority. I have, therefore, with Johnson and Lowth, given 
it as the participle. Murray has omitted it. 

0 Some grammarians have rejected lit. ' It can plead, however, collo- 
quial usage in its favour, and even other authority. “ I lit my pipe with 
the paper.” — Addison. 

® With Priestley and Lowth, I have given this verb a regular parti- 
ciple ; for which, I believe, there is sufficient authority, without adducing 
the example of Shakspeare. Most other grammarians have rejected it. 

f Qjuitted is far more generally used as the preterite than quit. 

8 Priestley has rejected rid, and Murray ridden, as the participle, wliilo 
Johnson makes rid the preftrite of ride. As rid is the present and pre- 
terite of another verb, it would, perhaps, he better to dismiss it entirely 
from the verb to ride, and conjugate, witb Priestley, ride, rode, rinden. 
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Present. 

Preterite. Perfect Participte. 

Rid 

Rid 

Rid 

Ring . 

Rang or Rung 

Rung 

Rise 

Rose 

Risen 

Rive 

Rived 

Riven 

Roast 

Roasted 

Roasted, or Roast 

Rot 

Rotted 

Rotten R 

Run 

Ran 

Run 

Saw 

Sawed 

Sawn H 

Say 

Said 

Said 

See 

Saw 

Seen 

Seek 

Sought 

Sought 

Seethe 

Seethed, or Sod 

Sodden 

Sell 

Sold 

Sold 

Send 

Sent 

Sent 

Set 

Set 

Set 

Shake 

Shook 

Shaken 

Shall 

Should 


Shape 

Shaped 

vShapeii R 

Shave 

Shaved 

Shaven R 

Shear 

Shore 

SI lorn 

Shed 

Shed 

Shed 

Shine 

Shone R 

Shone u 

Shew 

Shewed 

Shewn 

Show 

Showed 

Shown 

Shoe 

Shod 

Shod 

Shoot 

Shot 

Sliot 

Shrink 

Shrank % or Shrunk 

: Shrunk 

Shred 

Shred 

Slirod 

Shut 

Shut 

Shut 


Oiir translators of tlio Bible have used road as tlie perfect participle. 
In this sense it is almost obsolete. Roast retains its ground. 

'* Story, in his Grammar, has most unwarrantably asserted, that the 
participle of this verb should be shaked. This word is certainly obsolete, 
and, I apprehend, was never in general use. I have been able to find only 
one example of shaked as the participle, “ A sly and constant knave, not 
to be shaked.” — Shakspcarc. And two as the preterite, “ They shaked 
their heads.” — Psal. cxi. 55. “ I shaked my head .” — Steely Spectator^ 

No. iv. • 

® Of these preterites, the latter is now more generally used. Our 
translators of the Bible used the former. 
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Present, 

Preierite. Perfect Participle. 

Sing 

Sang ‘, or Sung 

Sung 

Sink 

Sank, or Sunk 

Sunk 

Sit 

Sat 

Sitten*’, or Sat 

Slay 

Slew 

Slain 

Sleep 

Slept 

Slept 

Slide 

Slid 

sudden 

Sling 

Slang, or Slung 

Slung 

Slink 

Slank, or Slunk 

Slunk 

Slit 

Slit 11 

Slit, or Slitted 

Smite 

Smote 

Smitten 

Sow 

Sowed 

vSown R 

Speak 

Spoke, or Spake 

Spoken 

Speed 

Sped 

Sped 

Spend 

Spent 

S})ent 

Spill 

Spilt u 

Spilt R 

Spin 

Sj)un, or Span 

Spun 

S])it 

S[)at, or Spit 

Sj)itten, or Spit 

S])lit 

Split, or Splitted 

Sjdit, Splitted 

S])read 

Spread 

Spread 

Spring 

Sprang, or Sprung 

Sprung 

Stand 

Stood 

Stood 

Steal 

Stole 

Stolen 

Stick 

Stuck 

Stuck 

Sting 

Stung 

Stung 

Stink 

Stank, or Stunk 

Stunk 


•' A. Murray has rejected sung as the preterite, and L. Murray has re- 
jected sang. Each preterite, liowever, rests on good authority, 
rile same observation may be made respecting sank and sunk, 

Sitten, though formerly in use, is now obsolescent. Laudable at- 
tempts, however, have been made to restore it. “ U'o liave sitten ori tlie 
heads of the apostles.” — Middleton. 

“ Soon after the termination of this business, the parliaujcnt, which had 
now sitten three years,” &c. — Belsham's Hist, 

“ And he would gladly, for the sake of dispatch, have called together 
the same parliament, which had sitten under his father.” — Jhme, vol. vi. 
p. 199. 

Kespecting the preterites which have a or w, as slangs or slung, sank, 
nr Mtnk, it would be better were the former only to be used, as the pre- 
teriieand participle would thus be discriminated. 
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Present. Preterite, Perfect Participle, 


Stride 

Strode, or Strid 

Stridden 

Strike 

Struck 

Struck, or Stricken 

String 

Strung 

Strung 

Strive 

Strove 

Striven 

Strew, or Strow 

Strewed, or 1 

Strown 


Strowed J 

Swear 

Swore, or Sware 

Sworn 

Sweat 

Sweat 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swept 

Swept 

Swell 

Swelled 

Swelled, or Swollen 

Swim 

Swam, or Swum 

Swum 

Swing 

Swang 

Swung 

Take 

Took 

Taken 

Teach 

Taught 

Taught 

Tear 

Tore, or Tare 

Torn 

Tell 

Told 

Told 

Think 

Thought 

Thought 

Thrive 

Throve" 

Thriven 

Throw 

Through 

Thrown 

Thrust 

Thrust 

Thrust 

Tread 

Trod 

Trodden 

Wax 

Waxed 

Waxen R 

Wash 

Washed 

Washed 

Wear 

Wore 

Worn 

Weave 

Wove 

Woven 

Weep 

Wept 

Wept 

Will 

Would 


Win 

Won 

Won 

Wind 

Wound R*" 

Wound 


* Pope has used the regular form of the preterite : 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase.” 

Essay on Crit. 

Horsley, with one or two other writers, have employed the regular par- 
ticiple. 

Washen seems obsolosc^jnt, if not obsolete. The compound unwashen 
occurs in our translation of the Bible. 

« Pope, and our translators of the Bible, have used winded as the pre- 
terite. The other form, however, is in far more general use. 
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Present. 

i 

Preterite, 

Perfect Participle, 

Work 

Wrought n 

Wrought 11 

Wring 

Wrung 11 

W rung 

Write 

Wrote 

Written* 

Writhe 

Writhed 

Writhen. 


DEFECTIVE 

VERBS. 

These, as Lowth observes, are 

generally not only defective 

but also irregular, and are chiefly auxiliary verbs. 

Present, 

Must 

Preterite. 

Perfect Participle. 

May 

Alight 


Quoth 

Quoth 


Can 

Could 


Shall 

Should 


Wit^, or Wot 

Wot 


WilP 

Would 


Wis‘* 

Ought® 

Wist 



“ IFroie, as the participle, is generally disused, and likewise writ The 
latter was used as a preterite by Pope, Swift, and other writers of the 
same period. 

*’ JVit is now confined to the phrase to wit or namiely. It is an abbre- 
viation from the Anglo-Saxon verb piran, to know. 

^ This verb, as an auxiliary, is inflexible; thus we say, “ he will go," 
and “ he wills to go** 

This verb, which signifies “ to think,” or to imagine,” is now 
obsolete. 

* This verb is now used as significant of present duty. It was origin- 
ally the preterite, and the perfect participle of the verb to owe ; and is 
corruptedly used in Scotland still to express a past debt. “ Apprehend- 
ing the occasion, I will add a continuance to that happy motion, and 
besides give you some tribute of the love and duty I long have ought 
you.” — Spelman, 

“ This blood, which men by treason sought. 

That followed, sir, which to myself I ought.” — Bryden. 

It is now used in the present tense only ; and, when past duty or obli- 
gation is to be signified, we note, as I formerly mentioned, the past time 
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OF IMPERSOXAl. VERBS. 

The distinctive character of impersonal verbs has been a 
subject of endless dispute among grammarians. Some deny 
their existence in the learned languages, and others as 
positively assert it. Some define them to be verbs devoid 
of the two first pci*sons ; but this definition is evidently in- 
correct : for, as Perizonius and Frischliiuis observe, this may 
be a reason for calling them defective, but not for naming 
them impersonal verbs. Others have defined them to he 
verbs, to whicli no certain person, as the subject, can be pre- 
fixed. But with the discussion of this question, as it respects 

hy the preterite sense of the subsequent verb; thus, “ 1 ought to road/’ 
“ I ought to have read.’' The classical scholar knows that the reverse 
takCsS place in Latin. Dcheo legcre, debui legcrc. Cicero, however, 
though very rarely indcM*d, uses the preterite of the infinitive after tiic 
preterite tense of this verb. 

Murray has told us, that tmisi and ought have both a present and past 
signification, and, in proof of this, he adduces the following examples : — 
** I must own, that I am to bLinio.” “ He must have been mistaken.” 
“ Speaking things which they ought not.” “ These ought ye to have 
done.” This is truly a strange, and, I verily believe, a singular opinion. 
Its inaccuracy is so manifest, that every reader of di.scernmcnt must in- 
tuitively perceive it. The opinion itself, indeed, is not more surprising, 
than the ground on which it is maintained by the author. It surely re- 
quires but a moderate portion of sagacity to perceive, that the past time, 
in the second and fourth examples, is not denoted by vmst and owg///, 
but by the expressions “ have been” and “ have done.” In Latin, as I 
have just observed, ncccmtitif and dut^ are expressed as either present, 
past, or future, the verbs denoting these having the three correspondent 
tenses; and the. object of the necessity or duty is expressed as contem- 
porary, or relatively present. In English, on the contrary, the two verbs 
must and ought having only the present tense, we arc obliged to note the 
past time by employing the preterite tense of the subsequent verb. Thus, 
Me ire oportcl^ “ I ought to go,” “ T must go.” iTfc ire oiwrtuit, “ I 
ought to have gone,” “ I must have gone,” As well may it be aftirme<l, 
that the past time is denoted by ire and not ojmrtuit; as that it is signified 
by must and not by “ have gone.” 

In the time of Wallis, the term must, as a preterite tense, was almost 
obsolete. “ Aliqutiudo,'" lie remarks, “ sed rarius in preeicrito dkitur." 
And when it was employed as a preterite, it was followed by the present 
tense. This verb in German has, 1 understnnd, a preterite tense. 
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the learned languages, the English gramniavian has no concern. 
1 proceed, therefore, to observe, that impersonal verbs, as the 
name imports, are those which do not admit a person as their 
nominative. Their real character seems to be, that they 
assert the existence of some action or state, but refer it to 
no particular subject. In English we have very few ini])cr- 
sonal verbs. To this denomination, however, may certainly 
be referred, it heJwrafh, i1 irketh ; erpii valent to, it is the 
duff/, it is ‘painfully wearisome. That the former of these 
verbs was once used personally, we have sufficient evidence ; 
and it is not improbable that the latter also was so employed, 
though T have not been able to find an exam])le of its 
junction with a person. They are now invariably used as 
iin])crsonal verbs. We cannot say, / behove, thou behoresf, 
he behoves ; we irk, ye irk, they irk. 

There arc one or two others, which have been considered 
as impersonal verbs, in which the personal pronoun in the 
objective case is prefixed to the third person singular of the 
verb, as, methinks, methought, meseems, mcsec tried; analo- 
gous to the Latin expressions me pwnitet, me patnUiiU* 
You thinketh, him likeih, him seemelh, have long been 
entirely obsolete. Meseems and meseemed> occur in Sidney, 
Spenser, and other contemporary writers ; but arc now uni- 
versally disused. Addison sometimes says rnelhoughls, con- 
trary, I conceive, to all analogy. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

OF ADVERBS. 

An adverb is iliat part of speech which is joined to a vcrh, 
adjective, or other adverb, to express some circumstance, 
quality, degree, or manner of its signification; and hence 
adverbs have been termed attributives of the second order. 

“As the attributives hitherto mentioned,” says Mr. Harris, 
“viz. adjective and verb, denote the attributes of substances, 
so there is an inferior class of them, which denote the at- 
tributes only of attributes. If I say, ^ Cicero was eloquent,’ 
I ascribe to him the attribute of eloquence simply and ab- 
solutely ; if I say, ‘ he was exceedingly eloquent,’ I affirm 
an eminent degree of eloquence, the adverb exceedinfjly 
denoting that degree. If 1 say, ‘ he died, fighting bravely 
for his country,’ the word bravely here added to the verb 
denotes the manner of the action.” An adverb is, therefore, 
a word joined to a verb, or any attributive, to denote some 
modification, degree, or circumstance, of the expressed at- 
tribute. 

Adverbs have been divided into a variety of classes, ac- 
cording to their signification. Some of those which denote 

QualUy simply, are, Well, ill, bravely, prudently, softly, witli 
innumerable others formed from adjectives 
, and participles. 

Certainly or *1 Verily, truly, undoubtedly, yea, yes, 

Affirmation ) certainly. 

Contingence Perhaps, peradventure, perchance. 

Negation Nay, no, not, nowise. 

Explaining ' Namely. 

Separation Apart, separately, asunder. 

Conjunction Together, generally, universally. 

Indication Lo. 

Interrogation Why, wherefore, when, how. 
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Excess or Pre- 
eminence 
Defect 
Preference 
Ukeness or 
Equality 
Vnlikeness or 
Inequality 
Abatement or 
Gradation 
To or in a place 
To a place ^ only ^ 
Towards a place 
From a place 
Time present 

past 

future 

Repetition of 
times indef 


I^Very, exceediogly, too, more, better, worse, 

i best, worse 

Almost, nearly, loss, least. 

Rather, chiefly, especially. 

|So, thus, as, equally. 

|Else, otherwise. 

|pieccmeal, scarcely, hardly. 

Here, there, where. 

Hither, thither, whither. 

Hitherward, thitherward, whitherward. 
Hence, thence, whence. 

Now, to-day. 

r Yesterday, before, heretofore, already, hi- 
\ therto, lately 

j To-morrow, hereafter, presently, irame- 
l diately, afterwards. 

I Often, seldom, frequently. 


Definitely Once, twice, thrice, again. 

Order First % .secondly, thirdly, &c. 

Quantity Much, little, enough, sufliciently. 


On inquiring into the meaning and etymology of adverbs, 
it will appear, that most of them arc abbreviations or con- 
tractions for two or more words. Thus, bravely^ or “ in a brave 
UKiimer,” is probably derived by abbreviation from hrace~like^ 
wisely from wise-like ^ happily from happy -like Mr. Tooke, 


* Firstly^ is used by some writers. 

Denoniinativa terminaiitur in lie vel lice, ut peplic virilis, aelic legi- 
timus, j-selic niarinus, piplic muliebris, &c. lianc terminationem hodie 
niutavimus in like vel It/, ut in godlike vel godly. Hickesii Tlies.. 

The correctness of this explanation has been controverted by Mr. Gil- 
christ, who contends that, though it may answer in some cases, it will 
fail “ ill nijip times out of ten.” In the expressions “ weekly wages,” 
“ daily labour,” ” yearly income,” lie observes, that the meaning cannot 
“wages like a week,” “labour like a day,” “ income like a year.” 
He rejects, therefore, this explanation, and considers the termination lie 
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indeed, has proved, as I conceive incontrovertibly, that most 
of them are cither corruptions of other words, or abbreviations 
of phrases or of sentences. One thing is certain, that the ad- 
verb is not an indispensable part of speech, as it serves merely 
to express in one word what perhaps would otherwise require 
two or more words. Thus, 


Whore " denotes 

In what place 

1 1 (ire 

In this place 

There 

In that place 

Whither 

To what place 

1 [ither 

To this j)lace 

Thither 

To that place 


to be the same witli the Latin verb /%o, “ to tie," or “join," mid 
to have the same effect as other conjunctive particles, as “a friendly 
part,” “ a friend’s part,” “ yearly produce,” “ year’s produce.” Though 
a copious induction of examples justifies us in nffusing our assent to 
Mr. Gilchrist’s exaggerated statement, tluit the derivation proposed by 
llickes will fail in nine cases out of ten ; vre candidly acknowledge, that 
in many instances it is inadmissible; and that Mr. Gilchrist’s suggestion 
is ingenious, though it will he found, we apprehend, opposed by tlie 
same objection as lie urges agamst Jlickes’s explanation. Nor does it 
appear to us, that Mr. (jilchrist’s argument subverts the doctrine gene- 
rally received. The termination may have bheii originally what lliekes 
supposed, and the principle of analogy may, in time, have introduced 
similar compositions, when this meaning of the termination ceased to be 
regarded. Thus the term candidh/, which we have just now used, was 
probably introduced, in conformity to nna/ogy, with no reference what- 
ever to the meaning of the termination. It may be here also observed, 
that the import of this term seems inexjilicablc on the hypothesis that 
/y is a mere term of conjunction. 

“ These three adverbs, denoting motion or rest in a place, are frequently 
employed by us, in^mitation of the French, to denote motion to a place 
in the same sense with the three following adverbs. It would he better, 
however, were the distinction observed. The Frencli use id for here 
and hifher, lii for there and thither, oil for where and whither. 
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CHAPTER VITL 

OF PllKPOSITTONS. 

A PREPOSITION has been defined to be “ that part of s])eech 
which shows the relation iliat one thing bears to another.” 
According to Mr. Harris, it is a part of s])eecli devoid itself of 
signification, but so formed as to unite words that are signi- 
ficant, and that refuse to unite or associate of themselves. 
Ho has, therefore, compared them to pegs or pins, which 
serve to unite those parts of the building which would not, 
by their own nature, incorporate or coalesce. When one con- 
siders the formidable objections which ])r(isent tlumiselves to 
this theory, and that the ingenious author now quoted has, 
in defence of it, involved himself in paljiable contradictions, 
it becomes matter of surprise that it should have so long re- 
ceived from grammarians an almost universal and implicit 
assent. This furnishes one of many examples, how easily 
error may be imposed and propagated by the authority of a 
great name. But, though error may be repeatedly transmit- 
ted from age to age, unsuspected and unquestioned, it cannot 
be perpetuated. Mr. Hornt*. Tooke has assailed this theory 
by irresistible arguments, and demonstrated, that in our lan- 
guage at least, prepositions are significant of ideas, and that, 
as far as import is concerned, they do not form a distinct spe- 
cies of words. 

It is not, indeed, easy to imagine, that men, in the forma- 
tion of any language, would invent words insignificant, and 
to which, singly, they attached no^ determinate idea; especially 
when it is considered, that, in every stage of their existence, 
from rudeness to civilization, new words would perpetually 
be wanting to express new ideas. It is not, therefore, proba- 
ble that, while they were under the necessity of framing new 
words, to answer the exigences of mental enlargement, and 
while these demands on their invention were incessantly re- 
curring, they would, in addition to this, encumber themselves 

L 
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with the idle and unnecessary task of forming new words to 
express nothing. 

lint, in truth, Harris himself yields the point, when he says, 
that prepositions, when compounded, transfuse something of 
their meaning into the compound ; for tliey cannot transfuse 
what tliey do not contain, nor impart what they do not pos- 
sess. They must, therefore, be themselves significant words. 

But it is not so much their meaning with which the gram- 
marian is concerned, as their syntactical character, their ca- 
pacity of affecting other words, or being affected by them. 
Ill both tliese lights, however, 1 propose to consider them. 

The name of ])reposition has been assigned to them, be- 
cause they generally precede their regimen, or the word which 
they govern. What number of these words ancient and mo- 
dern languages contain, has been much disputed ; some gram- 
marians determining a greater and some a less number. This, 
indeed, of itsedf afibvds a conclusive proof that the character 
of these words has not been clearly understood ; for, in the 
other parts of sjieech, noun, adjective, and verb, the discrimi- 
native circumstances are so evident, that no doubt can arise 
concerning their classification. 

That most of our English prepositions have signification 
sp, and form no distinct species of words, Mr. Tooke has 
produced incontrovertible evidence : nor is it to be doubted, 
that a perfect acquaintance with the Northern languages 
would convince us, that all of them are abbreviations, cor- 
ruptions, or combinations of other words. A few of Mr. 
Tooke’s examples 1 shall now jiresent to the reader. 

Above, from the Anglo-Saxon ttfa, high ; hence hufan, on 
hufan, hove, above. 

With, from withan, to join, of which -with is the impera- 
tive ; thus, a house with a party tcall ,'^ — a house, 
join a jiarty wall or it is sometimes the imperative 
of wyrthan; “ to be hence, by and with are often sy- 
nonymous, the fonner being derived from beon, “ to 
be.” 

Without, from the Saxon preposition withutan, extra, sine, 
which is properly the imperative of the verb wyrthan- 
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Ulan, “to be out.” Withuian, heulan, “without,” 
“ be out,” or “ but.” The Saxon preposition oceans 
frequently in the writings of Chaucer, and is still used 
in Scottish poetry 

From'^, issini])ly the Anglo-Saxon and Cothic noun Z)’/////, 
“beginning,” “source?” “origin;” thus, “ Figs came 
//•owiTurkey that is, Figs came ; “the source,” or 
“ beginning,” Turkey ; to which is opposed the 
word. 

To, the same originally as do, signifying finishing or com- 
pletion ; thus, “ Figs came /m// Turkey io J^iigland;” 
“ the beginning ” or “ source,” Turkey ; “ the finish- 
ing,” or “ end,” Fingland. 

Bancalh, is the imperative he, comj)ound(?d with the noun 
nealh, of the same import with neden in Dutch, in 
Danish, niedere in German, and nedre or neder in 
Swedish, signifying the lower place ; hence, the astro- 
nomical term Nadir, opposed to Zenith. Hence also 
nether and nefhennost. 

Between, “ be twain,” “be two,” or “ be separated.” 

‘‘ For blithcsonio Sir John Haricycorn 
Had sae allur’d thc*in i’ the inorti, 

That, what wi’ drams, and mony a horn, 

And reaming bicker. 

The ferly is, wHhouten scorn. 

They wauk’d sae sicker.” 

MnyncH Siller Gun, 

'I bis animated little poem will be read with no common pleasure by 
every admirer of the Scottish muse. In felicity of description the author 
is not inferior to Hums, while in delicacy of humour he may claim the 
superiority. 

This preposition is supposed by Mr. (lilclirist to he derived from/orM, 
«r rather to be a different form of that word. See his “ Philosophic Kty- 
niology,” a work exhibiting considerable ingenuity and philological know- 
lodge, combined with many fancilul and unphilosophical opinions. 

It is possible that the Greek otto, and the Latin ab derived from it, 
bad their origin in pater princijmmf “author,” or “principle of ex- 
istence.” 

The verb, “to twin,” is still used in Scotland for “to part,’ or 
“ separate.” 

L 2 
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Before, \ 

Behind, \ Imperative he, and the nouns, hind, side, 
Beside, ^ lotc. 

Below, j 

Under, i. c. an neder. 

Beyond, imperative he, and the participle past goned of 
tlie verb gan, “ to go as, “ beyond the place,” i. e. 
“ be passed the place.” 

Among, from gemong, the pretcrperfect of the verb mengan, 
to mix, used as a participle, and signifying “ mixed.” 

Many other examples might be produced from Tooke’s in- 
genious illustration of his theory ; but those which 1 have 
now ollered sunico to prove, that our prepositions, so far 
from being words insignilicant, belong to the class of nouns 
or verbs either single or compounded. 

llesidcs, if prepositions denote relations, as JJarris admits, 
it is surely absurd to suppose, that they have no meaning ; 
for the relation, whether of propinquity, contiguity, approacl), 
or regress, &e., may be expressed, and apprehended by the 
mind, thougli the objects between which the relation subsists 
jbe not specilied. If I hear the word n ilh, I naturally con- 
ceive the id(ia of conjunction ; the reverse takes place when 
1 hear wilhouL If it be said a soldier with, I have the idea 
of a soldier associated with something else, which association 
is denoted by with. What is conjoined to him 1 know not, 
till the object be specified, as, “ a soldier with a musquet 
but the mere association was before sufficiently expressed, 
and clearly apprehended. Again, if a person say, he threw 
a glass fftider,^' 1 have instantly an idea of a glass, and of in- 
feriority of ])lacc, conceiving a glass removed into a situation 
lower than something else. To ascertain that something, 1 
under what ? and the answer may be, under the fable- 
Now, if under had no meaning, this question would be in- 
significant, or rather impossible. 

From the examples given, I trust, the young reader suffi- 
ciently understands the difference between the doctrine of 
.Harris on this subject, and that of Horne Tooke ; nay, I 
think, he must perceive, that the former is merely a theory, 
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while the latter is supported by reason and fact. The syntax 
of our prepositions will be afterwards cxjdaiiied. I shall 
only observe at present, that the words which are in English 
considered as prepositions, and joined to the objective case 
are these : 


Above 

Beneath 

Since 

About 

Below 

Through 

After 

Beside 

'riiroughout j 

Against 

By 

Till 1 

Among ] 

1 Down 

Until 1 

Amongst J 

1 For 

To ? 

Amid ] 

[ From 

Unto 3 

Amidst J 

1 In 

Toward ? 

Around •] 

1 Into 

Towards 3 

Hound J 

[ Near 'J 

Under 1 

At 


Underneath ) 

llctween \ Of 

Up 

Betwixt J 

1 Ofl' 

With 

Bc'yond 

Over 

Within 

Before 

Behind 

On 1 

Upon 1 

Without 


Some of these, though they are commonly joined to an ob- 
jective case, and may therefore be deemed prepositions, are, 
notwithstanding, of an equivocal character, resembling the 
Latin adverbs and prop<% which govern a case by the 
ellipsis of a preposition. Thus we say, “near the house” 
and “ near to the house,” “ nigh the park,” and “ nigh /o the 
park,” “ off* the table,” and “ ofT/rotn the table.” 

Several are used as adverbs, and also as ])repositions, no 
ellipsis being involved, as, till, until, ft/lcr, hvfuro. 

There are certain ])articles, which are never found single 
or uncompounded, and have therefore been termed insepa- 
rable prepositions. Those purely J^nglish are, a, fore, 
'tills, H/i, The import of these, and of a few separable pre- 
positions when prefixed to other words, I proceed to explain. 

A, signifies on or in, as, a foot, a shore, that is, on foot, on 
shore, Webster contends, that it was originally the 
same with one. 
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Be^ signifies ahoiit^ as, Imtir^ besprinkle^ that is, stir about; 
also for or before, as, bespeak, that is, speak for, or 
before. 

For, denies, or deprives, as, bid, forbid, seek, forsake, i. e. 
bid, bid not ; seek, not seek. 

Fore, signifies before, see, foresee, that is, see beforehand. 

Mis, denotes defect or error, as, take, mistake, or take 
wrontjlj/ ; deed, misdeed, tluit is, a ivrony or evil deed. 

Over, denotes einiin'nce or superiority, as, come, overcome; 
also excess, as, hasty, over hasty, or too hasty. 

Out, signifies excess or superiority, as, do, outdo, run, 
outrun, that is, to surpass in running.” 

Un, before an adjective, denotes negation, or privation, 
as, worthy, unworthy, or “ not worthy.” Before verbs 
it denotes the undoing or the destroying of the energy 
or act, expressed by the verb, as, say, unsay, that is, 
“ affirm,” retract the “ atfirinaticni.'’ 

Up, denotes motion upwards, as, start, upstart; rest in a 
high(5r place, as, hold, uphold; sometimes subversion, 
as, set, upset. 

With, signifies against, as, stand, withstand, that is, 
slaim against, or resist.” 

The Latin ])rcpositions used in the composition of English 
words arc these, ah or abs, ad, ante, con, eircuni, contra, de, 
di, dis, e or e.v, e.vtra, in, inter, intro, oh, per, ^mst, pree, pro, 
prwter, re, retro, se, sub, suhter, super, trans. 

A, ah, abs, signify from or away, as, to abstract, that is, 
to draw away.” 

Ad, signifies to or at, as, to adhere, that is, to slick to.” 

Ante, means before, as, antecedent, that is, going before.” 

Circum, round, about, as, circumnaviyate, or “ sail round.” 

Con, com, CO, col, signify together, as, convoke, or call 
together,” co-operate, or ‘‘ work together,” colleague, 
“ joined together.” 

Contra, against, as, contradict, or “ speak against.” 

J)e, signifies down, as, deject, or ‘‘ throw down.” 

Di, dis, asunder, as, distract, or draw asunder.” 
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Ey eXy out ofy as, egreaSy or ‘‘ going out,” eject, or “ throw 
out,” cxchidoy or “ shut out.” 

Extray beyond y as, extraordhianjy or “ beyond the ordinary 
or usual course.” 

iHy before an adjective, like denotes ]n*ivatioii, as, 
aclivcy innclirey or ‘‘ not active before a verb, it has 
its simple meaning. 

Itder, hetueeriy as, in ter cote, or “ comci between,” inter- 
posOy or “ put between.” 

IntrOy to withhiy as, introdncey or “ lead in.” 

Oby denotes opposition, as, obslacley that is “ something 
standing in o])position,” an impediimmt.” 

Per, through y or thoronghtgy as, perfect, or ‘‘ thorougldy 
done,” to perforate, or “ to bovc^ through.” 

Post, after, as, postscript, or “ written after,” that is, after 
the letUu’. 

Prte, txfore, as, prefix, or fix before.” 

Pro, forth, ox forwards, as, promote, or ‘‘ move forwards.” 

Prwter, past, or beyond, as, preternatural, or “ beyond the 
course of nature.” 

Re, again, or lack, as, retake, or take back.” 

Retro, backwards, as, retrograde, or “ going backwards.” 

Se, apart, or without, as, to secrete, to put aside,” or “ to 
hide,” secure, ‘‘ without care or ai)]n-ehension.” 

Subter, under, as, subterjluous, or “ flowing under.” 

Super, above, or over, as, superscribe, or “ write above, or 
over.” 

Trans, over, from one place to another, as, transport, that 
is, “ carry over.” 

The Greek prepositions and particles coin])()undcd with 
English words are, a, amphi, anti, hyper, hypo, meta, peri, 
syu. 

A, signifies privation, as, anonymous, or without a name.” 

Amphi, bothy or the two, as, amphibious, “ having botli 
lives,” that is, ‘‘ on land and on water.” 

Anti, against, as, anti-covenanter, anti jacobin, tliat is, 
an opponent of the covenanters,” “ an enemy to the 
jacobins.” 
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HypeVy aver and ahore^ as, hypercritical^ or “ over,” that 
is, too critical.” 

Hypoy undeVy implying concealment or disguise, as, hy~ 
pocritCy “ one dissembling liis real character.” 

Meta denotes change or transmutation, as, to metamor- 
phose y or to change the shape.” 

Vara denotes sometimes propinquity or similarity, and 
sometimes contrariety. It is equivalent to the Latin 
terms jiiada and prwtery as, to paraphrase,” Trapa- 
jtf.vta alter ius orationein loqui ; “to speak 
the meaning of another.” ParndoXy “ beyond,” or 
“ contrary to, general opinion,” or “ common belief.” 

Periy round ahoaty as, periphrasiSy that is, “ circumlo- 
cution.” 

Syn, toyethevy as, synody “ a meeting,” or “ coming to- 
gether,” sympathy y or “ feeling together.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

\ CONJUNCTION has been defined to be that part of speech 
hich connects words and sentences together.” 

Mr. lluddirnan, and several other grammarians, have 
asserted, that conjunctions never connect words, but sen- 
tences. This is evidently a mistake ; for if I say, a man 
of wisdom and virtue is a perfect character,” it implies not 
“ that a man of wisdom is a perfect character, and a man of 
virtue a perfect character,” but “ a man who combines wis- 
dom and virtue.” The farther discussion of this question, 
however, I shall at present postpone, as it will form a subject 
of future inquiry. 

Conjunctions have been distributed, according to their 
significations, into different classes : 


Copulative^ 

And, also, but, (bot). 

Disjuuctirey 

leather, or. 

Concessire, 

Though, although, albeit, yet. 

Advermtirey 

But, however. 

Extdiisirey 

Neither, nor. 

Causal, 

For, that, because, since. 

Illative, 

Therefore, wherefore, then. 

Conditional, 

If. 

Exceptive, 

Unless. 


This distribution of the conjunctions I have given, in 
conformity to general usage, that the reader may be ac- 
quainted with the common terms by which conjunctions 
have been denominated, if these terms should occur to him 
in the course of reading. In respect to the real import, and 
genuine character of these words, I decidedly adopt the theory 
of Mr. Tooke, which considers conjunctions as no distinct 
species of words, but as belonging to the class of attribu- 
tives, or as abbreviations for two or more significant words. 

Agreeably to his theory, and is an abbreviation for anad^ 
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the imperative of ananad^ ‘‘to add,” or “to accumulate;” 
as, “two and two make four;” that is, “ two, add two, make 
four.” Either is evidently an adjective expressive of “ one 
of two ; ” thus, “ it is either day or night,” that is, “ one of 
the two, day or night.” It is derived from the Saxon aegther^ 
equivalent to uterqne, “ each.” “ 

Or is a contraction for olher^ a Saxon and English adjec- 
tive equivalent to aliufi or alter ^ and denotes diversity, either 
of name or of subject. Hence or is sometimes a perfect dis- 
junctive, as when it expresses contrariety or opposition of 
ihings; and sometimes a subdisjunctive, when it denotes 
simply a diversity in name. Thus, when we say, “ It is either 
even or odd,” or is a perfect disjunctive, the two attributives 
being directly contraiy, and admitting no nKHlinm. If 1 say, 
“ Paris or Alexander” (these being names of the same indi- 
vidual); or if I say, “ Gravity or weight,” “ TiOgic, or the art 
of Hiasoning;” in these examples is a subdisjunctive or 
an exjdicative, as it serves to define the meaning of the jire- 
ceding term, or as it expresses the equivalence of two terms. 
I’ln; Latins express the former by ani^ rel^ and the latter by 
sen or sive. In the following sentence both conjunctions arc 
exemplified: Give me either the black or the white;” i.e. 
“ (live me one of the two — the black — other, the white.” 

To these are opjiosed neither^ tior, as, “ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches ;” i. e. “ Give me not one of the two, po- 
verty — nor, /. e. not the other, riches.” 

According to Mr, Tooke, the conjunction //'is the impe- 
rative of the Anglo-Saxon and (Jothic verb gifan^ “ to give.” 
Among others, he quotes the following example. “ How 
will the weather dispose of you to-morrow ? If fair, it will 
send me abroad ; if foul, it will keep me at home ” — /. e, “ Give,” 
or “ grant it to be fair ;” “ give,” or “ grant it to be foul.” 

That the Saxon word (Tgiher signified each^ is sufficiently evident 
from a variety of examples; and the adjective either has continued to be 
used in that sense by reputable writers. Lowth, who, 1 apprehend, did 
not advert to its primitive signification, condemns the use of it as ecpiiva- 
lent to each: and notwithstanding its original import, I agree with him in 
thinking, that it is much better to confine its meaning to “one of two." 
The reason will be assigned hereafter. 



Though is the same as thaf^ an imperative from Ihafau^ to 
allow, and is in some parts of the country pronounced ihuf; 
as, “ Though ho should speak truth, T would not believe 
him;” I, e. ‘^‘^llow or grant, what r he should speak truth,” 
or allow his speaking truth, I would not believe liim.” 

But^ from heultin^ the im]»erative of boon utau^ to he out, 
is the same as uithouf or unless^ there being no diHevcnec 
between these in respect to meaning. Grammarians, how- 
ever, in conformity to the distinction between uisi and siue, 
have called hut a conjunctioii, and icUhout a ))r(‘position. 
But, therefore, being a word signifying exception or ex- 
clusion, 1 have not termed it an adversative,” as most 
grammarians have, but an ‘‘exceptive.” In tliis sense it 
is synonymous with pyv/7e;-, pnclerqutUHy or w/.s7; thus, 
“ I saw nobody but John,” /. e. “ unless,” or “ except John.” 

from Jiot^ tlie imperative of bofan, to hoot or superudd, 
has a very difforent meaning. This word was originally 
written hot, and w’as thus distinguished from biit“. J'h(‘y 
are now written alike, which tends to create coniiision. J'ho 
meaning of this w'ord is, ‘‘ add,” or, “ moreover.” I'his in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the probable derivation and 
meaning of synonymous words in othcu’ languag(\s. J'hus, 
th(} Frmich itia/s (but) is i'rom wujus, or magis, “ more,” or 
“ in addition the Italian nia, the Spanish tUffs, and the 
Dutch vifKtr, are from the same etymon, signifying “moni.” 
And it is not im])robable, that ad.dt (be it priisent, or be it 
added) by contraction became asl and at : thus, adnit, adst, 
asf, ffi. In this sense hut. is synonymous with ul, anfew, 
(‘(Cferuut, “ moreover,” or “ in addition.” 

It is justly observed by Mr. Tooke, tliat hot or hut allays 
or mitigates a good or bad ))recedent, by tlie addition of 
something ; for hotan means “ to superadd,” “ to supply,” “ to 
atone for,” “ to compensate,” “ to add sometliing more,” “ to 
make amends,” or “ make up deficiency.” JJnis, 

“ Once (lid I lay an amlmsli fur your life, 

A trespass, tliat doth vex tny grieved soul: 

Hut (hot), ere? I last rcceivtrd the sacrament, 

I did confess ” Richard II. 

“ Add (this) ere I last received.” 

‘‘ Roi ser that Virgil staudis hid compare.— Douglass. 
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When hal means he out^ or wUhoiit^ it should, says Mr. 
Tooke, he preceded by a negative ; thus, instead of saying, 
“ I saw but Jolin,” which means, “ I saw John be out,” wo 
should say, “I saw none but John,” /. e* “none, John be 
out,” or “ had John been out,” or, “John being excluded.” 
This, observes the ingenious author, is one of the most faulty 
ellipses in our language, and could never have obtained, but 
through the utter ignorance of the meaning of the word hnl 
(bot.) 

Yet^ from the imperative of (jetan^ “ to get.” 

A7/7/, from Hiell or steall^ the imperative of ateUany ponere^ 
“ to suppose.” 

Iforne Tooke observing that these words, like //and 
are synonymous, accounts for their equivalence by supposing 
them to be derived from verbs of the same import. 1 1 is mode 
of denivation, however, a])pears at first hearing to be incor- 
rect: the meaning of the conjunctions have little or no af- 
finity to that of the verbs. Mr. Tooke himself does not seem 
perfectly satisfied with its truth. Both these conjunctions 
are synonymous with “ notwithstanding,” “ nevertheless 
terms, the obvious meaning of which does not accord with 
verbs denoting to got,” or “to suppose.” T am inclined, 
however, to think that Tooke’s conj(*ctureis founded in tnith. 
If I say, “ he was learned, yet modest,” it may be expressed, 
“ he was learned, notwithstanding this, or this being granted, 
oven thus, or he it so [licet ita esset) he was modest where 
the general incompatibility between learning and modesty is 
conceived, not cxjiresscd, tln^ expression denoting merely the 
combination of the qualities in the individual mentioned. 
Xotwithstanding indirectly marks the repugnance, by signi- 
fying that the one quality did not ])revcnt the co-existence of 
the Ollier ; yet or still supposes the incompatibility to be suf- 

* J/t occurs froquently for if in the earliest English writers. Bacon 
frequently uses it in this sense. ** Fortune is to be honoured and re- 
spected, as it be hut for her daughters, Confidence and Reputation.” 

“ And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
their house on fire, as it were, but to roast their eggs.” — Bacons Essays, 
Civ, and Mor, In the folio edition, printed in 1740, it is improperly 
spelled and. As for if is .still retained in our address to royalty, An 7 
phase pour majesty: and in ScotKind is in general use. 
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ficiently known. Tliis derivation is rendered the more pro- 
bable, as the word fhongh [ih of ^ grant) may be substituted to 
express the same idea, as “ thongh (grant) he was learned, he 
was modest;” which is equivalent to “he was learned, yet 
(this granted) he was modest.” lienee many repeat the 
concessive term, and say, “ thoagh ht3 was learned, got he 
was modest.” 

Unless. Mr. Horne Tookc is of opinion that this exce])live 
conjunction is proj)erly antes, the imperative of the verb on- 
lesan, to dismiss ; thus, “ you cannot be saved an less you 
believe i. e. “dismiss your believing, and you cannot be 
saved,” or, “ you cannot be saved, your believing being dis- 
missed.” 

J,cst is contracted for /mW, the particijde of the same verb, 
ontesfin or /c.sy*//, signifying “dismissed;” as, “ Young men 
should take care to avoid bad company, lest th eir morals be 
corruntedj and tlieir reDutation mine d ;” that is, “ Young 
men should take care to avoid bad comj)any, test (this being 
Jismissed, or omitted) their morals be corrupted,” &c. 

That is evidently in all cases an adjective, or, as sonu; con- 
Kidcr it, a demonstrative pronoun ; as, “ I'liey say that tlie 
king is arrived ;” “They say that (thing) the king is arrived.” 

JJ'hether is an adjectivi-, denoting “which of two ;” tlius, 
“ Whether he live or die ;” that is, “ Which of the two 
things, he live or die.” 

As is the same with c.v, a German article?, meaning /7, that, 
or n hlch. 

So is sa or so, a Gothic article of tin? same import. . 

ThaHy which Mr. 'J ooke does not seem to liave noticed, is 
su])posed to be a comj)oiind of the definitive tha, and the 
Jidditive termination, en, thus, tha en, thwnne^ then, and now 
spelled than^. 

“ The correctness of most of these, and several other of Tooke’s ety- 
mologies, has b«*en disputed, in a learned and ingenious article in tlie 
Quarterly Ilevicw (X<i. lOH). In many of the critic’s aniriiadvcrsious 
it is impossible not to concur; but we do not agree witli biin, when he 
rejects the derivation of// from the Anglo-Saxon verb fff/foi, “ to give f* 
nor do we coiisider that Jamieson’s argument, to wliich l)e refers, is such 
as to justify the critic’s conclusion. The distincti(jn between bot and but 
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These few examples will serve to explain Mr. Tooke’s 
theory on this subject ; and I am persuaded, that the further 
we investigate the etymology and real import of conjunctions, 
the more probable will it a})poar that they arc all nouns or 
attributives, some belonging to kindred languages, and others 
compounds or abbreviations in our own. I am persuaded, 
also, that from a general review of this subject, it must be 
evident that adverbs, pre])osilions, and conjunctions, form no 
distinct sj)ecies of words, and that they are all reducible to 
th(j class either of nouns or attributives, if their original cha- 
racter and real import be consid(;red. Iliit, as man}" of them 
are derived from obsolete words in our own language, or from 
words in kindred languages, the radical meanings of which 
ar(j, therefore, cither obscure, or generally unknown — and as 
the syntactical use of several of them has undergoiu^ a 
change — it can be no impropriety, nay, it is even convenient, 
to regard them not in their original character, but their 
])resent use. When the radical word still remains, the case 
is difhu-ent. Tims except is by some considered as a pre- 
])osition ; but as the verb to except is still in use, except 
may, and indeed should, be considered as the imperativi‘ of 
the verb *. Hut in parsing, to say that the word unless is 

ho confiilontly proiiouncos to bt? a more cliimcra,” and maintains that 
but is in ev<Ty instance be iitaiiy “ bo out,” without corresponding to the 
J^atin w'ords sed, vero, auteviy nine. It must he acknowledged tliat Tooke’s 
derivation is errtuioous, there being no such Anglo-Saxon verb as “hotau,” 
of which hot could be the imperiitive. But we agree with Dr. Jamieson 
in thinking, whatever may he the etymology, that but and bot are origi- 
nally distinct words. Indeed, it appears to us, that the reast)ningor tin? 
eritic is neither correct, nor (piite consistent with itself. We do not con- 
sider but fox bot to he discriminative ; nor can we allow, that, if hut he 
equivalent tc» ml, .ve, sine, imjilying separation, it can also he (*quivalent 
to autrniy “ moreover,” to which bof corresponds, inqdying adjeetion, 
or snhjiniction. Nor can wc admit, that the synonymous words vjaii 
(French), vinar (Dutch), ma (Italian), imply preference, as the critic 
affirms, but something to be added, corresponding with what has been 
}>reviously said. 

’fhe critic to whom wc have alluded in the preceding note contends, 
that CA'cept cannot he an imperative, “ because it lias no subject; and tliat 
a verb could not be employed, in any language that distinguishes the 
dill'ereiit persons, without a gross violation of idiom.” He considers the 
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the imperative of the verb onlenan^ to dismiss, that verb be- 
longing to a different language, would serve only to perplex 
and to confound, were it even true tliat the etymology is 
correct. For this reason, tliougli I perfectly concur with 
Mr. Tooke as to the proper and original character of these 
words, I have distributed them under the customary heads of 
prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions. 

word to bo an abbreviated participle. The correctness of this opinion I 
am disposed to question. In our Anglo-Saxon translation, the term 
cjcctpt is rendered by butou, which is no participle ; moreover, to place 
tlie participle perlect before the noun, the clause being absolute, is irre- 
concilable with the idiom of our language. “‘All were involved in 
this affair, except one;’ that is,” says Webster, who seems divid(‘d l)e- 
tween the imperative and the participle, “‘one (‘xceptod.’ ” Now “one 
excepted,” and “excepting one,” are perfectly consonant with Jinalogy ; 
hut “ excepted one ” is sanctioiK'd by no authority. I am itieliiK'd to 
think that our translators, without regarding the J^atin or the Ici'landic 
idiom, to which the reviewer refers, used the wor<l except as an iinperji- 
tive, without a subject. He denies, however, that it can he so employed. 
He surely will not deny, that usage warrants us in saying, “ His argn- 
iiients, take them as here exhibited, amount to nothing.” The use of the 
imperative, infinitive, tind participles, in an absolute sense, or without a 
subject, is a common idiom in our language, and recommends its(‘lf, as 
shall be afterwards shown, by some peculiar advantiiges. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF INTEIUFCTIONS. 

An interjection lias been defined to be, that part of speech 
wliicli denotes some affection or emotion of the mind.” It 
is clearly not a necessary part of speech ; for, as Tooke ob- 
serves, interjections are not to be found in books of history, 
philoso])hy, or religion : they occur in novels only, or 
dramatic compositions. Some of those are entirely in- 
stinctive and mechanical, as, ha ! ha ! ha ! sounds common 
to all men, when agitated with laughter. These physical 
emissions of sound have no more claim to be called parts of 
sjieech than the neighing of a horse, or the lowing of a cow. 
There are others which seem arbitrary, and are cxj)ressive of 
some emotion, not simply by the articulation, but by the ac- 
com[)anying voice or gc.sture. Crief, for example, is ex- 
pressed in English by the word ah ! or oh ! in liatin by o/, 
ell and in (3 reek by oi, oi, a/, ai ! Here the sounds arc not 
instinctive, or jmrely mechanical, as in laughing; but the 
accomjianying tom^ of voice, which is the same in all men, 
under the influence of the same emotion, indicates clearly 
tlic feeling or jiassion of the speaker. Others which have 
been deemed interjtjctions, are, in truth, verbs or nouns, v.m- 
ployed in the rajiidity of thought and expression, and under 
the influence of strong emotion, to denote, what would otliia - 
wisc require more words to express: as, strajuje! for it is 
stratu/e; adieu I for I recommeud you to God; shame! for 
it is shame ; welrome ! for you are u'elcome. 

TJie words Mdiicli have been considered by our English 
grammarians as interjections, arc the following, expressive of 

1. Joy^ as, Jley, lo. 7. Lnuyuor, Heigh ho. 

2. Grief\ Ah, alas, alack. 8. J)esire of silence^ IJusI) 

3. JVouder, Vah ! hah ! aha ! hist, mum. 

4. Aversion, Tush, pish, 9. Jhdiberationy Trum. 

pshaw, foil, fic, piigli. 10. Ex ultation, Huzza. 

5. Lauyhter, 11a, ha, ha. 11. Pain, Oh ! ho ! 

6. Desire of attention,lliix\i, 12. Takiny leave, Adieu. 

lo, halloo, hem, hip. 13. Greeting, Welcome. 
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Syntax is the arranj^cmeiit of words in sentences or ])]iriises, 
agreeably to established usage, or to the received rules of 
concord and government. 

Sentences arc eitlier sini])le or coiiiph'x. 

A simple sentence consists of only one iminibtn*, contain- 
ing therefore but one subject, and one finite verb, as, 
“ Alexan d er the Great is said to have wc]) t.'' 

A C()ni])lex sentence consists of two or more memlxas, as, 
“ Alexander, when ha had conquered the w orld, is said to 
have wept, because tlicre were not other worlds to sulxlue .^ 

C'omplex sentences are divided into members ; and these, 
if complex, are subdivided into clauses, as, ‘‘ TIki ox knoweth 
his owner | and the ass his master’s crib || but Israel doth 
not know | iiiy peojde doth not consider.” This coin])l(^x 
sentence has two niendx rs, each of wliich contains two 
clauses. 

When a member of a complex sentence, is simple, it is 
called indifferently a member, or a clause ; as, “ I liaye 
called; but ye have refused.” 'J'be two jiarts, into whicli 
this sentence divides itself, are termed each eitlier a member 
or a clause. 

When a complex sentence is so framed, that tlio meaning 
is suspended till the whole be finished, it is called a period; 
otherwise the sentence is said to be loose. The following 
sentence is an example of a period: “ If nannihal had not 
wintered at Capua, by which circumstance his troojis were 
enervated, but had, on the contrary, after the battle f)f 
Canna), proceeded to Rome, it is not improbable that the 
great city would have fallen.” 

.M 
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The cnterion of a period is, that you cannot stop before 
you reach tlic end of the sentence, otherwise the sentence is 
ineoiiipleto. The followinj^ is an example of a loose sentence. 
‘‘One party had f^iven their whole attention during several 
years, to tli(i j)rojeet of enriching themselves, and impoverish- 
ing the rest of tlic nation ; and, by those and other means, of 
establishing their dominion, under the government, and with 
the favour of a iinnily, who n'ore foreigners : and therefore 
might believe, they wenj established on the throne, by the 
good-will and strength of this party alone.” In this sentence 
you may stop at tlie words llivimclves^ nation^ dotniniony 
yoronnnntty ox Jo rviynarH ; and these pauses will severally 
comj)let<! tli(^ coi'.struction, and conclude pcifect sentences. 
Thus, hi a ])erio(l, the dependence of the memhers is reci- 
])rocal ; in a loose sentence, the preceding are not neces- 
sarily d(.‘])endcnt on the subsequent members; whereas the 
following entirely de))end on those wdiich arc antecedent. 
Tlie Ibrmcr ])oss(.'sses more strength, and greater majesty; 
hence it is ada])tod to the graver subjects of history, philo- 
so])hy, and religion, 'riu* latter is less artificial, ^hd'* ap- 
proaches iK’arer to the style of conversation; hence'**it is 
suited to tlu! gaytu' and more lamiliar subjects of tales, dia- 
logues, and ej)istolarv corresjiondence. 

(’oiuau'd is th(i agreement of one word with another, in 
case, giuuler, number, or person; thus, “ 1 love.” Here I 
is (he pronoun singular of the first person, and the verb is 
likewi.se in the lirst person, and singular number; they agree 
therefore in number and person. 

(jovmnment is the ])ower which one word hath over another 
in determining its state* ; thus, “ he wounded us.” In this 
S(*nt(uice, wounded is qn active transitive verb, and governs 
the }>ronoun in the objective case. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

OF CONCORD. 

Rule I. — A verb agrees with its nonhiiative in 
number and person, as, 

PFr teach 
He Icaras 

whore ice and teach are (nieh jdiiral, and of the first 
person ; he and learns are each singular, and of the 
third person. 

Note 1. — Tliis rule is violated in siuOi examples as tliese, 
‘‘1 likes,” ‘‘thou loves,” “be need” “yon was.” In re- 
ference to the last exani})l<*, the reader should ohsiwve, that 
yon is plural, whether it relate to only one individual or to 
more, and ought therefore to he joined witli a plural veil). 
It is no argiuneiit to .say, that when we address a single p(;r- 
son, we should use a verb singular; for were this ]>lea ad- 
missible, we ought to say, “ you wast,” for teas! is the S(‘Cond 
person singular, and not “ you was,” for /ru.v is tlu; first or 
third. Jiesides, no one says, “you is,” or “you art,” but 
“ you arc.” 

Note 2. — The nominative to a v(;rb is known by ]nUting 
the question, Who ? or What r to the verb, as, 1 read; Who 
reads ? A ns. /. 

Notc'-fl . — The infinitive often sup^dies the ])lace of a nomi- 
native to a verb, thus, “ To excel in every laudable ])ur.suit 
should be the aim of evei'y one.” What should be the aim ? 
Ans. “ To cx:cel.” 

Note 4. — considered now as a conjunction, but being, 
in its primitive signification, equivalent to //, that^ or ichUdi^ 
likewise supplies the place of a nominative, thus, ‘^As liir. 
as regards his interest, he will be sufficiently careful not 

M 2 
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to offend.” Some grammarians suppose it to be under- 
stood. 

Note 5. — A verb is frequently construed with a w'hole 
clause as its nominative, thus, “ Ilis being at enmity with 
Cicsar was the cause of perpetual discord where, his being 
at enmitg^ the subjijct of the afRrmation, forms the nominative 
to th(3 verb. 

Note 6. — The nominative, when the verb expresses com- 
mand or entreaty, is often suppressed, as, “ speak,” for 
“ speak thou,” “ honour the king,” for “ honour ye the 
king.” It is also frequently suppressed in poetry, as, 
‘‘ Lives tlicve, \v1jo loves his pain?” Milton: — i e. “Lives 
there a man?” “To whom the monarch;” replied being 
understood. 

Note 7. — A noun singular, used for a plural, is joined to a 
plural verb, as, “Ten sail of the line were desened at a dis- 
tance.” It has been already observed, that the plural termi- 
nation is sometimes suppressed, as, “ ten thousand,” “ three 
brace,” “ four pair.” 

Note 8. Priestley has said, that wdien the ])articlc there is 
prelix(‘d to a verb singular, a plural noun may follow, “ with- 
out a v(jrv sensible impropriety.” Hut, if there bo an iTnj)ro- 
})riety at all, wdiy should the phraseology be adopted? His 
exa4U])le is this, “ Th&re follow s from thence 

these plain and unquestionable consequences.” Nothing, 
we a])prchend, can justify this violation of analogy. It 
should be, “ follow,” Would Dr. Priestley have said “ There 
is men who never reason r” 

AV>/c J). The nominative generally ])recedes the verb, and 
is, in some examples, knowui by nothing but its place. This 
arrangement, however, is sometimes altered, and the verb 
placed bi’fore the nominative. 

1st. Where the sentence is iiiteiTogative, as, “Does wealth 
make men happy?” Here the nominative wealth follow’^s the 
auxiliary : “wealth does” would denote affirmation. “ Stands 
Scotland where it did.” ITerc also the nominative follows the 
verb, to denote interrogation 

* This phraseology has been censured by Huebanan and the author 
of the British Grammar; hut, as I appreliend, without the shadow of 
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2ndly. In expressing commands or requests, as “ go thou,” 
“ read ye.” 

3rdly. When a supposition is elliptically exj)ressed, tlio 
conditional particle if being understood, as, Were 1 Alex- 
ander,” said Parmenio, “ 1 would accept the oiler,” where 
“ were I,” is equivalent to “ if I were.” 

4thly. After the introductory word tlwri\ as, “ 'Hierc was 
a man sent by God, whose name was .lohn.” “'Hiere arc 
ma^ ^ who have the wisdom to prefer virtue to yvtuy othe r 
acoap’etqent .” This arrangement is preferable to “a man 
was sent,” “many are,” &,c.; and, as a general rule, I 
observe, that tliis collocation is not only proj)er but requisite, 
when a sentiment of importance is to be introduced to the 
liearer s particular attention. 

t5thly. AVheii the s])eaker is under the inlluonce ol‘ v(*hc- 
iiient emotion, or when vivacity and force are to bo inqiarted 
to the exjiression, the nominative energetically follows the 
verb, as, “ Great is Diana of the Kphesians.” AlUu* tlhi ar- 
rangement, saying, “ Diana of the E])hesians is great,” and 
you efface the signatnrii of impetuosity, and render tlie (;x- 
pression frigid and unaffecting. “ Hlessed is ho, that comoth 
in the name of the Lord.” “ lie is blessed” would convert, 
as Campbell judiciously observes, a fervid exclamation into 
a cold aphorism. “ Fallen, fallen is na)>ylon, that great 
The energy of the last expression arises partly, 1 ac- 
knowledg(?, from the opijeu,i'is or iediq)lication‘\ 

fUhly. 'Fhe auxiliary verb is placed before the nominative, 
wlien the sentence or member begins with nor or nnithar, as, 
“ Nor did ice doubt that rectitiuhi of conduct would cviuit- 
iially prove itself the best policy.” 41uis also is placed the 
principal verb, as, “ Nor left he in the city a soul alivtj.” 

authority. To ask a (luostioii with a principal verb, as, httnis he, thu latter 
affirms to be a barbarism. To disprove the assertion, 1 only, in ad- 
dition to the one quoted from XIacbeth, prbd'uce these examples. “ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovost thou me?” — Jiihle, ** Died ho not in Ixjd?” — A7/r//> 
speare, “Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark?” — If). “And live 
there men who slight immortal fame?” — Pojje. 

® Our translators, as the judicious critic last quoted observes, have to- 
tally enervated the strength of the original, which runs thus, f7rctT€, errtrrc 
Ba^v\<ov ff nokis Tj pfyaXrjj and which they have rendered, “ Hahvlon is 
fallen, is fidlen, that great city.” 
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llcsidcs the cases now enumerated, in which the verb 
should |)rcc(?de the nominative, there arc several others not 
easily reducible to any precise rule. In general, however, it 
may be remarked, thalkthe place of the nominative depends, 
in some degree, on its connexion with other parts of the 
sentence. “ Hence ai)})ears the impossibility, that this un- 
(\ertaking should be carried on in a monarchy.” Impossi- 
hilily ])eing here in sense closely connected with the follow- 
ing words, this arrangement is preferable to that .ip^tjj^ori- 
ginal. Hume says, “Hence the impossibility appQar^.tJii§Lt 
this, undertaking should be carried on in a monarchy.” 

Ihiestley has said, that nouns, whose form is jdufal, but 
siguiiication singular, require a singular verb, as, “ ' 

^(‘s is a usol'ul study .” 'J’his observation, however, is not 
jusiilied by gcmeral usage, rej>utable writers being in this 
case much divided. (See p. It).) 

Rum: II. — Two or more substantives singular, de- 
nciting different things, being eciiiivalent to a plural, 
take a plural verb ; or, when two or more substantives 
singular are eollectively subjects of discourse, they 
require? a plural verb, and plural representatives, as, 
“ Cato and ('icero ivvre learned men ; and thnj loved 
thvir country.” 

Note I. — This rule is violated in such examples as this, 
“ I do not think, that leisure of life and tranquillity of mind, 
which fortune and your own wisdom has given you, could be 
better employed.” — Strijl. 

Note 2. - It was customary with the writers of antiquity, 
when the substantives were nearly synonymous, to employ a 
verb singular, as, meas^ ratio el voasUiam in senibns est, “ un- 
de rstanding^reason^andj)^^ In imita- 

tTon ol’ these, some English authors have, in similar instances, 
employed a verb singular. 1 concur, however, with L. jMur- 
ray in disapproving this phraseology. ¥ or either the terms 
are synonymous, or they are not. If their equivalence be 
admitted, all but one are redundant, and there is only one 
subject of discourse ; only one term should therefore be re- 
tained, and a verb singular be joined with it. If they be not 
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equivalent, there are as many distinct ideas as tlioro are 
terms, and a plurality of subjects requires a plural wrh. 

This observation, liowevcr, requires some limitiitiou. It 
occasionally happens that one subject is represented by two 
names, neither of which singly' w'ould ex})ress it with sufli- 
cient strength. In such cases, the two nouns tahe a 
verb singular; and if the noun singular should he in juxta- 
])Osition w'ith the verb, the singidar nund)er should bo used ; 
as, ‘‘Why is dust and ashes proud ?''’ — BorlosiusficuSy 
chap. X. 

Nolo 3. — In such expressions as the following, it has been 
doubted, whether the verb should Xm in the singular, or in 
the plural number : “ Every oflicer and soldi(‘r claim a supe- 
riority' in regard to other individuals.”— Do l.nlmo on the 
British Constitution. Here, I conceive, tlu* ))hraseology is 
correct. Such an expression as “every olficor and soldier 
claims” might signify one individual undm* two didenmt de- 
signations. Whether wc should say, “ Isvmy ollicer, and 
every soldier, chiiin,” is a point more particularly ([lU'Stioned. 
Wc often hear correct speakers say, in common conv(*rsa- 
tion, “ Every clergym an, and <?very ))hysician, is by edu ca- 
ti on a gmitTeman and there seems to he mnrc‘ c asr, as w(*ll 
as move precision, in this, than in the other mod(‘ of (‘xpres- 
sion. It is unquestionably, hoiveviw, more agreeable to 
analogy to say, “ are gentlemen.” 

Note 4. — It is not necessary', that the subjects of discourse 
be connected, or associated by conjunctions: it is siiflicient, 
if the terms form a plurality of subjects to a enmmon ])redi- 
cate, whether with or without any conn(;xiv(^ word, as^ 
“Honour, justice, religion itself, were derided and blas- 
phemed by these profligate wretches.” ^ In this exam])le the 
copulative is omitted. “ The kinir^ with tin; lords and com - 
rnbns, constitute an excellent form of government .” 1 1 ere the 
connexive wortTis nbf>a conjunction, but a pre|mKititnr; -and 

" Tlic ellipsis of tluj copulative, in such examples, was ternu‘d hy the 
ancients asyndeton; anil this deviation from tlie estaldi-licd r»d«\s of syn- 
tax they referred to a grammatical figure termed syllrysL'i indirecta, or 
“indirect comprehension of several singulars under one plural,” opposed 
to the syllepsis direcla, or that expressed by a copulative. 
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though the lords and commons he pK)perly in the objective 
case, and the king therefon? the only nominative to the verb, 
yet as tlie tlirec subjects collectively constitute the govern- 
ment, the verb without impropriety is put in the plural num- 
ber. This phrase ?ology, though not strictly consonant with 
the rules of concord, frecpicntly obtains both in ancient and 
modern languages : in some cases indeed it seems preferable 
to the syntactical form of expression. 

Note 5. — It is to be ob.served, that, when a pronominal ad- 
jective, compounded with .selj\ is joined to a verb, the simple 
pronoun, whicli is the real nominative, is sometimes under- 
stood. “If there be in me iniquity, slay me thyself:” 
(liUde:) Le. “ Do thou thyself slay me.” 

“ To know but this, that tlioij art j^oocl. 

And tliat inysclF am blind : ” — Pope, 

lliat is, “ that I myself am blind.” 

Nofr 6. — When; comparison is expressed or implied, and 
not combination, tho verb should be singular; thus, “Ciesar, 
as w'ell as Cicero, was remarkable for elocpience.” 

“ As slic laugliod out, until her back, 

As well as sides, teas like to crack.” — Hudibras, 

Note 7. — WIh'h the nominatives are of different persons, 
th(i llrst ])erson is preferred to the second, and the second to 
the third. In other words, I and gou, I and ho, are syl- 
leptically tlu; same as we ; gon and ho the same as go. This 
observation, however, is scarcely necessary, as the verb 
plural admits no ])ersonal inflexion : it can lx; useful only in 
deterniining wliat ]irunoun .should be tlx; representative of 
the terms collectively, as, “ he and I shared it between 

Xofo 8. — In the learned languages the pronoun of the first 
])t‘rson is deemed more worthy than that of the second, and 
the second than that of the third ; and hence arises the syl- 
hq)sis of persons which obtains in Creek and Latin. But, 
though W'C admit tlie figure in English, we do not precisely 
ado}it the arrangement of the Latins ; for though, like them, 
WT ]dace tlu‘ jnonoun of the second person before that of the 
third, w e ?)iodestly place the pronoun of the first person after 
those of the second and third. Thus, wdiere a Roman would 
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s.iy, Sf fu et Tullia raletis, ego et Cicero ralennta, w(' should 
say, “ If you and Tullia are well, Ciccrd and I are well.” 

' Rule III. — When of two or more substantives sinix- 
ular one exclusively is the subject of discourse, a verb 
singular is required, as, John, James, or Andrew, in- 
tends to accompany you ; ” that is, one of the thre(‘, 
hut not more than one. 

When the predicate is to be applied to the difleront 
subjects, though they be disjoined by the conjunction, they 
may be followed by a [)lura] verb. ‘‘ Neither you, nor I, are 
in fault.” This is the* usual form of exjwession. If we con- 
sider m^ilher in its jiroper cliaracter, as a pronoun, we should 
say, “ neither you nor I, is in fault wither being the no- 
minative to the verb. The former, however, is the common 
phraseology, and is analogous to tin* liatin idiom, “(iuando 
nee gnatus,n(‘C hic,mihi quicquam obtenqxu-ant.” — ler, I lee. 
“Id neque ego, nerpie tu, feciums.” — Id. “Num Jaelius, 
aut qui Dux it ab oppnjssa nieritiim C^arthagine nonien, In- 
gonio offensi } ” — Hor. 

Rulk — Nouns of number, or colled ive nouns, 
may hav(3 a singular or plural verb, thus, 

“ My people do not (consider,” 

“ My people dnea not consider.” 

This licence, however, as Priestley observes, is not entirely 
arbitrary. If the term immediately suggest tin; idea of num- 
ber, the verb is preferably made jdural \ but, if it suggest the 
idea of a whole or unity, it should be singular. Thus it seems 
harsh and unnatural to say, “ In Irance the perasantry goe.^ 
barefoot, and the middle sort rnnkea use of wooden shoes.” 
It would be better to say, “ the peasantry go ” — “ the middle 
sortwaA’c;” because the idea is that of number. On the 
contrary, there is something incongruous and unnatural in 
these expressions : “ Tlie court of Home were not without 
solicitude — The house of commons were of small weight— 
Stephen’s i)arty were entirely broken up.” — Hume, 
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IluLE V. — The adjectives this and that agree with 
their su])stantiv(?s in number, as, 

This man • These men 

That trornan Those women. 

All otlicr adjectives arc inflexible, as, 

Good man Good men. 

Note 1. — This rule is violated in such expressions as these, 
which too fre([uently occur, “ These kind of peoulc.” “ Those 
sort of Koods .” 

Note '2. — 'J"hc substantive, witli ^liitdi the adjective is 
connected, is ascertained by putting,, the; question, who, or 
what ? to the adjective, as, a ripe ipplei” What is ripe ? 
Ans. “ The a])ple.” 1 

Note S. — The iiiflexihlity of the English adjective soine- 
tiiries occasions ambiguity, rendering it dolibtful to which of 
two or more substantives the adjective refers. The defect is 
sometimes snpi)lied by the note bnined Injfdam. If, for ex- 
ample, we hear a person designated ‘‘ an old bookseller,” >ve 
may be at a loss to know', wdiether the ])ersou intended be an 
old man who sells books, that is, an old book-seller,” or 
one vvlio sells old books, that is, ‘‘an ohl-hqc^k selliT.” When 
we read the notice, “ Ijinio, slatt;, and coal we arc in- 

debted to the exercise of common sense, and not to the per- 
spicuity of the diction, for nnderstaiiding what is meant by 
attaching the term w harf to all tlie preceding nouns, wliilc in 
strict grammatical construction the notice niiglit bear a dif- 
ferent signifieation. 

Note 4 . — livery adjective has a substantive, either ex- 
pressed or understood, as “ the just shall live by faith,” i. e, 
“ the just man; ” “ few w'ere present,” i. e. “ few persons.” 

Note 5. — The adjective is generally placed iminediat(‘ly be- 
fore the substantive, as, “ a learned man,” “ a chaste woman.” 

Eivc. 1. — When the adjective is closely connecUid with 
some other w'ord, hy which its meaning is modified or ex- 
plained, as, “ ; ^man loyal to his princ e,” wdierc the attribu- 
tive loyal is closely connected with the follow'ing w'ords. 

Es'i\ 2. — When the verb lo he expresses siin])le affirma- 
tion, as, “thou art good or when any other verb serves as 
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a mere copula to incite ^lo predicate with, its subject, as, “ h (3 
seems courageous,” it looks strauge.” 

Exc. 3. — For the sake of harmony, as, 1 Fail ! bard divine.” 

Exc, 4. — When there are more adjectives tlian one con- 
nected with the substantive', as, “ a man wise, valiant^ and 
good.” * 

* Exc, 5. — Adjectives denoting extopt, \\diether of space or 
of time, are put after tlie clause expressing the measure, as, 
“ a wall ten feet hitrlu” “ a child three years old ” “ a spj'^ch 
an hour long. ” 

Note 6. — It has been doubted whether the cardinal should 
precede or follow the ordinal numeral. Atterburv says, in 
one of his letters to Po])e, “ Not but that the four hist lines 
are good.” We conceive tlie expression to be (piite correct, 
though the other form, namely, “ the iii'st four,” be often em- 
ployed to denote the same conception. There is no contrast 
intended between these four and any other four, otherwise he 
should have said, “The first four.” If we say, “the first 
seven years,” it implies a division into sevens, as takes place, 
for cxamjde, in the terms of a leasi^ ; “ the seven first years ” 
implies no such division. The Latins, as far as 1 have ob- 
served, had only oihj mode of arrangement. “ ItaqiU) quin- 
que primis diebus.” — fVc.s\ B. (K i. 5. “ 'J’ribus ])rimis die- 

bus.” — lb. i. IS. That the adoption of one and the same 
collocation, in all cases, would sometimes mislead the reader, 
is evident. If we take, i’or exam}»le, s(?ven objects, A, II, C, 
D, E, F, (I, and say “ the hist, and the three last ” we clearly 
refer to A, and K, F, G ; but if we say “ the first and the last 
three,” we may indicate A, B, C,the first three, and J^j,F, G, 
the last three. 

Note 7. — Ench is employed to denote two things taken 
separately, and is therefore used as singular Either is also 
singular, and implies only one of two ; as, lake either y that is, 
“ the one or the other, but not both.” Both is a plural ad- 
jective, and denotes the two collectively. 

Note 8. — Every is an adjective singular, applied to more 
than two subjects taken individually, and conqirehends them 
all. It is sometimes joined to a plural noun, when the thing s 
* It is sometimes used lor every, and applied to more than two. 
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are conceived as forying oi^c ag ppregate, as, every twelve 
years^ i. e. “ every period of twelve years. 

Note 9. — All is an adjective either sinp[ular or plural, de- 
noting the whole, whether quantity or number, as, ‘‘ All men 
are mortal.” “ Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work.” 

Note 10. — Much is an adjective of quantity, and of th e 
singular number, as, much fruit.” Many an ad[ectjye of 
number, a nd therefore plural, as, many me n?” This word, 
however, is sometimes construed with a noun singular, as, 

“ Many a poor man’s son would have lain still.” — Shakspeare, 

Note 1 1 . — More, as the comparative of much, is singular, 
denoting a greater quantity ; as the comparative of many, it 
is plural, and signifies a greater number, as more fruit, or, 
a greater quantity ; ” more men, or “ a greattn* number.” 
Note 12. — Enouyh is an adjective singular, and denotes 
quantity, as, bread enough : ” enow denotes number, as 
books enow.” 

Note — Tlie correlative m)rd to the adjective A m7/, is 
7.V, and not who, Hiere is an impro])rietv in saying, with 
IVIr. Addison, “ Such, who are lovers of mankind, instead of 
‘ Such as,” or, “ Those who.” 

Note 14. — The superlative degree is followed by of, and 
ilso the comparative, when selection is implied, as, “ Hector 
►vas the bravest of the Trojans.” “ Africaniis was the greater 
.)f the (two) Scipios.” When opposition is signified, the com- 
parative is followed by than, as, “ Wisdom is better than 
veaUh.” ~ 

Note 15. — Hiere is an ambiguity in the adjective no, 
igainst which it is necessary to guard, and which Priestley 
iooms to think that it is impossible to avoid in any language, 
rims, if we say, “No laws are better than the bhiglish,” it 
nay mean either, that tlie absence of all law is better than 
lie English laws, or that no code of jurisprudence is superior 
;o the E.nglish. If the latter be the meaning intended, the 
luibiguity is removed by saying, “ There are no laws better 
ihan the English.” If the former is the sentiment to be 
jxpressed^ we might say, “ The absence of all law is prefer- 
ible to the English system.” 
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Note 16. — Adjectives arc sometimes improperly used for 
adverbs, as indifferent u'cfl, extreme had^ for indiffercntltj 
n ell, extremely had. An example of this error is also found 
in the following sentence. “ lie was interrogated relative to 
that circumstance.” Relative h an adjective, and must have 
a substantive expressed or understood ; the question is then, 
what, or who was relative ? The answer, according to the 
rules of construction, should be he. This, howt'ver, is not the 
meaning. The word ought to be relatirc/y, 

I am somewhat, however, inclined to think that our gram- 
marians have been hypercritical, if not chargeable with error, 
in condemning such expressions as these, exccediny yreaf^ 
exceeding strong. This phraseology, I apprehend, has been 
reprobated, partly because not conformable to the Latin 
idiobi, and })artly because such expressions as these, excessive 
good., extreme dear., excellent well, are justly re])udiat(‘d. 
Neither of these, however, can be deemed a sufticient reason 
for condemning this phraseology. For when it is said, “ 1 1 is 
strength was exceeding great,” may not the expression In? 
consideiH'd as elliptical, the word e.vceedlng ln?ing construed 
as a partici])le, thus, “ his strength was exceeding,” or “ sur- 
passing great strength,” that is, “ hisstrengtii (exceeded great 
strength.” So Shakspoare says, “ it was passing strange.” 
Though exceedingly strong, e.vceedingly good, arc now con- 
sidered to be the preferable phraseologies, there can be no 

® 111 the vuljj;iir trjinslatioii of tlu* Hibh*, this mode of ijxpressiou fre- 
quently occurs, thus, “ 1 am thy exceeding great reward.’’ “ 1 will make 
thee exceeding fruitful,” 

Wallis’s admission of this phraseology jiroves it to have; heiui good 
English when he WTote, or that, in his opinion at h*ast, it was iinuhjec- 
tionable. Ilis translation of vir mmme sapiem, is, “ a man exceeding 
wise.” This, and similar modes of expression, appear to have been in 
his time very common, thus, 

“ Although he w'as exceeding weaItliy.”--Arr#. 

“lie was moreover extrao rdina ry_cijurte ous." — Ibid. 

“fr Atliemans were extreme apprehensive of his growing pow’er.” — 
TuUy. 

And in our version of the liible we find a few such expre.'^.doris as the 
following: “ [ir u nderfill iireat. ” 

Addison likewise often uses the phrase “ exceeding great; " and Swift 
less pardonably, writes “extreme unwilltri§S^“ extreme good.” 
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doubt, as Webster has observed, that adjectives are sometimes 
used to modify the sense of other adjectives ; thus we say, “ red 
hot,” “ a closer grained wood,” “ a sliar])er edged sword,” 

In connection with the preceding note, we would here 
observe, that adjectives are used to modify the meaning of 
the verbs to which they refer ; thus we say, “ Open thy hand 
wide.” — Bible. “ Cry shrill with thy voice.” — Jh. “ He 
fought hard for his life.” The use r)f the hiiidred adverbs, 
as will be afterwards shown, would in many instances 
materially alter the meaning. 

IluLr. VI. — The article (( or an is joined to nouns 
of the singular iiuinbor only, or nouns denoting a 
])luralitv of things in one aggn'gate, as, 

A man A n araijf A tkoaHarul A fra\ 

Nole 1. — To distinguish between the use of a and (ifij it 
is usually given as a general rule that a be placed before 
consonants and h aspirated, and an before vowels and It 
not aspirated, as,/e 1 able, a batman oak^ an heir. In respect 
to a before h aspirated, it nurst he obsers (‘d, that usage is 
divided. It would appear that, when the Bible w'as translated, 
and the Liturgy composed, an was almost universally used 
before //, whether the aspirate? belonged to an emphatic or 
an unempbatic syllable. A change has since taken place ; 
and some give it as a rule, to put a- before //, when the 
syllable is emphatic, and an when the syllable has not the 
em})hasis. This rule, however, is not universally observed ; 
some writing “ a history,” otheu’s “ an history ; ” some writing 
“a hypothesis,” others “an hypothesis.” As far as easy 
pronunciation is concenied, or the practice of Greek and 
Roman writers may furnish a precedent, there seems to be 
no solid objection to either of these inodes. The former is 
more common in Scotch and Irish writers than it is in 
English authors, with whom the aspiration is les.s- forcible, 
and less common. 

An is used before a vowel ; but from this rule. two devia- 
tions are admitted. Before the .simple sound of n, followed 
by another vowel sound, whether signified or not, a and not 
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an is used. Thus we say, sucli a one,” “ such a woman.” 
If the sound of “ ofto ” he analyzed, we shall find it resolvable 
to oo’tni or iron, as some orthoepists have expressed it; 
and woman into oo-ummaa. Again, before the di})]ith()ngal 
sound of e//, in whatsoever manner that sound may be noted, 
a may be, and frt^quently is, used, 'riius we say, “ a youth,'' 
“ a yeoman,” “ a eunuch,” “ a unicorn.” Sheridan, indeed, 
contends, that all words beginning with //, when it has the 
diphthongal sound of should be .preceded by a and not 
an. And here T must remark, that it is witli no common 
surprise, I find \Vebst(‘r, in his introduction to his Dictionary, 
denying that the vowel n is anywhere equivalent to cn or e-oo. 
AVho those public s])eakcrs are, whom, he says, he heard in 
England, and to whose authority he ap]H‘als, we are utterly 
at a loss to conjecture. But this we conlidently a/lirm, that 
there is no orthoepist, no ])ublic orator, nay, not an individual 
in any rank of society, who does not distinguish between the 
sound of u in hrnte^ rude^ htfrnde^ and i?) cnb(\ Jamr, care. 
His reference to Johnson, Avho says that // is long in cr?w- 
f'asinn, and short in discasswa, is irr(‘levant and nugatory. 
Dr. Webster, surely has not to learn, that the vowel may be 
long, whether the sound be mono])thongal, or diphthongal. 
It is strange, too, that in the very examph? wdiich he qnotf^s 
from Johnson, the a, has the <liphthongal sound, which he, 
notwithstanding, denies as anywhere existing. 

A^ofe 2 . — A is (aujiloved to expnjss one individual oi a 
species without determining who or which ; the denotes some 
particular individual or individuals ; thus, “ a book ” means 
any book, “the book ” some ])articnlar book ; and when both 
articles are omitted the whole class is signilied, as, “ Man is 
born unto trouble,” i, e. “all men.” Hobbes cuts against 
this rule when he says, “God Almighty has given reason to 
a man, to be a light unto him.” The article should be su])- 
pressed. Pope commits a similar error when he writes, 

“ Wlio breaks a butterfly upon a wheel.” 

It is not any wdieel that he meant to express, but a known 
instrument of torture, or “ the wdieel.” 

The article a serves to distinguish betw^een two subjects 
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compared with each other, and two subjects compared with 
a third. He is the author of two wcffks of a different 
character.” If the writer meant to say that he was the 
author of two works of a different character from that of one 
previously mentioned, the expression would be coiTect. But 
he intended to signify a dissimilarity between the two pro- 
ductions. He should, therefore, liave omitted the article, 
and said, “ of different character,” or “ of different cha- 
racters.” 

Noff^ ;3. — The indefinite ar ticl e, though ge nerally placed 
before the adjective, as, ‘"a good man,” is put after the ad- 
jective sueft : and where ITiescTwords of comparison oc c ur, 
as, so, too, how, its pj acc is T)etween the adjective arur sub- 
stantive , thus, t ^icii a gift is too small a reward for so great 
a service.” When the order is inverted, this rule is not 
observed, as “a reward so small,” “ a service so great.” The 
definite artichi is likewise ])laced before the adjective, as, 

the great king.” All is the only adje ctive whic h })recedes 
t he article. All ;>1 1 the money. ” 

AWc 4. — Pronouns and prope-r nanu s do not admit tlie 
definite article, themselves sulliciently determining the sub- 
ject of discourse ; thus we cannot say, the /, ihe Alexander. 
If we employ the definite article with a proper name, an 
ellij)sis is involved ; thus, if 1 say, ho comnfands the Ccesar, 
1 mean, he comiiKmds the ship called “ C.’ucsar.” 

Note r>.~ 'rh(j definite article is used to distinguish the ex- 
plicative from the determinative sens(\ The omission of the 
article, when the sense is n.'stricted, creates ambiguity. For 
this reason the following sentence is fiiulty : “ All words, 
which are signs of complex idea.s, furnish matter of mistake.” 
— BoUnghroke, Here the clause, “ which are signs of coin- 
j)lex ideas,” is not exjdicative, but restrictive j for all words 
are not signs of complex ideas. It should, therefore, be “ all 
the,” or “ all those words, which are signs of complex ideas, 
furnish matter of mistake.” 

“ In all cases of prescription, the universal ])ractico of 
judges is to direct juries by analogy to the Statute of Limita- 
tions, to decide against incorporeal rights, which for many 
years have been relinquished .” — Erskine on the Rights of 
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Junes, lliis sciiUjir’o is (•liarj^ouliU' at oiua* witli ainbi^iiitv 
and error. In tlio iirst ^daec it is donhtliil wlietlu'r a repaid 
to tliis analo^^ry tlu* diivctions of tin- judi^^c, nr is n» 

rule llio di'cision of the jnrv. -indly. Uy ilu- omission of the 
dcdinite iirtieU*, or tlie word lliose before tin* anlc'ci dmit, lie 
has nnidered the relative? clause* e‘\|»lie*ati\e', inst(*ad ol l)ein}.|^ 
restrictive; for, as all incor|)ore'al rii^hts art* not aholislu'd, 
he should have saiel, “ aj^ainst those* ine‘e»r|)nr(’al rii^hls. ’ 

'riiere* are certain erases, indeeel, in which the* antee e*d(‘nt 
e lause aelinits thti definite? article*, thoni^di the relatixe? e lanse 
he? not restrictive, thus, 

“ art* tln‘ pure, wlinsc lirarl‘< an* clean 

rroni tin* defilinu pt»\ver of •-iii.” 

Here the; relative* clause* is me‘re*ly explanateny, \e*l the ante*- 
ceelent aelinits the? article*, 'rims alsei, in the* feillowinp; sen- 
te*nce, ‘‘ My geindiit'ss e*\tt*nde*th ne)t to the*e‘,l)nt te) the saints, 
and the exe ellent on(‘s, in whenn is all my eh'lij^ht.” 'The* 
re‘lative clause* is iieit intene]e*el te> limit the* me*aning eif the; 
anteceeleut terms, anel ye‘t tiu y admit (he* eh'linite* artie U;. In 
all e*xam])les, the*refore, like; the*se*, whe*re‘ the* e'xplaiiiitory 
meaiiin^^ aelinits the; artie*h‘, it is nece‘ssarv, lor the* sake* e>f 
|)ers|)ie‘nity, te) mark the* eh*terminative* sense; l)\ the* e*m|)hatie* 
words that eir those. 'J'hns, had the e:lans«- bei*n elelermi na- 
tive in the latter e»f lhe*se* exanijdes, it weinld ha\ i; beem m*e*e*s- 
sary te) say, those* saints, anel timse e xtelh*nt eines, in whejin 
is my elelii^ht.” 

\o/e' (). — 'riie eh'linite article* is like*wise; use*el te) elislin.^uish 
be tween things whiedi are; iii<li\ ielnally elilh-re nt, but have; 
eine ^e;nerie name, anel tilings which are*, in truth, eem* and 
the same, but are; charaete ri/eel by several epialiliejs. ^'e>re^- 
amjih;, if I sboidel say, “ the* re*el anel blue* ve-stments were 
most admire*el,” it may be; ehmbtfnl whe ther I mean that the; 
iinioii of r(*d anel bine in the same; ve.*slme nts was meist ad- 
mired, e)r that the reel anel the bine; ve stments we*re; be)th more; 
aebnired than the re;st. In strictne:ss e)f s|je*ech, the forme*!’ is 
the only proper meaning of the we)rels, though the latter sen- 
timent be* often thus e*x])re*sse el. If the latter be; inte nded, 
wc should sav, “ the reel vestments and the blue,’’ e>r “ the 
red and the blue vestments,'’ where tlie article is repe*ateel. 
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If 1 say, “the red and blue vostiiients,” it is obvious that 
only o])e subjec*! is (‘xpressed, namely, “ vcstnuMits,” cliarao 
teriz(jd by two qualities, “naliiess,” and “ blueiu'ss,'’ as tjoiu- 
bined in the subject. Here the sulqect is oiii* ; its qualities 
are ])luial. If I say, “ tiui red vestments and the blue,” or 
“ th(? r(‘d and the blue vestments,” the; subjects are plural, 
exj)ressed, how(‘ver, by one t»(*n('rie name, rrsfutrtils. 

In tlie sanu) nianm'r. if wi* s:iy, “ tlie ecclesiastical and s(‘- 
cuhir powms concnired in this measure,” the expression is 
ambiguous, as l‘ar as laii.uua‘4:(‘ can render it such. Tin 
njader’s IvHowIcmI^c, as Dr. Camjdx ll observes, may preven 
his niistakinj^' it; ]>nl, if such modes of (^xj)r(‘ssion be ad 
uiitted, wht.'n^ tin* sense* is clear, they may inadvmtently bi 
imitat(‘<l in cases, whc'n^ the meaninj^ would be obsenn;, if no 
entirely misunderstood. 'I’ln^ error mii^ht liave been avendt'd, 
eitlnu' by repealinjjj the substantive, or by subjoinin*,^ the sul)- 
stantiv(^ to llu^ first adjective, and pn'fixin^' the articles In 
both adjecti\es; or by plaein.i;' (Im substantives alter both ad- 
jectiv< 3 s, the article bein,i»* ])r(.*lixed in tin* same manner; tints, 
“ tlie (-‘cclesiastieal ])owi‘rs,aml the si cnlar ])owers,” «»r bi'lter, 
“ the (!eel(\siastical powers, and the secular,” or “tlie eceh- 
siastical, and thi^ secular ])ow(‘rs.” 'The ri'petition of tlie 
article shows, tliat the s(‘cond adje(*tive is not an additional 
ejiithi't to the saim; subject, but belongs to a subji'ct totally 
dilferent, thoujAh i!\pressed by the same j^cneric name. 
“ d’ho lords s])iritual and ti’inporal,'" is a ]>hraseolo<i:y objei*- 
tionable on the same ])rinci}>le, thoui;h now so lon*^ sanc- 
tioned by ns i«;(*, that wi* dare hardly (piestion its ])ropri«'tv. 
The subjj’cts are dilferent, thoui;h lln/y have but om* ;4;eneric 
name. It should therefore be, “ the siiiritual and the tem- 
])oral lords.” 

On till' contrary, when two or more adji'i'tives bidon;^- as 
epithets to one and tlii^ same thini^, tin; other arranj^mment 
is to be ]m*ferred. d’hus, “ the hi}4;h and mi.e:hty stall's." 
Here both e])ithets belonjj; to one subject. “ The states high 
and mighty,” would convey the same idi'a. 

Where the article is not used, the place of the substantive 
ought to show, whether both adjectives belong to the same 
thing, or to different things having the same generic name. 
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Like an hoiisolioliL'v, wlio out of his tivasmv 

new and old. ’ I his avrant^iMiKMit is iaidtv ; both t‘])i- 
thet.s eannol hcdoiijr to tin? saint' suhjt't i. It slioiild he/* new 
things and old.” 

li'horh adjt'ctives ht'long tt^ out' and the saint' snhjt'ct, tin* 
siibstantivtj ought ('ithor to prt'ct'tlo both adjt't'tives, or to 
Ibllow botli, tht' article bt'ing unironnlv oniillt'd helon' tlu' 
second adjcctiv(', wln tln'r prt'lixt'd tt) tht' snhstantivt' heron' 
the' first, or sujipres.sc'd. If, on (In' contrarv, tlu'v beh)ng to 
dilferent subjects, with tht' same name, iht' subslanti\i' ought 
to follow tht' llrst atljt'ctivt', and mav lit' t'ither rt'jit'ated aftt'r 
the st'contl, or umlersiotid ; or it shoidtl lltllow biUh adjt?e(iv('s, 
the article bt'ing prefixt'd to t'aeh t»f (ht'in. 

A n/c 7. ----'rhe omission, tn* tht' insertion of the indt'linitt' 
artichg in some instances, nearly n'ver.ses the meaning; thus, 

‘‘ All, think tlie gay, lieenticnis proinl.” . '/'J/nnisim. 

Ilere iiff/r is cquivah'iit to “ imt much,” or rather by a com- 
mon Irtijie it tlenotes nof /tf all. Locke says,‘‘ I leavti him to 
vt'concilt.' tht'st? (;ontratlictioiis, which may be pli'iitifully found 
in him by any out*, who rt'atls with but a litth' atti'iition.” 
lien;, t>n tht' ctmtrary , when' tlu' inih'finiti' articltMs inst'itt'd, 
“a litth.'” iin.'ans '' not none,” or “some." 

In like manner, when it is saitl, ‘‘ Strait is (lit; gale, and 
narrow is the way, and lew then' be that lintl it:” Av/* is tip- 
post'd to UHunj. d’hus also, Manf/ artj called, but /c/t; iwr. 
chost.'n,” Lut when it is said, “ 'J'arrv a. I'e.w days, till thy 
brotht'r’s fury turn;” a fvn' is here et|ui\alent to .soafc, not as 
opposed to utauf^^ but as ojiposed to aul inaa\ 1 1 we say , 
acconijiauicd the jirince,” wt; seem to diminish the; nunda'r, 
and re})r('sent it as inconsidmable, as if we said, “ not many,” 
or “ f(;wor than exjiectation if wt' say. // /c/c, we setmi to 
amplify; — we rejiresent th(' numlier as not unworthy of at- 
tention, or as eipial, at least, if not siqx'rior to exjic'ctation. 
In short, il’ tlu.* article be inserted, the clause is eqiiivahmt to 
a double negative, and thus it serves to nmplily ; if thi; ar- 
ticle be suppressed, the expression has either a diminutive or 
a negative inqmrt. 

Note 8. — The indehnite article has,. sometimes, the mean- 

N 
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iiig cren/ ox each ; tlins, “iIkjv cost five shillings a dozen,” 
that is, “ every doz(‘n.” 

“ liMt inaki-s all lUx triiu's ])laiii ainl clear? 

About two hiuiilreri pounds a year.” — Hudihrns. 

That is, “ ev(.‘rv year.” 

^otc 0. — 'J'Ik'h^ is a ])articnlar use of this article, which 
iiKirits attention, as anihignitN may thus, in many cases, ho 
avoided. In denoting com])aris()n, when the article is suj)- 
pressed helore th(‘ second t(M*m, tlni latt(;r, though it may lu; 
an ap]»ellali\e, assumes the chaiactt'r of an atlrilmtivt^, and 
becomes tlie ])r(‘dieat(‘ of the subj(‘ct, or first term. Il‘, oiithe 
contrary, Im* second term be prel'aeed with tin* article, itcom- 
tinui‘s iiu appelbuive, and forms tin* other subject of com])ari- 
son. In tile fornn'i* case*, tin* subji'ct, as ])ossessing diHi*rent 
fjualities in various d(*gre(*s, is comjiared with itself; in the 
latter, it is com])ar(*d with sonn'thing elsi*. 

'rims, if we say, “ 1 ^* isjU ndtiu-^s()h]ier fjpm Keluilnr^^ the 
article* is sup])ressed before the s(*ce)inl term, ami the expri*s- 
sion is e(jnivalent to, ‘Mn* is m on* warlilo*. tlnip h*ani ed.” or 
** In; epialities.^ Ibmi ^Ahe. sold mr. in a 

greater degr(‘(j than those, whjeh ct)pstltidL*J ^liL* scholar.” If, 
a betU'r s(>ldier, than a scholar,” 
In’H* the artich* is ])relixed to tin* S(*cond term ; this term, 
therefore, retains the character of an ap])ellative, and forms 
tin* si*coud subject ol com])arison. 'I’he m(*aning accordingly 
is, “ In* would maKi* a beUei^ snhljy'rj than a seliolar would 
inaki* ;” that is, In* has more uL^Ui-.cuJjsUtui'nt Tpud^ of 
a soldier, than art* toTje foiiml in any literary man.” 

l*op(* commits a similar error, when, in om* dr ills lettius to 
Atterbury, In* .says, “ ^ on thought im* not a wor.se man than 
a ])oet.'' 'riiis strictly mt'aus worse man than a poi!t is;" 
whereas In* iulmnled to say, that his moral qualitii's were not 
inferior to his poetical genius, lie should hare said, “a 
wor.st* man than ptiet.” 

'riiest* two ])hraseologies are frequently confounded, which 
seldom fails to create ambiguity. Hakt*r erroneously con- 
siders them as (*quiyaleut, ami ]>refers that, in which tin* arti- 
ch* is omittetl behut* the second substantive. When there 
are two subjects with om* ])redicalo, the article should be in- 
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sovtocl ; but wlicn tlu'vo is one witli two ]U('(li('atcs, it 

should bo oniittod. 

Xnfr 10.--Porsj)iouity in lilo* nianiu'r nM|uiit‘s, tliat, wlion 
an additional o])illict or di'scription ol'tlK’ sanio siil)ioot isin- 
toinh'd, the ddinito arti(‘lo should n«)t be eni|do\ i‘d. 1( is by 
an attention to this rule, that we elearly distiio^iiisli b»-tweeu 
subji'Ct and pH’dioale. h’or this reason llu- I'ollowini;- si ntence 
a|)])cais to me I'aidty: 'J'ln; a])ostle .laiin's, tlu* sou of /j'lx*- 
d(.*e, ami dii* brother of S t. John, would be dmdared tlie apos- 
tle of the l)ritoiis?’-“-/Av// 7 /’.s‘ I/is/nri/ ttf Hritain. It shouhl 
])(^ ratlu'r, “ atid brotlu'r of St. John.” \\’hi‘n a jlivc'isity of 
persons, or a chani^e of subject is intended to ])e expressed, 
the definite article is m'cessarily (‘inj)lo\ ed, as, “ ( 'incinnatiis 
th(^ dictator, and the nsast(‘r of horse, marched against tlie 
/K([ui.” 'J’he definite artich‘ luJinc the latter appellative 
marks the diversity of subject, and clearly shows that two 
])(‘rsons an? desij^ned. tin* article oinitti'd, the (‘xpn’s- 

sioii would imply, that tin* dictator, and the mast(‘r of horsi;, 
were om* and the saim; individual. 

KrLK\Wl. — Siibstaiil ives sioiiifs inu:* llu'sarm' thiiiiif 
aeT(M* ill ('Use, tints, “ 1, (i{*or 2 (‘ th(‘ d liini, kine* nf 
(ii’i'ut Hi’ituin, (hd’muh'r of tin* faith.’' d lu' wards /, 

are all eonsidi'nMl as tin* noiiii- 
riati Vi? ease. “ 'I1ii‘ eliiid* of ilu‘ ])rine<*s, //e w ho (h^lied 
the bravest of tin* was assassir.atiMl iiy a das- 

tardlv villain wlu'n? tin? prononii hr ao-n'cs in east* 
witli tin* jireeedino- teian rhu f, 'I his rule, how(?v(‘r, 
inav be deenied unneei*ssar\, as all sjn h (*\prt‘ssions are 
('lliptieal ; tints, “ the ehi(*f of the jirinet's wa- assassi- 
nated,” “ h(‘ was assassinat(‘d.” “lb* was the son of 
the R(?v. Dr. A\ i‘st, ja'idiujis hhr wlio published Pindar 
at, (.)xford.” — Jnhnsiut^s Lijr iif l\ rsL That is, “tin? 
son of him,” A\'er(* the pronoun in tht? nouiinative ease, 
it Avotdd refer to tin* son, and not tlu* lallu*!*, and thus 
convey ti very dilfer(*nt ineaninjLp 

Note 1. — As proper names an*, by the trope antonomasia, 
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frequently used for appellatives, as when we say, “ the So- 
crates of the present ag(^,” where Socrates is equjj'alent to 
“ the wisest man,” so also apjxjllatives have frequently the 
ineaniii<( and force of attributives. 'J’hus, if we say, “ he is 
a soldier,” it means either that he is by ])rofession a soldier, 
or that h(i y)oss(‘sses all the (|ualities of a military man, >vhe- 
ther prohissionally a soldicu* or not. According to the former 
aece])lation oi‘ the tmin, it is a mere a])pellative ; agreeably to 
the latter, it has the forc(‘ of an attributive. 

Soto 2. 'I’wo or more substantives in concordance, and 
Ibrming one cnm])lex name*, or a naim^ and title, have the 
])lural t(‘nnination annexed to the last only, as, the two 
Miss l.nuisii Ilofrf/rds, the two ;l//.v.v Analogy, 

Dr. Priestley observ<‘s, wutd plernTTri laJFoufm’ another con- 
struction, and lead us to say, the tiro .l//.s*\c.s‘ Thomsim^ the 
two Misses tjansa Howard; for if the (‘llipsis were supplied, 
we should say, the two young ladies of the name ofTIiomson, 
and this construction he ad<ls, he has soniewhen; met with. 

'rh(‘ latter form of expression, it is tni(‘, occa.sionally oc- 
curs; but, general usage*, and, I am rathe*!* ine-lineel to think, 
analogy likewise, ele'.cidc in favour of the former ; for, with a 
few exce))tie)ns, anel tlu‘se^ ne)t ])aralle*l to the*, examples now 
giv(‘n^, we alme)st unifen*mly, in comple‘X nanu‘s, ce)nline the 
inlh’xie)!! to tlie last substantive. Some ])re)ofs of this we 
shall afte’rwarels have*, an e)ppe)rtunity of olh’iing. 1 woulel 
alse) e)bs(’rve, in ])assing, that ellipsis anel analogy arc dillerent 
])rine*iples, anel she)ulel be^ e*arefully distinguished. 

Hulk \ 1 1 1. — ( )ne substantives «>(>ve'rns another, sie- 
nifving’ a (liilennit thing*, in the genitive, as, 

'Idle' tyrant’s rage. The apostle’s feet. 

Xote 1. — This rule take’s ])lacc when pre)])erty, pe)ssession, 
or the general relatiem, by which one thing appertains to an- 
other, is im])lied. 

Sote 2. — It may be cemsidered as violated in such examples 
as these, liemginus his Treatise on the Sublime.” — Addison. 
“Christ his sake.” ~~(\nninoii ]*rayer. 

■ \Vc say, iiuU’cd, “ Messrs. Thomson but we selelom or never say, 
“the two Messrs. Thomson,” biit“ the two Mr. Thomsons.” 
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Note 3. — Substantives govern not only nouns, but likewise 
pronouns^ as “ its strength,’' liis rewanl.” 

Xdte 4^ — TJiis case is generally n^solvable into the objec- 
tive with the preposition oJ\ as the king's sce])tre,’' or ‘^ihc 
sceptre ol* the king ; ” “ liis hi'ad,'' or “ tlu* head of him.” I 
have said lor it is not tthrat/s thus resolvable. k\u‘ 

example, the (diristiaii sabbath is sometimes named, tlie 
liOrd's day;” but “ the day of the |iOjd” conveys a difl’erent 
idea, and deiioti's “tlu^ <lay ol’ judgnuMit.” 

?\ofd i). — The latt(*vor governing substantive, is frequently 
umh'rstood, as, “ tlu? king will conn* to St. .laiiu's’s to-mor- 

... . . ,.y ^ 

lanv,” that is, “ St. Jame.s's jmlaee.” “1 found h ini jit the 
statioma's,” that is, “ the stationej’s dioi),” or “ tlu* sla- 
lioner’s house..” 

j\n/c (). - When a siugh? siibiect i s e\])rcsse(j^ tlie com- 
mon propmtv of two or more nersons, the last onlv takes 
the sign of the gcaiTtiviv asV '' this is .lohn, William, and 
Richard’s houwa;.” ^tjiat is, tliis i.s the house olMoiiu', Wil- 
liam, and Richard.” Rut wlien si'veral suf>)(‘cts an* inijilied, 
as s(‘v<‘rally bcilongiug to various individuals, the* names of 
the individuals are all e\]>ress(‘d in tlu* genitive cas(}, as, 
“ these are .lolm’s, AVilliam’s, and Richard’s house's.” In such 
exam])]es as these*, the ust^ of tin* 'g(*uitive invohes an ambi- 
guity, wliich it is souu'tinu's dilliciilt to ]>revent. '.rims, if we 
say, agreeably to tlu; first obs(*rvation in this noli*, “ .\bra- 
liam, Isaac, and .lacob’s po.steuity were* carried cajitive* to Ra- 
bylon,” one uuacepiaiiiteel with the history of theses patri- 
archs, might be at a loss to determine whetln*r ‘‘ the ])atri- 
arch Abraham,” “ the patriarch Isaac,” and “ the* po.stea-ity 
(d“ .Jacob,” were.* carried cajaive; in either worels, wlnalier 
therei be thre!(.* subjects ol' eliscemrse, name*ly, Alnnham^ Isftfrr^ 
anel Ihe postrrihj ttf Jacoh^ eir emly om? subj(*e t, the postcrih/ 
ot’ the puiriarrJts. Neir will the? iuseution of the ])reposiiion 
in all easels jirevent the; ambiguity. I’eir, in the e'xanqde be;- 
fore us, we;re; the worel “ elescenielants ” substituteel for “pos- 
terity,” and the; phrase to proceed thus, “ the; de*sct;ndauts 
e)f Abraham, of Isaae-, anel of .lacob,” an ignorant re*aele;r 
might be h-el to suj)])Ose; that imt erne generation ed' ele.’scenel- 
ants, but three distinct generations of these three individuals 
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wfJH) carried into c{i])tivity. If we sav, “the posterity of 
Abraliain, Isaac, and Jacob,” tlie expression appears to me 
liable to the same misconstniction with the one first men- 
tioned. If we say, “the common ])osterity of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, were carried captive to TIabylon,” all am- 
bij^nity of ex])r(‘ssion is prevented. 

Instead also of saying, “John, AVilliam, and Richard’s 
house,” I shonld jireha* “ ajionse laJoiif^injij in common to 
W illiain, iind Kicliar’a?’'* Tliircxprt-s^r'JKc^^^^ 
laTH)i-i(ffi§^’^ini*(t* TiT'Tivy ,^is preferable to the inelegance and 
harshm^ss of tlirec' inllectial substantives, while it, removes 
the ambiguity, wliich might in some cases be occasioned by 
withholding tin; iidlexioii from the two first substantives. 
When; neatn(‘ss and jierspicuity cannot possibly be com- 
bined, it will not be cpiestiomal which we ought to ])refer. 
I observ(‘, also, that though such ])hraseologies as this, 
“John’s, William’s, and llichard’s houst‘s,” be perfectly con- 
sonant with syntactical ])ro])rie.ty, ami strictly analogous to 
the establislied phraseology, “ his, Richard’s, and my houses,” 
yi^t, as there ajipears .something uncouth in the former ex- 
})r(‘.s.si(ju, it would bi^ better to say, “tin? houses belonging in 
common, or .smaually (as the meaning mav be) ^o John, 
AViiham, and Richai^ ' ^ 

Xufe 7.— When a name is complex, that is, consisting of 
inon^ terms tlian one, the last only admits the sign of the 
genitive, as, “Julius Chesar’s Commentaries,” “John the 
baptist’s head,” “ for lierodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s 
wife.” 


Au/c S. — W'lien a short explanatory term is subjoined to 
a name, it matters little to which the inflexion be annexed, 
as, “ I left the ])arce.l at Mr. Jolinson, the bookseller’s,” or 
at Mr. Johnson’s, the bookseller.” Rut if tlui explanatory 
term lai complex, or if there are more exjdanatory terms than 
one, the sign of the genitive must be affixed to the name, or 
first substantive, thus”, “ 1 left the book at Johnson’s, a re- 
spectable bookseller, a worthy man, and an old friend.” In 
the same manner we should .say, “ this psalm is David’s, tluj 
king, ]>riest, and j>roj>hct of the people,” and not “this 
]isalm is David, the king, jiriest, and prophet of the peo])le’s.” 
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Xofe 9 . — In some cases we eni]ilov both tb(‘ »:oiiitivo and 
a preposition, as, ‘"this is a iViend of the kin^r’s;’ elliptieally, 
for tliis is a friend of the kinj^’s friends.” We say also, “ tliis 
is a friend of the king.” These forms of ex])r(‘ssion, liow- 
ever, though in many cases equivalmit, sonu'times im])ly dif- 
ferent ideas. 'J'hus, if I say, ‘‘ this is a pietiin? of my iVicMid,” 
it means, ‘‘this is an image, likeness, or r(‘])vesi‘ntation ofmy 
friend.” If 1 say, “this is a ])icture {)f my friend’s,” 
means, “ this ])ictiire belongs to my friend.” 

As the double genitive involves an ellipsis, and implies , 
part of a wliole, or one of a ])lurality of subjects, I think * 
the use of it should Ix' avoich'd, unh'ss in cases where this 
plurality may be im])lied. Ihus we may sav, “a kinsman 
of the trjiitor’s waited on him yi'sterday,” it bt'ing imj)lied 
that the traitor had several or many kinsmen. 'I'lu^ (;x])ri*s- 
sion is equivalent to “ a kinsman of the traitor’s kinsmen.” 
Ihit, if the subject ])ossessed w(‘re singular, or tln^ only one 
of the kind, 1 should recommend iIhj use of the simj)le 
gi'uitive ; thus, if he had only one houses, I should say, “this 
is the hous(? of the traitor,” or “this is the traitor’s housii;” 
hut not “ this is a house of the traitor’s.” 

Xofe 10. — ^Jh(^ n.'curn'nee of the analytical (‘Xpression, 
and likewise of tln^ simple genitive, should be can^fnllv 
avoid(;d. 'J’lius, there is something im;h‘gant and ollimsive 
in the following sent(mc<’, “ iIhj seviaity of tlie distress of the 
son of the king touched tin! nation.” .Much better, “the 
severe distress of the king’s sou toucln.’d the nation.” 

jXoffi 11. — 'J’here is sonnitimes an abrupt vulgarity, or un- 
couthness, in the use of the siniphj genitive. 'J’lius, in ‘‘ the 
army’s name,” “ the commons’ vote,” “ the lords’ house,” ex- 
]>ressi()ns of Mr. IIuuk!, there is a manifest want of dignity 
and of elegance. Much l)<itt(!r, “ the name of the army,” 

“ the vote of the commons,” “ the house ol’ lords.” 

lluLii I\. — Pronouns witli tlieir nniecediuits, 

or the nouns which they nqn-csent, in oetider, nutnl)(*r, 
and person, as, “Tdicw r(*s])ected Cato and his party,” 
where Cafo is singular and maseuliiK*, and /lis ag;r(?(*s 
with it in o'Cnder and number. I le addressed vou 
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and me, and desired 7/.v to follow him,” where u.s s}d- 
leptically represiiiits llie two ))ersons. “ Thou, who 
writest.” Jlcire the aiit(*(!edeiit ///o/^ being a person, 
the relative w/iOj not frltlr/t, is employed. The an- 
tecedent also being of the second person and singular 
number, the relative is considercid as of the same cha- 
racter, and is tlKU'efondbllowedbv the verl) in tliesecond 
])erson and singular number. “ \ ice, which no man 
practis(\s with impunity, proved his destruction.” Here 
the antec(^dent not being a. person, tlu' pronoun 
which i of the lumter gender, is therefore emploved. 
‘‘d’he rivers, wlTudi flow into the sea.” Ilcn-e also the 
antecedent not being a ])ers()n, the rcdative is /rhirh, 
It is also considered as in the ])lural number; and, as 
all substantives are joined to the third person, /rhirhy 
the representatives of rirers^ is joined to tlie third 
pei’son plural of the verb. 

jYofe 1. — 'J'liis rule is transgressed in tluj following ex- 
amples: “ Ib'waro of false ])ro])lu‘ts, uhic/t come to you in 
sli(’(‘])\s clotliing.” “ 'riie fruit tree bearing fruit aftc'r /tis 
kind.” “ 'riiere was indeed in our destinies such a con- 
formity, as seldom is found in f/nrf of two ])crsons in tlie 
same age .” lien; ///<//, referring to is ]mt for /Jiosn. 

“ 'rhe crown had it in f/ndr jjower to gi\ such rewards as 
th(W thought ])roper." -ParrunHi^tihirif Uchatrs. 

Sole ‘J. - 'i’he relati\e shoidd be placed as near as possible 
to the aiiteccalent, otherwise ambiguity is sometimes oc- 
casioned. 

Sole .*3. — In the earlier editions of .Murray’s (Jrammar, we 
find the follow ing rule : “ When the relative is j)reced(?d by 
twa) nominative's of different pe*rsems, it may agree in j)crson 
w’ith e ither, as, ‘ I am the man who commanels you,’ or, ‘ I 
am the man who command you.’” The rule here give'ii is 
e.*rre)nce)us. The cemstriiclion is by no means arbitrary. If 
w'e sav, “ I am the man who commands von,” the relative 
clause, with the antecedent maiiy form tlie“ preelicate ; and 
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the sentence is equivaUnit to “ I am yonr commander.'’ If 
wo say, “I am the man who command you,” ///c in<tn sim|>lv 
is the prodmato, anTT T irUo 'cniihmin(i you tlu? subject ; thus, 
“ T who command you,” or I your commander am llie man.” 
This error, sulTiciently obvious to rxrry discerniui; reader, I 
])oiutcd out in the t'ormcr edition of this 'Treatise. Murrav’s 
rule, as it stood, is clearly repugnant to ])(u*spicuitv, and syn- 
tactical correctness. 

In the last edition of his (irammar, and, 1 believe, in cvm v 
(’dition ])osterior to the publication of ‘^Tlit* Ml.ymologv and 
Syntax,” tbe rule is altered ; Init whether IVoin a disinclina- 
tion to expunge a rule, which he liad oiicc (h livenal — a dis- 
inclination perhaps accom])aui(Ml with a b(‘liel‘, that it might 
be corrcjcted with little ])reiudice to its original form, or from 
what other motive he has h‘ft it in its prc'scmt state, 1 will 
not presume to deiermiiK' ; but in tin; alU ratiou, wliich bo 
has introduced, h(^ a])})(‘ars to im^ U) hav(^ considl(‘d u(‘ith(U* 
usefulness nor jxirspicuity. lie sa\s, When the relative is 
preceded by two nouuuativ(\s of dilferent ])(;rsons, it may 
agn'e in ])erson with eitlun*.” So far he has transcrilxxl the 
former rule; but he adds, “according to the; sense.” Now 
it cannot be questioned, and tin? learner needs not to Ixi in- 
formed, that the ndativi^ //ftry agret^ with eith(‘r. If after 
having taught tbe learner, that a Ijalin adjectivi*. mast agree 
with its substantive*, we wen^ to add, as a distinct ruhj, that 
it may agree with eitlnu’ of the t\vo substantives, according to 
the sense, I a])])rehcnd, w(i sho.iihl be chargeabh; wuth vain 
r(!])etition, or w'itli (jxtn'im.* inattention to correctness and 
])recision. For wdiat w ould our rule im])ly ? ('l(‘arly iM)thing 
more, than that the adjectives is ca])abh5 of agreeing witli tlui 
substantive to wdiicli it belongs; ami of this capacity no 
scholar, who had learned to (hadine an adj(.*cti\ (*, could ])os- 
sibly be ignorant; or it might convey some idea, that the 
concord is o])tional. Now, is it not certain, that the adjective 
must agree with its proper substantive, namely, that whose 
meaning it is intended to modify, and no other } 'J’hc re- 
lative, in like manner, mas/ agrees w'ith that antecedent, and 
that only, whose representative it is in the relative,* clause,*. 
There is nothing arbitrary in either the omi case, or the other. 
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Perhaps it may be answered that, tliouj:^!! the former part 
of t]i(,‘ altered rule leaves tlie concord as it first stood, discre- 
tionary, tlie latter confines tlie aj^reoment of Uie relative to 
its ])roper antecedent. l>nt why this apparent contrariety ? 
Why is tliat represented as arbitrary, which is determined by 
the sense ? This, however, is not the only objection ; for it 
may be affirmed, without hesitation, that the rule, thus consi- 
dered, is coni])letely supiirfhious. Por the learner lias been 
already told, that iIk; ntlativii a^n.'cs with the antecedent in 
gender, nuinbi*r, and ])erson. And can the antecedent be any 
othia*, than that which the sense indicates ? And. what does 
this rule t(‘ach ? Precisely tli(‘ same thing. The? rule, there- 
fore, is either calculated to mislead by rejnesenting as arbi- 
trary what is fixed and d(‘terminate, or it is purijly a rule of 
s\iperiu*ogation. As it stood originally, it gave soiru* new in- 
formation ; but tliat information was erroneous : as it stands 
now, it is (;ith<‘r indefinite, or it is useless. 

'File scholar may require an admonition, when there are 
two ant(H*(Mlents of different persons, to be careful in referring 
the relatives to its proper anlecedi'iit ; but to t(dl him that it 
may agree with the one, or the* other, according to the sense, 
is to ti‘11 him nothing, or udl him that, which he already 
hnows. In the exanqdes just now addiici‘d, tht^ termination 
of tlu; vi'rb, by indicating tlie jierson of the relative, clearly 
shows the antecedmit; but, wiiere the substantives are of the 
same person, and the vi rb cannot therefiui.' by its termination 
indicate the antecedent, ambiguity should bi; ])recluded by 
the mode of arrangement. Jims, ‘‘ lie is the hero who did 
it,” and “He who did it is the hero.” In the former, he is 
the subject, and the hero n ho tlid it the predicate ; and in 
the latter, he u ho did it is the subject, and the tiero the ])re- 
dicate. 

Nide -1.'-- Uie relative, instead of referring to any jiarticu- 
lar word as its antecedent, sometimes refers to a whole claust*, 
thus, “ the bill was reji;cted by the lords, which excited no 
vSinall de gre e o f jealousy and disconte nt,” that is, “which 
thing,'* namely, the rejection of the bill. 

iVo/e o.— -The antecedent pronoun of the third person is 
often suppressed, when no particular empha.sis is iinjilied ; 
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as, ‘‘Who steals mv i)urso, steals trash,” /. e., “ he,” or “ the 
man, who.” “ AVlioin he would ho sh^w ; and whom he 
would he hept aliv(‘,” /. e. “ 'l'hos<* wliom he would.” 

‘‘ Whosoever conuifittelh .siu, i s the seyy aut of siu .” lu this 
example the aiitoeo(!out //e, and uomiuative to the priuei|)al 
verb, is uuderslopd. 

Vriestlcv has remarked that the pronouns u'hovrrr and who- 
soever have sometimes a doid)U‘ construction. Ih* ‘•ives tlie 
two followiut,^ examples. “ Mlizaheth . publicly thrt'atemal 
tliat she w'oidd have the head of wlioever had ad\ is('d it.” - 
Iftnne. “lie*. ofi’enHl a ^reat recomjn'usc! to wliomsoevcM* 
would lielj) him to a siji:lit of him.” Hume, 'Jliouj^h the 
learned aiitlior seems to admit both tliese modes of coustruc- 
tion, we ap])reli(!nd, tliat only om* of tli(‘m is j^rammatical. 
It has been just now obsi rv(‘d tliat the autca-edent is often 
understood to the relative who^ and to tin' compounds who- 
ever and whosoever. If tlie antecedent b(‘ snjiplied, it will 
b(; found that the construction is not arbitrary, as Priestley 
su])j)os(‘s, but definite and fix(‘d. The first simtimci^ is cor- 
rect. “ She would havij the head o(‘ liim, or tliem, whoev(‘r 
had advis(*d,” the ndative bidnj^ tin.* nominative to the verb. 
‘‘ lie ofli'red a <(reat ri'com])ens(‘ to him, or th(‘ni, whosoevm* 
sliould h(‘lp him.” W homsoever is a solecism: thon;,di close? 
to the ])re])osition lo^ii is not under its j^overnment. [See the 
folio win if rules.) 

Rl'LK X. — If no noniinalive inttM’veim botwiMui the 
relntivu and vind), tin* ndativi' slndl the nomi- 
native to the verb, as, “Solomon, who was the son of 
David, built the ttmude of Jerusalem.” IltuT who is 
the nominativtj to tin? verb iros, 

Rui.k XL — Rut, if a nominative intervene Ind wecm 
the relative and the verb, tln^ relative shall b(‘ und(;r tin* 
jrovernment of the preposition f(oino- before*, or the noun 
or verb followino’, ns, “(lod, whom we worshij), is tin* 
Lord, by whose ;^ift wc.* live, and by whom all things 
were made.” In tin- first relative, edause, wln*n* ire is 
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tli(i intorvoiiiii^ iioniinativc, tlic relative is in the ob- 
jective case, and governed hy tlie verb followino’; in the 
s(?cond(daus(», vvh(?re the intervenin<j nominative is like- 
vvis(^ /re, the ndative is in tlui genitive case, and go- 
verned hy the noun following, thus, “ hy whose gift,” or 
“ by the gift c)!’ whom and in the third clause', where 
things is the inte'rve'iiing nominative', the relative is in 
the e)hjeictivej e*ase^, anel ge^ve'rned hy tliei ])repositie)n. 

Soir J.“ -'J’lir case of the rrlativf* may always be; asccr- 
taiiieal l)y i(‘])e‘atiii^' llie; aiit(;(‘e‘il(ait, and ariaiigin*^ the clause.; 
in the natural onhn*, thus, tliej city, which is called Rome, 
was tbnmhal by Romulus,'’ /. e. ‘‘ tin; city, which city is 
calh'd lb>me.” 'Flu* ant(‘ced(‘nt re|)(‘ati‘d is the nominatlv(! to 
the; verb />, tr/tii h tlu'velore agrees with it in case. (iod, 
who sc-es all things, will punish the Avicked," /. c. “ (iod, 
which (iodsee’s all things;” the relative', theridbre', is the no- 
minative; te) the; verb .vcc.v, that is, it is in the' same’ case; in 
W'hich the' ante'ceale'nt weeulel be' put, if again e'Xjue.'sse'el. “ So- 
le)me)n, Avhe)m l)a\iel le)ve‘el,was the Avise'st of’ princes.'’ Here*, 
if we arrange; the; re lative' clause' in the* natural e)rder, begin- 
ning with the; neuninative anel the' verb, it will run thus, 
‘‘ Daviel le)veel whe>m,” an ex]»re'ssie)n anale)gous to Daviei 
le>ve;el him,” eu' “ Daviel love'el whie h Soh)me)n.’' Many sede; 
eisms in the* e*onslructie>n e)f the rt'lalive' Avould be' e’asil\ 
avoieh'el, by a little atte'iition to the* natural arrangeme’iit. 
Thus, iuste'ad of e-ominitting ilie e'lTor invohe’d in the* follow 
ing e\am])le’s, 'Fhe phile>sophe'r, wlm he* saw te> be; a man e)f 
])re)founel kne)wleelge',’’ ‘‘ MVas my brotliei;, \vUy., ye)U met 
with,” ‘‘ I was a strange'r te) the; person, whe) I .spe) ke te ),” we’ 
slie)ulel be Te'eVbV the; natural orele’r to the; correct ])hrase;ole)gy ; 
“ he saw whe)m,'’ “ yem met with whom,” J s])oke to whe)m. ’ 
It is te) be' e)bserveel, he)we*ve'r, that, the)ngh llie ])e'rse)nal pro- 
ne)uns, whe*n unde*r the ge)ve*rnme‘nt e)f a verb, may eiither 
]>recede' or folloAv it, the relative in the same state of ge)vern- 
ment must invariably ge) befe)re‘ it. 

Xoir *2. — 'Fhe re'latives n ho and irhirh are' ()fte;ii unde’r- 
stood, esiK'^tlTy in ce:)lIo^nal language. “ The friend I 
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n sited vpst(‘Rliiy is dead to-day/’ i. r. “the iViend whom I 
visited Vi'sterday is dead to-dav.” 

\ofr :h — Ai'li'ra eoin])aralive, hotli relative and aiiteeediait 
are often understooil. 'I'lie daiuaj^i^ was far tlian 

lie knew.” Jfeve tliere is a comparison of two objects, ilu' 
damage, snlfered, and the damage known ; bnt only one is 
expressed, 'khe semtenee, if the ellipsis wen* snp]>lied, would 
rim thus, “I'lu' damage Nvas far gnaiter, than what/' or “that, 
wdiicli lu; kiu‘w/’ 

iVe/e I.- -Tliere are a few cases, w'hieh are considen*d by 
some distinguished critics and grammarians, as re(|uiring 
the use of fltaf in ]n‘efen‘nce to the ])rononns /r/to and 
n:hirh. 

1st. Aftiu* snjierlalives the jirononn iJiat is g(‘n(‘rall\ used, 
as, “ 'Idle wisest man, that evm- lived, is liable to rriau.” 

•indly. After the word s(ii/h\ flmt is gem'rally used, as, ‘‘ h(‘ 
is tli(' sam(‘ man, that you saw vesterday.” I>n(, if a ]>r(*- 
])osition should precede tlie ndativi*, one of the othm* two 
])ronouns must be employed, tlie pronoun l/ntf not .admitting 
a j)r(‘|)osition prellxcal to it, as, “he is tin* saim* man, with 
whom you w(;re acfjuainted.” It is reniarkabh*, hovv'ever, 
that when the arrangenieni is somewJiat changed, th(‘ word 
f/id/ admits the jireposition, as, “ he is th(‘ same' man, that 
you were atap.iainted with,” 

;irdly. 'rh<ft is used alter ft /to, taken interrogativelv , as 
“ Who, that has the sjiirit of a man, wonhl sulfc'r liinisell' to 
be thus degraded ?” 

Uhly, AV'hen jiersons and things are rehuTcd to, as, “ the 
mtdi and f/ti/n/s, ihni lu‘ hath studi(al, have not contributed 
to the imju’ovement of his nn)rals.” 

Hi;lh XII. — All uetivi* fraiisilive verb governs the 
aeeusative or objeelivt* ease, as, 

“ I le teaelu'S me.” 

“ AV(; lionour him.” 

Aufc 1. — As (;xam])les of transgression against this ruh;, 
we may adduce tin,* following: “ JT/fo d o | love so much I'" 
— Shakspeare. ‘‘ Who should I me()t. the other day, but my 



old J[rieTicl ? ” — Sped a lor. “Those, who he thought true to 
Ills j )a r t y . ” — Cht ren don . 

Note 2. — As siihstautives liave no oljijective case, the sub- 
ject or nbj(‘ct of tlie energy or affection is (listinguishcd by its 
])lace, wliicli is after the verb, as, “ Achilles slew Hector,” 
where Achillea^ tlie agent, precedes, and lledor^ the subject 
of the action, follows tlie verb. |{everse this order, and the 
meaning is reversed, as, ‘‘Hector slc‘w Achilles.” Where 
the projau* arrangciiiient is not obser\ t^d, ambiguity or mis- 
construction is frecjnenlly ])rodiiced. Thus, when Pope says, 
Odyss. xix. 

“ Ami tliiis tli(‘ soil till* f(‘rvt!Mt sin* address’d," 
it may he aslo'd, did the son address tlie sire, or the sire ad- 
di(‘ss the son \ little attention would have* prevent(.‘d the 
ambiguity. If tlu; sire addre.s.s(Ml the son, the line should 
run thus, 

“ And tliiis his <oti tin* ft*rv< nt .sin* address’d.” 

If tin* son a(hlress(Ml tlu* sire, 

“ And llnis tlu* son Ids fervent sirt* a(ldn*<‘»M.” 

Note d.--An active intransitive vi‘rl) somt*tinies governs 
tlu^ obji'ctivt; case ol’a noun, of tlu* saints or a kindred sig- 
nification, as, “ Let us run the race, which is si*t befon* us.” 
“ If any man see* his brother .sin a sin, which is not unto 

death ” liilde. The latter verb, however, though thus ustul, 

must not be eiiijihiyed in a transitive s(‘nse. It is an error, 
therefon*, tt) say, “ What havi' I sinned ? ” — Hilde. It .should 
be, “ How?” or In what?” Some intransitive verbs also, 
when used in a reflex seiisi*, an* joinetl to an objective case, 
as, “ 'riieii having shown his wounds, he ’d sit him down.” — 
Home's Jlont/ltfs. 'Phis is a poetic licence, which, in a jirose 
writer, wouhl not bo tolerated, unle.ss in colkupiial and very 
familiar languagi*. 

\ote I.-- 'flu* objective ease .should not, if possible, be 
separated from its verb. This ruh* is violated in tlie follow- 
ing sentence : “ llecket coidd not better discover, than by 
attacking so ])owevi'ul an interest, li. . resolution to maintain,” 
&c. — Hit me. 'J’hc regimen is here unnecessarily, and very 
inelegantly, separated from its verb. 
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Rule XIIL — Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, 
promise, pay, tell, allow, deny, and some others of like 
signification, are sometimes, especially in colloquial 
language, followed in the passive voice by an objective 
case. 

Note 1. — This rule seems to have escaped the attention of 
all oiir English grammarians, except Priestley, who ohserves, 
“ that in some familiar phrases, the subject and object of our 
affirmation seem to be transposed.” Tliis idiom, except in 
a very few instances, is not to be found in JiUtin, though it 
occurs pretty often in (Ircek: it therefori' particularly merits 
the attctfition of the junior Latin scholar, lest in his Anglo- 
Jiatin translations it should betray liim into an egregious 
solecism. “ He allowed me great liberty,” turned ])assiyely, 
in concurrence with the laitin idiom, “ great liberty was al- 
lowed me.” But we say also in hhiglisb, “ 1 was allowed 
great liberty.” “ He promised (to) me a sbi}> in live days,” 
passiyely, ship was ])romised me,” and “ I was ])romisod 
Itvr in hv(' days.” ‘‘ She would not accet>t the jewels, though 
they were offered to her by her mother,” or, “ tlioiigli she 
was (jffered by her mother.” 

A’o/c 2. — After yerbs oi' f/lrijtfj, protfiisiHf/f 

offerhuj^ and others of like signification, tlie tiling is yery 
generally ])lacod before ibo person. In llie time of Swift 
and .Vddison this rule was not unilormly observed. We find 
authors of that juuiod saying indiscriminately, “ Give it ns,” 
and “ Give us it Tell him it,” and ‘‘ 1’ell it him “ He 
promised me it,” and “ He promised it me.” In Seotlaml 
these two modes of exjiressioii still obtain. In J'^ngland 
they arc now reduced under om^ general rule. We say, 
“ Give it me,” “ Tell it Iiim,” ‘‘He sent it us.” 

Ilur.E XI\\ — The verb in he lias the same case 
after it as it has before it, thus denoting that the suii- 
jects arc identical, or tluit the one term is the jimlicate 
of* tlie other, as, “ Ixdiijvi'd it to he 

him.” In the for Jlijde, // is the nominative to 

the verb, the nomina ca^e he therefore follows the 
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verb. In the latter, it is the regimen of the verb 
lieved^ the verb to he is therefore followed by the ob» 
jective case. 

Note 1. — This rule is violated in such examples as 
is “ it was him^^ I believed it. to be //e.” ** whom do 
men say that 1 am ? ” In the lak example) the natural ar- 
rangement is, “ men say that I am whom,” where, contrary 
to the rule, the nominative /precedes, and the objective case 
whom follows the verb. 

Note 2. — Priestley has asked, “ Who would not say, ^ If 
it be me,’ rather than ‘ If it be 1 ? ’ ” Our ears are certainly 
more familiar with the former than with the latter ^jhrasco- 
logy, and those who consult the car only, may prefer it : but, 
where no advantage is gained by a departure from analogy, 
every deviation is at once idle and reprehensible. 

Note 3. — The verb to he is called by logicians the copuUi^ 
?is connecting the subject with the predicate. Thus, when 
wx say, he is wise,” ‘‘ they arc leanied,” he and they arc the 
subjects ; wise and learned the ])rcdicates. Now, it particu- 
larly deserves the attention of the classical scholar, that in 
English almost any verb may be used as a copula. This cir- 
cumstance is the more worthy of his notice, as a conformity 
to the Latin idiom may lead him to reject expressions, which 
are unexceptionable, and to adopt others not strictly corrects 
Thus we say, “it tastes good,” “he strikes hard,” “1 re- 
member right,” “ he feels sick ; ” “ wc came late,” “ they rise 
early,” “ he drinks deep.” I am aware that the words laie^ 
early, arc in such examples considered as adverbs. It ap- 
pears to me they are adjectives, — that the idiom is truly 
lish, and that all these expressions arc j^erfectly analogous. 

Rule XV. — When two verbs come together, the 
attribute signified by the one verb being the subject or 
object of the action, energy, or affection expressed 
bv the other, the former is governed in the infinitive 

” Home Tookc observes, that Lowt’ ' ^ -ted, ranch good English: 
and it is to he apprehended, that • r:liplar is too prone to 

condemn in his own language wha^. hot with the Latin 

idiom. 
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mood, as, “ he taught me to read,** “ I know him 
to he.** 

Note 1. — The inhnitive thus frequently supplies the place of 
an objective case after the verb, as it often stands for a nomi- 
native before it, as, “ he loves to study,” or “ he loves study.” 

Note 2. — In such examples as, “ 1 read to learn,” where 
the latter phrase, though in the same form as to siudtj^ m the 
preceding example, has, notwithstanding, a different meaning, 
and cannot be resolved like it into “ I read learning,” in such 
examples, as Tooke justly observes, the preposition for de- 
noting the object, and equivalent to pour in French, is un- 
derstood, as, “ I read for to loam.” Our southern neighbours 
indeed^in these examples,^ never omit the casual term ; and 
Trusler has not improperly observed, that, when the verb 
does not express the certain and immediate cflect, but some- 
thing remote and contingent, the words in order to, which are 
nearly equivalent to for, may be pertinently introduced as, in 
order to acquire fame, men encounter the greatest dangers.” 

Note 3. — The verbs to hid, dnre, need, make, fice, hear,jeel, 
/ef, are not followed by the sign of the infinitive, as He bade 
me go,” I saw him do it.” It is to be observed, however, 
that in the language of Scripture; the verb to make ” is often 
followed by to, a^^, He maketh his sun to rise.” The verb 
“ to dare,” for “ to challenge,” or “ to defy,” is also con- 
strued with to, ‘‘ I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.” — 
Shakspeare. 

Note 4. — Nouns, adjectives, and participles, are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, as, j\]^ill u lti- 

mtributeto vour. I mnmqps .s.” “Good men arc dc- 
R'gooci 

^ — As the proper tense of the subsequent or se- 
condary verb has, in certain casc.s, been a subject of dis- 
pute, it may be necessary to observe, that, when the simple 
attribute, or mercl?^ ' Jirimary idea expressed by the subse- 
quent verb, is i. ' e signified, it shotild then 1)C put 

in the present t • the idea of perfection or com- 
pletion is CO* 1 primary idea, the subsequent 

verb should *. -ui, which is termed the perfect of 

o 2 
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the infinitive. Or, perhaps, this rule may, more intelligibly 
to the scholar, though less con-ectly, be thus expressed, that 
when the action or state, denoted by the subsequent verb, is 
contemporary with that of the primary verb, then the se- 
condary verb must be put in the present tense ; but when the 
action or state is prior to that expressed by the secondary 
verb, the latter must be put in the preterite tense. Usage, 
indeed, and the opinions of grammarians, are divided on this 
subject. But when nothing but usage can be pleaded in 
favour of one i)hrascology, and when reason concurs with 
usage to recommend another, it will not be questioned that 
tlu) latter deserves the preference. Thus, we should say , I 
expected to sec you,” and not 1 expected to have seen yo u ; ” 
Ticciiusc cither tiie expectation and tile sedng must b re- 
garded as contemporary, or the former must be considered as 
prior to the latter. But why, it may be asked, must the see- 
ing be considered as contemporary with the expectation } 

• Mighf fidt iTrc former have been anterior to the latter ? This 
is certainly ])o.ssible ; I may sec a friend before I expect him. 
But though the sight, ab.stractedly considered, may precede 
the expectation, it cannot possibly, as an object of expecta- 
tion, be ])rior to it. The idea involves absurdity, equal and 
analogous to the assertion, that the paper, on wliich I write, 
existed as an object of my perception, previously to my per- 
ceiving it. Agreeably to tbc second form of the rule here 
given, wo find that the Latins very generally used the present 
of tile infinitive, to express an action or state contemporary 
with the attribute of the primary verb. Thus, dLvif me scribere, 
he said th^it I >yrqte,!^’,or “ wj^s writing,” that is, at the ti me of 
bis saying so ; dii ii me scn’pfiisse, “ he said that I 1l 
I have observed, that, when the simple attribufl 
by the subsequent verb is implied, we should use tn 
of the infinitive. This phraseology should not only be used 
in all cases, where contemporary actions or states are to be 
signified, but may also be soinetimer pQ J jyed, where the se- 
condary verb denotes somethin*’^ y , what is imidied 
, , V 1 1 • ’ 'tvd.nr * 

by the lir.st. lor though m . simjile 

action or state is to be expres. v’c the sign of 

past or future time, yet for obviouL \ , ay, and often 
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do, employ the present infinitive, or simple name, to denote 
what is future, when the primary verb necessarily implies the 
futurity of its object. Thus, instead of saying, “he promised 
that he would pay,” where the constructive sign of futurity 
is used to denote the ]>osteriority of the payment, we often 
say, “he promised to pay,” employing the present tense, sy- 
nonymous with the simple name, as, “ he promised payment.” 
The Jiatins also, though they almost nniversally, unless in 
colloquial language, preferred the former mode of exjn-cssion, 
sometimes adopted the latter, as, dencgavil se dare. — Vlaut. 
Jitsjurainiinn pollicltufi^eHi dare. — Id. “ He refused to give,” 
“he promised to give,” or “he promised giving,” the se- 
condary verb expressing the act simply, and the time being 
necessarily implied. 

Nofe 6 . — The infinitive mood is sometimes used in an ab- 
solute or indoj>endent sense, as, “ to sneak the truth, we are 
all liable, to error. ” “ Not to ^tijc s pass on your time, 1 will 
brijL!£y that is, that I may speillcV^ 

Rule XVI. — The imperative, agreeably to the 
general rule, agrees with its nominative, as, 

“ Love thou ; ” “ listen ye,” or “yon.” 


Note ]. — Tlic imperative is frequently used, Avithout its 
subject, tliat is, tlic nominative being suppressed, but the 
person or person, being perfectly understood. “ And 
Samuel said to tlic people, Fear not,” i. c. “ Fear ye not.” 

Note *2. — It is employed in the same way, in an absolute 
sense, wiihoiit its subject. “ Our ideas arc movements of the 
[ sense, as of the ojitic nerve, in recollecting visible 
^pose of a triangular ])iece of ivory.” — Darwin, 1 
agree \?ith Webster in thiiildng, that there is “a peculiai 
felicity” in such absolute forms of exiwession, the verb being 
thus applicable to^^jy of the three persons, thus, “ 1 may 
suppose,” “ you; ** %” “ one may sujiposc.” 


sense, wuh 

K ; 

t 


Rule XV 
to %vhich th 
“'i 


c^s arc construed as the verbs 
if deny ungodliness.” 
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Note 1. — The imperfect participle is frequently used like 
a substantive, and is, in such examples, of the same import 
with the infinitive of the verb ; as, they love reading,” i. e. 
“ they love to read.” In some examples it becomes a real 
noun, and has a plural number, as, the outgoings of the 
morning. 

Note 2 . — Lowth contends that, when the imperfect parti- 
ciple of a transitive verb is not preceded by the definite ar- 
ticle, it properly governs the objective case, and is analogous 
to the I^atiii gerund, as, “ much advantage will be der ived 
from observing ^ this rul e ; ” in which example, t//is rule is the 
regimen of the participle observing ; and that, when the de- 
finite article precedes the participle, it becomes then a pure 
noun, and, tliercfore, cannot have the regimen of a verb, lie 
therefore condemns this expression, “ by the sending them 
the light of thy holy spirit.” Some of our grammarians 
consider Lowth, in this instance, as fastidiously critical; 
but to me he appears chargeable with errojr. JL(^ 
mine the reasons, wliich the author adduces in support of his 
opinion. 

In this inquiry, the first and most pertinent question is, 
does usage justify the opinion of tlie author ? lie acknow- 
ledges the contrary : he even admits that there is not a single 
writer wlio does not violate this rule. Were it necessary, 
indeed, after this concession, it would be easy to evince, that 
not only our translators of the IJible, whose authority surely 
is of great weight, but also other writers of the highest emi- 
nence, employ the phraseology which he condemns. 

Again. Docs the distinction, which he wishes to esta- 
blish, favour pcrspicuily ? The very reverse appcarsJ||||||^| 
be the case ; for he admits an identity of sense in twM^^^M 
phraseologies, which arc incontestably, in many instSiccs, 
susceptible of diflerent meanings. And, though this ambi- 
guity may not be involved in every example, we have surely 
good reasons for repudiating iyov, \vliicli may, in 

any instance, be liable to raise ^ 'v 'c arc to pre- 
.scribe, not what may be pers] istances, but 

wliat must be intelligible in all. hot v’e 

I^owtli says, that we -may expV \ either by 
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inserting the article before the participle and the preposition 
after it, or by the omission of both ; in other words, that these 
phraseologies are equivalent. Thus, according to him, we may 
say either, “ htj sendh}tj his Son into the world,” or by the 
sending of his Son.” Here, perhaps, the meaning is suffi- 
ciently clear, whichsoever of these forms of expression bo 
adopted. 13 ut let us take another example, as, ** he expressed 
the pleasure he had, in hearing the philosopher. ISow, ac- 
coming to ijoVtli/wo^niay a'l3t^h\\ exbre^ed the p lea- 
snreh^^^ h^^aduy^^' t^ je jj lulosophe r.” Is there no 

flfflerenccmlamU iicrc } Are these expj:pjssiQns equiva- 
lent ? The contrary uiiist be obvious to the most inattentive 
reader. According to the former phraseology, the philoso- 
pher was heard — ho is represented as passive^ agreeably to 
the latter, he was active— he heard. 

Again. When the Lord saw it, lie abh^pl them, be- 
cause of the provoking of his sons and daughters.” Our 
translators have correctly exhibited the sentiment. The sons 
and daughters had given offence ; they had provoked tlie Deity. 
But, if Lowth's opinion be correct, the exjire.ssion might be 
^‘because of provoking his sons and daiiglitors; ” a phrase 
which evidently conveys a very diflcrent idea. 

Again. AVheii it is said, “ at tlie heaving of tln^ ear, they 
will believe,” is tliis exjiression convertible, without violating 
the sen.se, into, “at hearing the ear they will believe?” 
Many more exanijdes might be produced to prove that these 
phraseologies, which Lowth considers of the same import, are 
by no means equivalent. It appears, tlien, that jierspicuity 
is not consulted by adopting this rule. 

^Again. He considers tlie particijde, witli a pre])ositioii 
as corrcsj)ond<?nt to tlie Latin gerund, and there- 
fore governing an objective case ; but the jiarticiple preceded 
by an article, he considers as a substantive, and therefore 
incapable of any ri'cdinen. Now, as the author reasons from 
one language may pertiiiciitly ask, is not the 

Latin gerir"' ^1 sub.stantivc, not only h:i^J»'' 

the form.^ a noun, but govenuMl I- 

by noun.4v fid propositions, itself ^ 

governing^-'^ ^ ? This position, were I 
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place for it, wo could easily prove, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions which Scioppius,Yossius,with some other grammarians, 
have alleged against it. Nay, whatever theory be adopted 
respecting the nature of the gerund, there cannot exist a 
doubt, that, in the early ages of Roman literature, the verbal 
nouns in io governed an accusative, like the verbs whence 
theji^ were, derived. Quid tibi curaiio est hanc rem, is one 
example from Plautus out of many, which might be pro- 
duced * . Th^t the suplnes^sb were, *in "truth ,"*su6st£Ritivcs 
admitting a regimen, js ^ualjly plj^r: Diddle diciu was 
originally difficile in dictu ; and misii of alum opem, nnsTt 
ad oraium opem. Nor can the structure of the future infini- 
tive passive be so satisfactorily resolved, notwithstanding a 
few repugnant examples, as on this supposition : Dixit libros 
lectum iri is resolved into dixit (id) iri ad lectum libros, 
where libros is the regimen of the verbal noun lectum. 

Thus it is evident, that the Latin gerunds, supines, and 
verbal nouns in io, though in form and inflexion substan- 
tives, governed an accusative case. It matters not, indeed, 
to the point in question, what was the practice of the an- 
cients in this respect ; nor should I, therefore, have dwelt so 
long on this subject, did I not conceive, that the very autho- 
rity to which Dr. Lowth seems to appeal, militates against 
him ; and that the very language, to which in this, as in most 
other cases, he strives to assimilate ours, had nouns govcni- 
ing cases, like the verbs from which they came. 

From the preceding obseri ations, I think it must appear, 
that the rule given by Dr, Lowth, is neither sanctioned by 
general usage, nor friendly to perspicuity; while the vio- 
lation of it i& 4 ierfcctly reconcilable with the practiceoLym 
Roman writers, -it their authority ^ an,, jn this questiffi^e 
deemed of any value. 

Having attempted to prove the invalidity of Lowtli’s argu- 
ment, and the impropriety of his rule ^establishing an iden- 
tity of meaning, where a difTcre- ' I would sub- 

*«*v^.to the candid and judicior ® remarks. 


scribe^ participle in iug has ci 
what JqIj^soh’s Comm. p. 351, ai 
Lowt|.gui|^(;nts there offered, manV* 


ista-vc signi- 
erb, p. 174. 
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fication; its import must, therefore, be determined by the 
judgment of the reader, or by explanatory adjections. What- 
ever, then, is calculated to remove all misconstruction, and 
to render its import clear and unequivocal, merits attention. 
Consistently, then, with some of the examples already ad- 
duced, I am inclined to suggest, that, when the noun, con- 
nected with the participle, is active or doing something, the 
preposition should be inserted, as, “ in the hearing of the 
philosopher,” that is, the philosopher hearing; and that, 
when the noun represents the subject of an action, or what is 
suffering, the preposition should be omitted, as, “ in hearing 
the philosopher,” or the philosopher being heard. An atten- 
tion to this rule will, I conceive, in most cases prevent 
ambiguity. 

If it should be said that I have admitted Lowth’s phrase- 
ologies, I answer, it is true; but with this difference, that 
he considers them as equivalent, and I as diametrically 
opposite. I observe, likewise, that, though I prefer the sup- 
pression of the article when the participle is not followed by 
of^ and its insertion when it is followed by the preposition, 
it is not because I perceive any impropriety in the other 
phraseology, but because, since the publication of Lowtii’s 
Grammar, it has been less employed j and because also it 
less forcibly marks the distinction, which I have recom- 
mended. That it has the sanction of good authority, is un- 
questionable ; and that it is not inconsistent with analogy 
will still further appear from the following note. 

Note 3.— The particqdc in ing is construed like a noun, 
governing the genitive case, and, at the same time, having 
the regimen of its proper verb, as, ^‘ Much depends o n 
Richard’s observing the rule, and error will be the conse- 


quence of his neglecting it.” In this example, the woras 
are in the genitive case, governed by the 




participles observin/j jind neglecting, while these participles, 
having here / ^ '•’^>rof a noun, admit the objective 

case. ^n has been received as 

ceptioiU;'^ ^rascology, however, ha? *"’ 

censureif precisely analogous to 

now exqv 'epends on the rule’s it 
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served, ^ and error will be the consequence of its being 
neglected.” “Here,” said a certain writer, “ is a noun with 
a pronoun representing it, each in the possessive case, that is, 
under the government of another noun, but without any other 
noun to govern it; for being oheereed and being neglected 
are not nouns, nor can you supply the place of the possessive 
case by the preposition ofy before the noun or pronoun.” 

1 concur with Dr. Campbell, who has examined this ob- 
jection, in thinking, that the expression is not only sanc- 
tioned by good usage, but is also agreeable to analogy, and 
preventive of circumlocution. The objector, indeed, docs 
not seem to have been aware, that his opinion is at variance 
with itself ; and that the reason, which he assigns for reject- 
ing this phraseology, would, with equal force, conclude 
against another mode of expression, which he himself ap- 
proves. For he would have no objection to say, “Much 
depends on his observing the rule, and error will be the con- 
sequence of his neglecting it.” Now let us try whether this 
sentence be not liable to the same objection as the other. 
In the former, he says, you cannot possibly supply the place 
of the pos.sessive case, by the preposition of before the noun 
or pronoun. This is true; for it would not be English to 
say, “ Much depends on the being observed of the rule ; and 
error will be the consequence of the being neglected of it.” 
But will his own approved phraseology admit this ? Let us 
see ; “ Much depends on the observing of him of the rule, 
and error will be the consequence of the neglecting of him 
of it.” Were the example simpler, the argument w ould be 
equally strong; as, “Much depends on your pupils com- 
posing, but more on his reading frequently.” This sentence, 
the author alluded to, would have approved. Let us try if it 
can be resolved by of: “ Much depends on the cdinposing 
of your pupil, but more on the reading of him frequently.*” 

The author’s argument, then, if it prove anything, proves 


too much ; it cannot, therefore, h''-^ 

». • 

addition to these observat* 

"c that the 

scribe^^ argument involves ano 

istL-O admits 

what in- participle in ing may b 

^ he ap- 

Lowtl)® phrases, “ his observ^. 

his neg- 
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lecting it.” Why then does he reject his being ” and “ its 
being?” for the past or perfect participles observed and neg» 
lecied have no share in the government, rule's and Ws being 
under the regimen of the participle in ing. In fact, then, the 
phrase seems no more objectionable than ** his bcini^ a preat 
man did not make him a hap^y man ;” which oiir autiior 
would' admit to bo wholly unexceptionable. 

Some late writeft, reasoning doubtless on a principle 
similar to that, the absurdity of which we have been attempt- 
ing tq ^exposcj JlAavc discarded a phraseology which appears 
unobjectionable, and substituted one which seems less cor- 
rect. Many writers, instead of saying, “ his being smitten 
with the love of Orestilla was the cause of his murdering his 
son,” would say, “ he being smitten with tlie love of Orestilla 
was the cause.” This seems to me an idle allectation of the 
Latin idiom, less precise than the common mode of ex- 
pression, and less consonant with the genius of our language. 
For, ask what was the cause ; and, according to this phraseo- 
logy, the answer must be he ; whereas the meaning is, that 
not //<?, but his being smiiieny was the cause of his murder. 

This jealousy accounts for Hall charging tho Duke of 
Crloucester with the murder of Prince Edward.” ‘"This,” 
says Mr. Jiakor, very justly, “ is, in my opinion, a very un- 
couth way of speaking, though much used by ignorant 
people, and often affected by those who arc not ignorant.” 
The writer should have said, for Hall’s charging.” “ His 
words being applicable to tho common mistake of our age 
induce me to transcribe them.” Here 1 agree with the same 
writer in thinking, lliat it would he better to consider tvords 
as in the genitive case plural, governed by the participle, as 
Halts in the preceding example, and join his words' being 
applicable, equivalent to the applivahiliig of his words, with 
the verb singular ; thus, “ his words’ being applicable to the 
common mistake oLgqy age, induces me to transcribe them.” 
A ridiculous of the Latin idiom, which in 

this case, ^ own, not exhibiting, 

sentimCi- '^yon, has given birtli t 

phraseobj • jcaacs conveys not the ij' 

idea. F ^'trks, if it is said, “ WL’ 
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you of my horse’s running to-day ?” it is implied, that the 
horse did actually run. If it is said, *‘What think you 
of my horse running to-day?” it is intended to ask, whether 
it be proper for my horse to run to-day. This distinction, 
though frequently neglected, deserves attention ; for it is 
obvious, that ambiguity may arise from using the latter only 
of these phraseologies, to express both meanings. 

, Note 4. — This participle is sometimes used absolutely, in 
[the same manner as the infinitive mpod, as, “ This condu ct, 
mewing it in the most fmoiirahle d^iArrpf^i^'nn 

fiis cliaractei '/' lierc the participle is made absolute, and is 
equivalent to the infinitive in that slate, as, to view it in 
-the most favourable light.” Both these modes of expression 
arc resolvable, either by the hypothetical, or the perfective 
conjunctions; thus, “if we view it in the most favourable 
light.” “ To confess the truth^ I have no merit in the case ;” 
i, e. “ that I may confess.” 


Rule XVIII. — A noun or pronoun joined to a 
participle, its case being dependent on no word in 
the sentence, is put in the nominative. 

Note 1. — This rule will be perfectly undei*stood by the 
classical scholar, when we say, that the absolute case in 
English is the nominative. Thus, “ AVc being exceedingly 
tossed the next day, they lightened the ship.” The pronoun 
of the first ])erson, joined to the participle, heing^ is neither 
the nominative to any verb, nor is it connected with any 
word, of which it can be the regimen. It is therefore put in 
the nominative case. 

Note 2. — This rule is violated in such examples as the 
following, “ Solomon made as wise proverbs as anybody has 
done, him only excepted, who was a much wiser man than 
S olomon — Tillotson . 


** For only in destroying I find o-" ' 

To my relentless though^ ^v’d, 

Or won to wliat may v 
For whom all this wai 
Follow.” — Mifton, 

seems to be the only e 


poet has 
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transgressed this rule ; and in several instances, in wliich he 
has observed it, Bentley would eiToneously substitute the 
objective case. • 

Rule XIX. — Prepositions arc joined with the ob- 
jective case, or govern nouns and pronouns in the ac- 
cusative, as, he ran to me,” “ he was loved by us.” 

Note 1. — This rule is violated in such expressions as these, 

Who servest thou und er ? ” Who do v nn to ? ” for 
the syntactical arrangement is, ^hou servest under who?” 
‘‘thou speakest to who?” instead of “under whom?” “to 
[vhom ? ” 

Note 2. — The preposition is frequently separated from its 
regimen, as, “ Horace is an _auth or, w lioni 1 ani n uicli R e- 
lighted with, ” /. e. “ with wdiom I am much dciiglitud.” 

Note 3. — The prepositions to and for are often understood, 
\s, “ he gave me a book,” “he told me the news:” /. c. “ he 
'ave to me,” “he told to me.” 

Lowth has, indeed, observed, that in such examples, the 
pronouns, w/c, thee^ &c., may be considered to be in the dative 
:ase, as, in truth, they are in Saxon the datives of their 
respective pronouns, and in their form include /o, as, “woe 
s to me.” Tliis phrase, he observes, is pure Saxon, the 
jaiiie as, “ wae is me,” in which me is a dative case. 

The preposition htj is also, in a few colloquial expressions, 
emitted, as, “ he went across the bridge,” “ he ^crossed the 
3 ridge,” for “ he crossed (the river) by tlic biidge.” 

Note 4. — A preposition, following a verb, constituting with 
t what has been termed a compound active verb, is somc- 
imes suppressed. AVe say, “ he hoped for a reward.” “ you , 
vondcred 1])^ roiirn go.” Addison, Stechr, and Johnson, 
vith several other reputable writers, say, “ It is to be hoped,” 
nstead of “to be hoped for;” and Jolmson very generally 
;ays, “ It is not to be wopdered,” for “ not to be wondered at,” 
The latter fo'*^‘-‘ seems to have been adopted, 

n order '^d inelegant conclusion of 

danse, ^yd by the word that. 

Note t j /w, o», for and from^ 

indersto^’^ ^c and place ; thus, “ tl, ' 
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next* month,” ‘Mast year” are often used elliptically for, 
“ on this day,” “ in next month/* “ in last year.” We s ay> 
also. “ He was banished ^ » 

Care, however, should be taken that the omission create 
no ambiguity. If we say, “ He was deaf some years before 
he died,” referring to a temporary deafness, and a point of 
time at which it occurred, the expression is not improper, 
though the meaning might be more clearly expressed ; but if 
we intend to signify a continued deafness, we ought to say, 
“for,” or “during some years.” ' ‘ 

Note 6. — The preposition is improperly omitted in the 
following line of Pope’s : 


** And virgins smiled at what they blush’d before.” 

It should be, according to the rules of syntax, “ smiled at what 
they blushed hfifofe,” both verbs requiring at after them, 
thus, “ they smiled: at that, at which they blushed before.” 

Note 7.-— Prepositions should be nlaced as neay as possible 
to each of t he words/ whose relation they expre ss. The fol- 
lowing senleiico lrom Hume is, in this respect, faulty : “The 
ignorance of the age in mechanical arts, rendered the pro- 
gress very slow of this new invention.” It should be, “the 
progress of this new invention.” The following sentence 
from Jolinson, is, for the same reason, chargeable with faulty 
arrangement: “ The country first dawned, that illuminated the 
world, and beyond which the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society or domestic life.” — Rassclas. It should be, “the arts 
of civil society or domestic life cannot be traced.” Priestley 
has censured the following clause from Harris, “ being in no 
sense capable of either intension or remission.” If it be con- 
sidered, however, that the word cither properly means “ the 
one or the other,” and in truth denotes the subject, being, 
therefore, in strict propriety the regimen of the preposition, 
the arrangement of Harris, thougli now not so common as the 
other, W’ill not appear exceptional"’ '’hatever may be 

‘he future decision of usage, t' of all lan- 

(for at present she is ngement 

nore conformable to thi words, 

3is to Priestley’s own ru .the latter 
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recommends ; thus, capable of either (/. e, of the one or of 
the other), intension, or remission.” 

Rule XX.— Adyerbs have no government. 

Note 1 . — They are sometimes improperly used for adjec- 
tives, as, “ *Aftcr those wars of which they hoped for a soon 
and prosperous issue.” — Sidney, A soon issue ” is not 
English ; an adverb cannot agree with a substantive ; it should 
be “a speedy and prosperous issue.” Such expressions like- 
wise as the following, Ifchough not destitute of authority, are 
exceedingly inelegant, and irreconcilable with analogy : the 
then ministry,” for “ the ministry of that time “ the above 
discourse,” for “ the preceding discourse.” 

Note 2 . — They are sometimes used like substantives, as, 

a little while,” for in a little time,”j|A|U^a little time.” 

Worth while,” some how,” where,” 

are examples of the same kind. 

Note 3. — The adverbs whence^ thence^ hence^ arc equiva- 
lent to, ‘‘from which place,” “from that place,” “from this 
place ; ” from whence^ from thence^ from hencCy arc tlierefore 
chargeable with redundancy. 

W sometimes erroneously used fqik^mvas, 

“ they might be extirpated, w'erc they never so many.” It 
should be, “ ever so many,” L e, “ how many soever.” “ Who 
will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm he never 
so sweetly.” ^It should be, “ercr so sweetly;” i, e. “how- 
evcrS^etly,*’ or “ how sweetly soever.” , > . 

— Evh' likewise’ sometimes imprppu’ly used for 

never, as, “ I seldom or ever sep hipi nowZ* — iL&hjOJlldjbc, 

“ seldom or fwver, '* the speaker intending to say, “that rarely, 
or rather at no time, docs he sec him now ; ” not “ rarely,” or 
“ at any time.” 

Note G , — Priestley remarks, that the French always place 
their adverbs immediately after their verbs, which order, he 
observes, by 219.^1 ^ English idiom. “Ilis govem- 

li^glish barons to carry fart^>-'’*l‘^ 


incnt gave. " 
their oj)] ^ 
their oppV . 
from his .‘';c 


.cf*J would be better, “ to 
^Fdward obtained a dispe ’ 
Ins had compelled Gav* } 
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take, tliat he would abjure for ever the realm better “ the 
realm for ever.” 

Note 7.— The adverb is generally placed between the aux- 
iliary verb and the participle, as, this is perfectly un der- 
stood .” When there are more auxiliaries than one, TEe same 
¥uthor observes, that the adverb should be placed after the 
first. This rule, however, is by no means universally fol- 
lowed ; for many of our best writers employ a different ar- 
rangement, and, 1 think, with great propriety ; as, this will 
be perfectly understood,” where the adverb follows both aux- 
iliaries. The place of the adverb may, in general, bo ascer- 
tained, by considering what word it is intended to qualify : 
and, in the last example, it should be closely connected with 
understood. But more on this subject in tlie following note. 

Note 8. — T^^|A|^b, as its name imports, is generally 
placed which it modifies or affects: its force, 

therefore, vc^|PH||Hpends upon its position. Inattention 
to the proupFCollocation of adverbs is frequently the cause 
of much obscurity and misconception. To this inattention 
we may ascribe the ambiguity in tlie followingscntcncc: “He 
was not honoured with this rewai'd, but with the approbation 
TiTiis sentence 

honouredwith this reward, not without the approbation of 
the people ; or that ho was not honoured* with this reward, 
but was honoured with the approbation of the people. The 
latter is the meaning intended. It should therefore be, “ he 
pd.jmt^^ li this rewarct, tuTwiflim? 

T ion of thc^DC^])lc .” By tli 
coffectlyc^iibited — the two subjects, reward and approba- 
tion, are perspicuously contrasted, and while the former is 
negatived, the latter is affirmed \ 


■ The propriety of this collocation of the negative will be more evident, 
if we .attend to the two very different meanings of the word but. Accord- 
ing to the former construction of the sen*^ ’ the imperative of 

heutan “to be out^” and is synonr - except; thus, 

‘ with the approbation,*' or exet According 

‘ ittor construction, it is propc Wan^ “ to 

^'hus, “ he was honoured lu niU 

(lut (add) with the approbate 
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Note 0. — Lowth observes that “ the adverb should be foi 
the most part placed before adjectives, and after verbs;’ 
thus, *^he was excessively modest,” “he fought bravely .1 
This is, mdee^ lh/ general aiVdng^menf ; Bui'it^ aSmits many 
exceptions. In no case are writers so apt to err as in the 
position of the word only. Its place, in my opinion, is after 
the substantive to which it refers, or which it exclusively im- 
plies, and before the attributive. In the following sentence 
of Steele’s, the collocation is faulty. “ The bridegroom sits 
with an aspect which intimates his thoughts were not only 
entertained with the joys with which he was surrounded, but 
also with a noble gratitude, and divine pleasure.” This col- 
location of the two adverbs implies that his thoughts were 
something more than entertained : whereas it is the author’s 
intention to say, that his thoughts were entertained with 
something more than joys. The sentence, therefore, should 
proceed thus : “ The bridegroom sits with an aspect, which 
intimates, that his thoughts were entertained not with the 
joys only, with wliich he was surrounded, but also with a 
noble gratitude and divine pleasure.” ‘‘ 

When Addison says {Spec, No. 412), ‘‘By greatness I do 
not only mean tlic bulk of any single object, but the large- 
ness of a wliole view,” the question naturally occurs, what 
does he more than mean ? It is evident that, agreeably to 
this arrangement, the adverb refere to exclusively of all 

other attributes or actions, and being prefaced by a negative, 
implies “ that he docs something more than mean.” In this 
criticism I concur with Blair, who has expressed his disap- 
probation of this arrangement. 

Had he, as the same author observes, placed the adverb 
after hulk, it would have still been wrong. For if lie had 
said, “ 1 do not mean the bulk only,” then the adverb, follow- 

* It is to be observed that a dilTerent collocation is sometimes admis- 
sible without any risk of^'inibi^uity, especially when the clause is negative. 
Thus we may sa^- a ^ *'«3>ifr^wcre entertained with not ordy,’* t.c. 
** with not avicq which be was surrounde/i-' 

or, “ not o c 1 ^or add) a noble gratitude and 

Usage in’? « « . 

this arrange'’ ist writers frequently adopt * 

' ; have 




% 


nd in familiar lansuase, ini* 
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ing a noun substantive^ must refer to it exclusively of every 
other, and the clause being negative, the question would be, 
ifhat does he mean more than the bulk ? Is it the colour, 
the beauty, or wfiaf else ) 

Now, as Mr. Addison intended to say that he did not mean 
one thing, the word only should have followed the name of that 
thing, whether its designation was simple or complex. He 
should, therefore, have said, the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view.” According to this 
arrangement, the word only refers, as it ought, to the bulk 
of any single object ” as one idea ; and the question occurs, 
what does he mean more than the bulk of any single object r 
to which the answer follows, ‘‘ the largeness of a whole view.” 
It may, however, at the same time be observed that, con- 
sistently with the practice of some of our best writers, who 
place the adverb before its subject, there seems no impro- 
priety here in saying, ‘‘ I do not mean only,” i. e. “ one thing,” 
the bulk of a single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view. 

The perfidious voice of flattery reminded him,” says Gib- 
bon, that by exploits of the same nature, by the defeat of 
the Ncniean lion, and the slaughter of the wild boar of Ery- 
manthus, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among 
the gods, and .an immortal memory among men.” “ They 
only forgot to observe that, in the first ages of society, a suc- 
cessful war against savage animals is one of the most benefi- 
cial labours of heroism.” In the beginning of the latter sen- 
tence the adverb only is misplaced. As it stands, the mean- 
ing is that they were the only persons who forgot : it should 
be “ only they forgot to observe i. e. “ one thing they for- 
got ” namely, “ to observe.” To this erroneous collocation 
in Gibbon, I shall oppose a similar example from Pope, in 
which the adverb is correctly placed. In a letter to Hughes, 
speaking of the compliments which this gentleman had paid 
to him on his translation of IJr '^ints him, that 

"hoiild be ashamed to atb -e corapli- 

* ; one thing, however, hr l^jcly, that 

‘ med Mr. Hughes too mi with the 

^ents which he had re l^is words. 
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tfaereforcj are, I should be ashamed to offer at sajiug any 
of those civil things, in return to your obliging compliments, 
in regard to my translation of Homer : only I hare too great 
a value for you not to be pleased with them ; ” where the word 
only introduces the clause, and is equivalent to one tiling 
is true,” or “ thus much {tantum)^ T say, I have too great a 
value,” &c. Here it is obvious that the adverb, as- it pre- 
cedes the pronoun, does not refer to it ; and that Mn Pope’s 
collocation of it is perfectly Correct, to express the sentiment, 
which he intended. Had he said, ‘‘I onljV’ die adverb 
would have referred to the pronoun, and implied that he 
* was the only person who valued. Had ho intended to say, 
that he merely entertained an esteem for him, but could not 
manifest it, then the presence of the auxiliary would have 
been necessary, and he would have expressed himself thus, 

I do only entertain too great an esteem for you;” that is, 

I do only (one thing) entertain too great an esteem.” Had 
he said, I have only too great a value for you,” it would 
be properly opposed to, ‘‘ and not too little.” Had he said, 
‘‘ I have too gi'eat a value only,” then value would be con- 
trasted with some other sentiment, as when one says, he “ has 
wealth only, but not virtue,” for example, or any other ac- 
quirement. As a violation of this rule, I adduce .also the 
following expres^on of a reviewer. Wc only discharge 
our duly to the public ;” a declaration which, strictly inter- 
preted, means “ wc are the only persons who discharge.” 
It should be, “we do only (one thing) discharge our duty;” 
for the writer intended to say, that he did nothing but dis- 
charge his duty to the public ® In justification of such in- 
accuracies, it is impertinent to plead, that a little attention will 
prevent misconception. It is the business of every author to 
guard his reader, as far as the language in which he writes 
will permit, from the possibility of misconstruction, and to 
render that attention to the language unnecessary. Quiffti- 
lian’s maxim ' '>»..n^ften repeated to those who, by 

“ The or sucli examples tends much tfi’ 

duce ambig^ jwhen placed between the m; 

the attribui!^ • ' ftlie former or the latter, pCj, 

requires the * 
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such apologies, attempt to defend any avoidable ambi- 
guity*. 

The following sentence is justly censured by Blair, and also 
by Baker, in his “ Remarks.” “ Theism,” says Shaftesbury, 
“ can only be opposed to poly theism or atheism.” He ought 
to have said, observes Baker, Theism can be opposed only 
to polytheism or atheism.” Dr. Blair concurs in opinion with 
the remarker. I am inclined, however, to differ from both ; 
and think, that the sentence should run thus ; “ Theism can 
be op])oscd to polytheism only, or atheism ;” where the adverb 
only refers to the noun immediately preceding, and is under- 
stood to the other, implying, that these two systems of belief 
arc the only creeds to which theism can be op[)oscd. If this 
be not the proper arrangement, it is obvious, that no definite 
rule can be given on the subject. For, if the adverb may be 
placed either before or after the substantive, to which it re- 
fers, then precision becomes impossible, and we may say, 

or ‘‘ only 7/^,” to express the same sentiment ; which 
collocations, 1 have already shown, denote ideas materially 
different. But, if there be a definite and precise rule for the 
position of this word, and if the sense bo different, accordr 
ing to the collocation of the adverb, then I think it will 
appear, that it ought to be subjoined to the substantive or 
pronoun to which it refers ; aud this opinion is supjiorted 
by the authority of Blair liiniHl', in the examples which 1 
have just now adduced. Fi^Aiy, unless on this principle, 
does he contend that the woi^Kly should be placed after tJie 
hnlk of a sinyle object ?■ l^^^advcrb then be, in this ex- 
ample, rightly placed after^^^H|tantive or complex name, 
to which it refers, it ouglit to Ha^we same position assigned 
to it in every similar- instance. ^|Kt the adverb, in the last 
example, refers to poiytheism,^^Kre can be no question ; 
it should therefore follow, and nolwecede, it. 

1 am w ell aw'arc, that many e:^^nles may be jirodiiced, 
wherein, with aii arrangement that here re- 

nnended, the sense would, ' e perfectly 

and, perhaps, Blair s co example, 


ut intelligerc possit, sed » 


elligere, cu- 
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may be adduced as an instance. But when a rule, conducive, 
to perspicuity, is once established, every unnecessary devia- 
tion from it should be studiously avoided, or, at least, not 
wantonly adopted. 

The sentence, as it stands in Shaftesbury, implies that 
theism is capable of nothing, but of being opposed to poly- 
theism, or atheism : “ Theism can only (one thing, namely) 
be opposed to })olytheisin or atheism ; ” where it is evident 
that only refers to he oppomly agi*eeably to the rule now 
given. In the same manner, if I say, “ lie was only great,” 
it is implied, that he was nothing but great, the adverb being 
placed before the attributive, to which it refers. Hence the 
riuestion naturally is, what was he not besides I'lie answc'r 
may be, not good,” not wise,” ‘‘ not learned.” Were the 
adverb placed after the pronoun, it would imply, that “ he 
was the only person wdio was great.” “ 

I am perfectly aware, that the rule hero given will not, in 
Lill cases, preclude ambiguity ; but whenever it becomes 
doubtful, whether the adverb is intended to alfect the pre- 
ceding substantive, or the following attiibutivc, a different 
1‘orm of expression may be adopted, and the use of the 

» III this uiid similar examples, the word ouUf lias been gcntJrally 
considered as an adjective, equivalent to solus, 'I'lius, if we say, ilU 
solum crat dives, it means, “ he wjjkmly rich,” or “ he wms nothing but 
rich.” If we say, illc solus crat d^s, it means, “ he only,” or “ he alone 
was rich.” In the latter example, the word onlt; has been termed an ad- 
jective. It is from the equivalence of the words only and atone, in such 
exanqiles as the latter, that several writers have employed them, as if, in 
all cases .«ynonymoiis. They arc, by no means, however, of the same 
import. Thus, if we say, v irtue alon e is trim nohility, ” it means 
“ virtue singjv, or by itself, is true nobility ;” jf we say, ** virtue only is 
true nohilitv:” it inijilies that ^otFiing but virtue is true nobili ty. The 
expressions, therefore, arc not equivalent, both sentiments arc conveyed 
in the following passage : 

. . . . “ Xobilitas sola cst at^ne uiiica virtus.” — Juvenal, Sat. vlif. 

The same ohserii "''* " "■’Micable to the collocation of tlie numeral 

term first, r ' ,to primus or primiim ; and also to..*‘h.ii 

position (j!iich are used adjectively and 

ally. The.* .pit to be informed, that Annib< 

and Annii^ lit, are not expressions mui. 

vortihlc. . 
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^auxiliary, along with the principal verb, will, in many in- 
stances, ensure perspicuity. This expedient, however, cannot 
always be employed. If we say, “ The manufacturer only 
was prosperous,” it may be uncertain, whether the adverb is 
to restrict the predicate “ prosperous ” to the manufacturer, 
implying that he was the only prosperous man, or to the verb 
expressing past time, signifying that he was then, but is not 
now prosperous. If the former be tlie meaning intended, we 
may say, “ he was the only prosperous man ; ” if the latter, 
we may say, “ the manufacturer was once,” or “ was then, the 
only prosperous man.” 

It would have contributed much to perspicuity, if authors 
had adopted one uniform practice, placing the adverb con- 
stantly, either before or after its subject, whether a sub- 
stantive or an attributive But, where usage is so divided, 

a Addison, Pope, Swift, Steele, and Johnson, very generally place the 
adverb before the' attributive, to which it refers, and very often also, 
before the substantive. “What he said, was only to commend my pru- 
dence.” — Addhon. “ He did not pretend to extirpate French music, but 
only to cultivate and civilise it.” — Addison. “ 1 was only scribbling.”— 
Johnson. ** Not hut the Inncrny is — 

Addison. “ Known only to those, who enjoy.” — Johnson. “Lay the 
blame only on tliemsclvcs.” — Johnson. “ Witty only by the help of 
speech."— 

Our translators of the 13ible have almost uniformly observed the same 
collocation in respect to the predicate; but have, with few or no devi- 
ations, preferred a dilforent arrangement in regard to the subject, placing 
the adverb after, and not before it. It is in conformity to their practice, 
that W'c have recommended the rule here given. From the following ex- 
amples to which many more might be added, it will appear that when 
the adverb referred to a sentence, they made it the introductory word ; 
when it all’octed an attributive, they placed the adverb before it ; and 
when it referred to a substantive, or the name of a subject, they put the 
adverb after it. “ Only take h^ to thyself.” “ Only he shall not go 
ill unto the vail.” “ Only thou shalt hot number the tribe of Levi." 
. . . . “ The thoughts of his heart arc only evil.” “ Thou shalt be only 
oppressed.” “ They might only touch th»' ' " ’ varment.”. . . . 

“ None followed David, but Judah only ^ M-oboam shall 

to the grave.” “ Against dice oi. Jie nothing 

• journey, but a staff only.” . hich was 

* They only shall be delivc I found.” 

is life only we have hope.” 
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aud where the adoption of a new and general rule would 
be now liable to insuperable objections^ all that can be suc- 
cessfully attempted is, in accommodation to existing circum- 
stances, to reduce the evil within narrow limits, if we cannot, 
by any precise rule, entirely remove it. With this view we 
would recommend, tliat when the adverb refers not to a 
word, but to a sentence or clause, it be placed at the be- 
ginning of that sentence or clause ; where it refers to a 
predicate, it precede the predicating term ; and when it has 
a reference to a subject, it follow its name or description. 
An observation, however, already made, may be here re- 
peated, namely, that in the last case, a diflerent collocation 
may often be adopted without the r;sk of ambiguity, and even 
with advantage to the structure of the sentence. 

Note 10. — Adverbs, as Lowth observes, arc generally 
placed before the adjective to which they refer. This rule, 
however, admits a few exceptions. The adverb enoitgh is 
always placed after its adjective, as, the reward was smal l 
cnougli.” The j)ropcr position of this adverb, indeed, seems 
t?l)c immediately after tlie adjective ; it is frequently, how- 
ever, placed at some distance from it, as, ‘‘ a large house 
enough.” Usage is, indeed, somewliat divided on this point, 
Mr. Baker, and a few others, pleading for Ihe following 
arrangement, “ a large enough house.” The former colloca- 
tion, however, seems far the more gcuioral ; and is re- 
comnieiided by that rule, by wliich the substantive and ad- 
jective should bo placed in juxta-position, or as near as 
possible to each other. The latter is defended by the prin- 
ciple, that the qualifying adverb should be placed close to 
the adjective, whose signification it modifies. 71iis colloca- 
tion is generally, however, j)ronounced a Scotticism j but it is 
not peculiar to Scotch writers. 


Rule XXL — Conjunctions have no government. 


Note 1. — In 
inarians, 
a regim 
dicative; . 
without 


*his rule, I difier from all other gram- 
usly, as I conceive, assigiuMl tlKun 
ctions, says Lowth, govern 
'bjunctivc mood. Tliis 
* ?at mistake ; for not a s’ 
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ample, I venture to assert, can be produced, in which the 
verb is divested of its indicative form, in consequence of its 
being subjoined to any conjunction. The Latins had a form 
of the verb, which they proplerly enough denominated . the 
subjunctive mood ; because, where the meaning was uncon- 
ditionally assertive, they employed this form, if the clause 
was preceded by some particular conjunctive or adverbial 
term. Thus, when they said, adeo henevolus erat^ ut mnnes 
eum amarent^ “ he was thnt allnTfin^lmPcl 

him,” though the assertion in the latter clauseTbe^idently 
unconditional, as the English shows, they changed .the indica- 
tive into another form, because the verb is preceded by the 
conjunction ni. No similar example can be produced in 
English. 

Lowth informs us, that, when hypothesis, conditionality, 
or contingency is implied, the mood should be subjunctive ; 
if certainty, or something determinate and absolute be sig- 
nified, the verb should be indicative. Now surely, if the 
sense require a form different from the indicative, the verb 
cannot be said to be under the government of the conjunc- 
tion ; for the verb assumes that form, not because preceded 
by the conjunctive term, or because it is under its govern- 
ment, but because the sentiment to be expressed requires that 
phraseology. Whether the conditional, or what Lowth terms 
the subjunctive, be a distinct form of the verb, or only an 
elliptical mode of expression, wc have already inquired. See 

p. 126. 

Note 2. — Mr. Harris says, that the chief difference between 
prepositions and conjunctions is, that the former couple 
words, and the latter sentences. This opinion is erroneous ; 
for conjunctions frequently couple words, as in the following 
example : “ A man of wisdom and virtue is ap ci fectjcha - 
racter.” Here it is not implied, that “ a man ofWfdom is a 
'pcvleci; character; but a man of wisdom combined with 
virtue, or a man of wisdom and virtue ” ’^'hat conjunctions, 
indeed, do not couple at all, in th ' ^ in which 

\arians have understood the * 'ceras to 

contestably proved. Th. eS couple 

ts, or that instances m« sit which 
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Harris's definition will appear correct, the following example 
will serve as an evidence. “ You, and I, and John rode to 
town;” ue, ^‘yoii rode,” “aiid 1 rode,” “and John rode.” 
But to assert, that this is their distinctive property, is to af- 
firm what may be disproved by numberless examples. If wc 
say, “ two and two are four.” Are two four," and two four ? 
“ A B, B C, and C A, form a triangle.” Is A B a triangle ? 
or B C ? or C A “ John and Mary arc a handsome couple.” 
Is John a couple ? and Mary a couple? The common theory, 
therefore, is false ; nor is it to be doubted, that conjunctions 
are, in respect to signification, and were originally in regard 
to their regimen, verbs, or words compounded of nouns and 
attributives. In explaining them, however, 1 divided them, 
as the reader may remember, into the several classes of adver- 
sative, concessive, conditional, &c. This I did, not only in 
conformity to general usage, and that he might not be a 
stranger to the names assigned to them ; hut likewise for this 
reason, that, though they originally formed no distinct species 
of w'ords, but were cither verbs, or comj)oiinds of nouns and 
verbs, they have now assumed another character, and arc 
construed in a difteront manner. It is necessary, however, 
that he should be acquainted not only with their ])resent use, 
but also with their primitive import, and classification. 

How these words were degraded from their original rank, 
and deemed insignificant, while some, perhaps, lost their syn- 
tactical power, is a matter, I conceive, of no difficult inquiry. 
For, when the verbs, to which any of these words belonged, 
became obsolete, the words themselves, thus separated from 
their parent stock, and stripped of that consequence and 
authority which they thence derived, their extraction becom- 
ing daily more dubiou.s, and their original value more obscure, 
sunk by degrees into inferior note, and at last dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. Besides, many of them, doubt- 
less, were transplanted into our language without the radices; 
their etymology, tb being little known, their primitive 

character, a'* “ ", would soon be involved in iii; 

creasing d? 

It is to be V. 30, that those who have disp 

the laws of grammar language; or assumed the otticC 

of criti ; have been gcucVally such as, though perhapB,' 
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sufficiently conversant in Greek and Latin^ were entirely un- 
acquainted with the Northern languages. Accustomed, 
therefore, to render the conjunctions and prepositions in 
Greek or Latin, by synonymous English words, and unac- 
quainted with the true character of these vernacular terms, 
their ctymom bhing obsolete, or having never been used in 
our language, it is easy to conceive how they would naturally 
assign to the English words the same character and the same 
name which were affixed to the synonymous Latin terms. 
Nay, this has been so much the case, that we have ascribed 
an ambiguous character to several English words, referring 
them now to one class, then to another, merely because they 
agi’ee in signification with certain Greek and Latin terras, 
which have been severally referred by classical grammarians 
to different orders. That the word whether has uniformly, 
in our language, the same import and the same character, 
denoting “ which of the two,” tlicrc can bo no doubt ; yet, 
because this word answers sometime to ay/, muie, mim^ and 
sometimes to lUery grammarians and lexicographers have ac- 
counted it botli a cmijunctioii and a jironoun. Utrum in 
Latin has shared the same fate. So far, indeed, has this 
spirit been carried, that we will not admit except y nccordimjy 
ennccrning, reHpeciimjy with many similar terms, to be verbs 
or participles, because pnetery seciuKhinty dCy are prepositions. 
Tt is from this j)ropensity to assimilate ours with the Latin 
language, that all these errors have arisen. 

That the words now termed prepositions and conjunctions 
were originally verbs, or nouns, or compounds of these, 
Tooke has, in my judgment, incontrovertibly proved. This 
being admitted, it appears to me liighly probable, that they 
were primitively construed as such, joined either with the no- 
minative or the objective case, as the verbs had either a tran- 
sitive or intransitive meaning; and that they were followed 
by either single words or clauses. This, however, is merely 
conjecture, founded indeed in the natr'*'^ of the words, but 
not supported by any evidence. * time, in con- 

onco of that assimilation whic’ -s place bc- 

I a living language and a dt. jii read, much 

written, and much admired, these - ids, when their origin 
became obscure, would, as I have remarked, be di\‘sted of 
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their primitive character, and be considered as belonging to 
those classes, to which the synonymous Latin words were 
referred. Hence their rcgiincu would likewise undergo a 
change. It would appear awkward and viciou.s to say now, 
“ I saw nobody but he ; ” it is not improbable, how(!v er, that 
the inode of expression was originally, “ I saw nobody, be out 
he,” ?. e, “ he be out.” But I am now indulging in conjecture, 
the very error which chiefly has mi.sled us in our grammatical 
researches. One thing, however, is certain, that several words, 
which were originally employed as prepositions or conjunc- 
tions indifferently, have now acquired a more fixed character, 
and are used but seldom in a double capacity. Of this the 
word without is an example. Thus, it was not unusual to 
say, “without you go, I will not,” where the term- exclu- 
sion, though ill truth a preposition prefixed to a cIStuse, was 
considered as a conjunction synonymous with nisi. 'J’liis 
usage, unless in conversation, is now almost entirely relin- 
quished ; and the term without is now generally employed as 
a preposition, being prefixed to single words. It is likewise 
certain that in respect to signification there is no difleremu^ 
between conjunctions and prepositions: vifti urmi/teui 9 iisi 
cum^ is eipuvalont to rid i nemiuem prader vum. In like 
manner, “ 1 saw nobody but liini,” is synonymous with “ I 
saw nobody beside him;” in which examples the conjunc- 
tions nhi and hut arc ])erfectly synonymous with pra ter and 
beside, which are termed prepositions. 

It may be asked, if then prepositions and conjunctions be 
alike verbs, or nouns, or comjiounds of these, and if many 
prepositions and conjunctions be in point of meaning identi- 
cal, what forms the ground of distinction between them l It 
is simply this, that the former are ])refiX(Ml to single words 
only, as nouns and pronouns, or to clauses invobing an in- 
finitive mood®, the infinitive being strictly the name of the 
verb ; and that they ha> c a regimen ; while the latter arc 
])refixcd to clauses, and have no regimen. This is the only 
distinction between i)repo>sitions and conjunctions as dis- 
criminated in m...den) .u'-e. Tlieir original character is suf-. 
ficiently established bj ,Mr. Tooke. 

* III colloquial languaf;o, but cbiufly among the vulgar, prepositions are 
prefixed to verbs indicative. 
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I have said that some of these words liave, in our language, 
an ambiguous cliaractcr, being employed both as prepositions 
and conjunctions. Of this the word thnti is an example. 
Priestley seems to consider it as a preposition, and pleads in 
favour of the following expression, “ you are taller than him," 
not “taller than he." “ Since it is allowed," says the Doctor, 
“ that the oblique case should follow prepositions, and sinc*(j 
the comparative degiee of an adjective, and the particle Ihan^ 
have certainly between them the force of a i)rcposition, ex- 
])ressing the relation of one word to another, they ought to 
require the oblique case of the pronoun following, so that, 
(j real or than me will be more grammatical than greater thaa 
/." Here I cannot concur with the learned author. Hie 
same 2 U||||^ent would prove that major quam. me, would he 
more ^Bnnaticnl than major quam ego; a conclusion which 
is opposed by universal authority. The truth is, thaa must be 
either a conjunction or a ])reposition, or both. Jf a conjunc- 
tion, it can have no government, any more than the liiitin 
qaam ; unless we confound the distinction which has been 
just now explained, and is universally admitt(‘d, namely, that 
conjunctions arci distinguished from prepositions, by tiudr 
having no govc’rnment. If it be a preposition, no argument 
is necessary to ])rove that it may be joined with an objective 
casc‘ ; for such is tin; distinguishing character of ]>repositions. 
11’ it be cither a jirepositioii or a conjunction, it follows, that 
it may be construed either with or without a regiimMi. Jiowth, 
with greater jirojiriety, considers it as a conjunction ; and 
(himiibell, in liis “ Khetoric," recommends this usagii as the 
only means of preventing that ambiguity, which necessarily 
aris(,'s from the employment of this word as a jneposition 
only. For, if wo use it as a ])re]>osition, we should say, “ 1 
love you bettor than him," whether it be meant “ I love you 
better than f love him," or “ I love you better than he does." 
Hy using it as a conjunction, tlu^ ambiguity is ])revented. 
For, if the former sentiment be inqdied, we say, “ 1^1 ove y ou 
h(‘tter than him ," /. e. “ than I love him if the latter, wo 
.^a\% I Jove yT)u better than he," /. e. “ than he loves you.” 
Whatever may ha\e oeen me original character or synta.x of 
this word, since usag<' is now diNidtal, some writers employing 
it as a conjuiiciion, and others as a jnv])osition, tlie gramma- 



riaii may, consistently with his duty, plead for that usage 
only, wdiich prevents ambiguity. 

The rule here recommended is generally violated when 
than is joined with the relative pronoun, us, “ .\}frcd, than 
whom a gr eater king nevei- roigiu>d.^^ “ l^eel;^)ul)7TniT\i 
wTiom, Satan excepted, none higher sat.” Salmon has at- 
tempted to account for this almost universal phraseology, by 
saying, that the expression is elliptical, being tlu^ same as, 
“ than compared with whom.” This . explanation is forced 
and unnatural. It is likewise unnecessary. The simple fact 
is, that the word than was formerly used as a pre])osition, 
aml^j b(?lieve, more frequently than it is now. Hence, 
doiil)tless, arose this ])liraseology. 

Hum: XXII. — Derivatives are generally^jjjbtrued 
like tbeir primitives; as, ‘‘ it was a happy thing /or tliis 
country, that the Pretender was defeated;’* or “ha))])ily 
for thiseountry the Pretenderwas defeated.” Thus also, 
“to compare /r////,”and “in eoniparismwr//// riches;” — 
“to de})end oy/,” and his “ depeiidcmce on tlie (tourt.” 

Rum-: XXI 1 1. — ( )iie negative destroys another ; or 
two negatives are ecpiivalent to an alfirmalivt^ ; as, “nor 
liave 1 no money, wliiclil can sj)are ;” that is, “I have 
money, wliich I can s])are.” — Nor was thci king un- 
ac(]uainted with his designs;” that is, “ he was ac- 
quainted.” 

iVo/c 1. — Here our language accords with the liatin. In 
Cireek and French, two negatives render the negation stronger, 

A o/c 'J.— 'riiis rule is violated in such exam])lcs as this, 
“ Nor is danger ever ap])rehended in such a government, no 
more than we eomnioiily ap])rehcnd danger I’rom thunder or 
earthquakes.” It should be anijmnre. 

Rule XXIV. — Interjections are joined with the ob- 
jective case of the pronoun of the first person, and with 
the nominative of the pronoun of the second, as, “ ah 
me,” “oh me,” “ah thou wretch,” “O thou who 
dwcllcst.” 
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Syntax being that part of grammar, which teaches rules 
not only for the concord and government, but also for the 
order of words in clauses and sentences, I shall subjoin the 
few following brief directions for the guidance of the scholar, 
respecting arrangement. 

1st. The collocation should never invert the natural order 
of events, or violate the principles of reason and metaphy- 
sical ])ropriety. It is obvious, for example, that no person 
can write, who cannot read. The ability to do the former 
necessarily implies a capacity to do the latter. It is prej)os- 
terous, therefore, to say with Addison, “ There will be few in 
the next generation, who will no t at least be able to writc^ and 
reaj^’ He should have said^ to read and wrlte.^ ' ^^TTeTas 
the son of a inothcM*, who liaci nursed him with maternal 
t(!ndern^s, and had borne him in an hour of the deepest 
aflliction.” The natural order of events should have dictated 
the vevers(j arrangement. There would be a nnuiifest im|)ro - 
pietv in saying C^r jather is well, aiuV 
fetciiecessanly inipl^g the hrttev In the allowing ])as- 
siige, lioweveisit ])erlia])}^l??WHisabl(', the answers ])articii- 
larly coiTes])onding to the (piestions. Joseph says to his 
brothers, ‘‘ Is your fatlier well ? The old man, of whom ye 
spake, is he yet alive?” They answer, “ Thy servant, our 
fatlier, is in good health ; he is yet alive.” This error was 
termed by the ancient gYamniavians hijsteron protcron ; and 
though not so palpably as in the jireccding examples, it 
occurs much nion' frequently than an inattentive reader is 
apt to imagiiK’. 

2nd. Tin; hjiglish language* admits but few inflexions, and 
thcrefiire little or no room for variety of arrangement. JJic 
connexion of one word with another is not to be pcrccdvcd, 
as in (jJroek and Latin, by correspondence of termination, 
but by relative ]iosition. . This renders it indispensably 
nect'ssarv, that tjiose words which are intimately relateil by 
s^mso one to another: should be closely connected by collo ca- 
liojA- rhe cunning of Hannibal was too powerful for tlie 
rergameniaiis, who by the same kind of stratagem had fre- 
(pioutly obtained great victories at land.” The relative here, 
by its position, must be understood as referring to tlic Perga- 
menians ; whereas it is intended to refer to Hannibal. Tlie 
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relative clause, tlievefovc, slioukl have followed the iianie of 
the Carthaginian. “ ITis picture, in distemper, of calumny, 
borrowed from the descri})tion of one painted by Apelles, 
was supposed to be a satire on that cardinal.” — JJ^rlpofe, 
The error here is obvious. ITe should have said, “ J[is 
picture of calumny.” ‘‘ It is folly to ])retond to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, by heaping up tri'asures, which 
nothing can protect us against, but the good ])rovidence of 
our heavenly Father.” — S/icrlock. Here the grammatical 
antecedent is freasures ; but it is intended to be arridrnfs. 
The relative is removed from its proper subject. 

3rd. As the converse of the preceding rule, it may be ob- 
served, that those words should be .separated, which in juxta- 
])Osition may, at first sight, or first hearing, possibly eonv<'\ 
a meaning which the speaker* or writer d(u‘S not intend. “ I, 
like a well-bred man, who is never disposed to mortify or to 
offend, praised both sorts of food.” As the tw'o introductory 
words are capable of tw'o meanings, w'ould it not be bettor to 
say, ‘‘ liike a well-bred man ... I praised both sorts of 
food.” 1 am aw'are, that the other collocation is pr(‘f(*ral)l(^, 
w'here a jiarticiilar stress is to be laid on the principal sub- 
ject ; but ambiguity is an error, wliicb should ho studiously 
avoided, and tlu', meaning should not be left to tlie deUuani- 
nation of a commU. 

•4tb. Im'oiii tlie ])rec(‘diiig rules, it follow’s as a corollary, 
that no clan.se slioiild be so placed in a senlmice, as to b(‘ 
referabh; either to wdiat precedes, or what follow's. “ 'I’lu* 
knight, seeing bis habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and liimself in a manmn* shut out of his own hons(‘, n/f Ihv 
dealh of his moihor, ordered all the apartments to be flung 
open.” The clause in italics is ambiguously jilnced. 

•Otli. When (.’acli of tw'o arrangeim iits is (U[ually favouiable 
to pers])icuitv, and equally cousisteiit with metajdiysical pro- 
priety, that sliould be jireffured wbicb is tlu? more agref‘able 
to the ear. 

full. Uarsli and abrupt cadences should bo avoided; and 
in elevated style, the clauses should sw’oll towMrds tlie close 
of the sentence. 'J’liis latter rule, liow’ever, wdiich requires 
souK^ limitations, belongs to the province of the rlietorician, 
rather than to that of the grammarian. 
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CIIAPTEK I, 

CANONS OF CRITrClSM. 

1 1 AVI Mi cx])lainccl and illustrated the etymology and syntax 
of the English language, as fully as the limits, which J ]iav(‘ 
])rescnl)od to laysclf, will permit, i would now request the 
reader's attention to some additional observations. 

The grammar of every language is merely a compilation of 
those general principles, or rules, agreeably to which that 
language is spobeii. WJien I say, a comj)ilation of rules, 1 
w'ould not be uiuh'rstood to mean, that the rules are first 
(.‘Stablished, and tin* language afterwards modelh'd in con- 
formity to these. The very reverse is the fact : language is 
antecedent to grammar. Words arc framed and combined to 
exj)rcss sentiment, before the grammarian can i nter on his 
province, llis sole business is, not to dictate • forms of 
.speech, or to prescribe law' to our modes of ex[)ressioii ; but, 
by obs(jrving the modes ])reviously established, by remarking 
tlicir similarities and di.s.similaritics, his province is to deduce 
ami explain the general priuci])lcs, and the ))articular forms, 
agreeably to which the sjieakers of that language express 
themselves. J’he philosopher docs not determine bv what 
laws the jihysical and moral world shoidd be governed ; but, 
by the careful observatiim and accurate compari.son of the 
various phenomena jiresented to his view, he deduces and 
ascertains the general principles, by which the .»iy.stem is 
regidated. 'J'he province of the grammarian seems lu'cciscly 
similar, lie is a mere digester and compiler, explaining 
what (U'c the modes of speech, not dictating what tliev 
should he. lie can neither assign to any word a meaning 
difierent from that which custom has annexed to it ; nor can 
he alter a phraseology, to which universal sutfrage has given 
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its sanction. Usage is, in this case, law; usage qncw 
arhitrinm rsf, et jna el norma loqueiuli. If it were now tlu‘ 
practice to s:i y, “ I loves,” iiiste.ul of “ I love,” the foniier 
phraseology would rest on the same tirm ground, on which 
tlic latter now stands ; and “ I love,” would be as much a 
violation of the rules of grammar, or, which is tin* same 
thing, of established usages, as ‘‘I loves” is at present. 
Reifula esfy qif(C my/, qtKC /?.</, brerlter enarrat ; non ul e.r 
rcfptla jus sumutur^ sed v.v jure^ quod esf^ rvijula Jiat . — 
Paul, Leg. 1, de Reg. Jur. 

Having said thus much to prevent iniseonception, and to 
define the inoper province of the grammarian, I proceed to 
observe, that this usage, which gives law to language, in 
order to establish its authority, or to entith? its sudrage t(» 
our assent, must be, in the first place, repufu/de. 

The vulgar in this, as in every otln r cinintry, are, from 
tlnfir want of education, injcessarily illitmatc^. Tlu'ir nativj* 
language is known to them no lartber, than is r(‘<[nisite for 
the most common pur])oses of life, 'fheir ideas are few, and 
consequently their stock of words poor and siamty. Nay, 
their poverty, in tliis res})ect, is not their only evil. 'J’lieir 
narrow coin])ctenc(i they abuse and jiervert. Some wonis 
they misapply, others tli(*y corrupt; whih^ many are em- 
ployed by them, which liave no sanetiim, but ]>rovincial or 
local authority. Ihuict^ the language of the vulgar, in omj 
province, is sometimes hardly intelligible in another. Add 
to this, tliat debarred by their occupations from study, or 
generally averse to literary pursuits, th(‘y are necessarily 
strangers to the scientific improvements of a cultivated 
mind; and are therefore entirely unacquainted with that 
diction, which concerns the higher attainments of life. 
Ignorant of any gmieral [irinciples respecting language, to 
winch they may ap])eal ; unable to discriminate b(;tween 
riglit and wrong ; prone therefore* to adopt whatevm* usage 
casual circumstances may present ; it is no wonder, if the 
language of the vulgar be a mixture of incongruity and error, 
neither perfectly consistent with itself, nor to themsidves 
universally intelligible. Tlieir usage, therefon?, is not tlie 
standard, to wdiich we must appeal fpr decisive auiliority ; 

0 
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a usage so discordant and various, that we inaj justly apply 
to it the words of a celebrated critic, 

Bclluu rniiltoriiin es capituin ; iiain quid scquar, aut quern V 

The question then is, what is reputable usage ? On this 
subject ]jhilologists have been divided. Dr. Campbell a])- 
pears to me to decide judiciously, when he says, that the 
usage, to which we must a])peal, is not that of the court, or 
of great men, norevcni of authors of profound science, but of 
those, whose works are esteemed by the ])ublic, and who 
may, therefore, be denominated re^Htldhlc authors. By re- 
ferring to their practice, he appeals to a standard. less e([ui- 
vocal, than if Ik; had resorted to the authority of good writers ; 
for, as he justly observes, there may be various opinions re- 
specting the merits of authors, when there may be no dis- 
agrcKunent concerning the rank which they hold in the esti- 
mation of till? public ; and, because it is the esteem of the 
piddie, and not their intrinsic merit, (though thi?se go gene- 
rally hand in hand,) that raises them to distinction, and 
stamps a value on their language. Bi?sides, it is to be ob- 
served, that consuinniate knowledge is not always accom- 
panied with a talent for communicating it: hence the senti- 
ment may be confessedly valuable, while the language is 
regarded as of no authority. 

This usage must bt', in the second ])rdcc, ftalionaf. It 
must not be confined to this or that ])rovincc ; it must not be 
the usage of this or that di.strict, the jieeuliarities of which 
are always ridiculous, and freipienlly unintelligible beyond 
its own limits ; but it must be the general language of the 
country, intelligible everywhere, and in no }>lace ridiculous. 
And, though the variety of dialects may collectively form a 
greater number of authorities than national usage can boast, 
taken singly they arc much fewer. Those, to use Campbeirs 
apposite similitude, who deviate JVom the beaten road, may 
be iiieoinparably more nuineroiis than those who travel in it; 
yet, into whatever number of by-patbs the former may be 
divided, there may not be found in any one of these tracks so 
many as travel in the king’s higlnvay. 

In the third place, this usage must be pmsrnt. Here it 
may be asked, what is meant by jiresent usage } Is it the 
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usage of the present year, the present age, or the present cen- 
tury ? How is it defined, or by what boiindavy is it limited ? 
Tn short, how far may we revert in search of decisive autlK>r- 
ity ? may we go back, for exam])le, as far as Chaucer, or 
must we stop at the age of Addison? 

Ill determining this matter, the same learned and judicious 
critic observes, that regard must be had to the species of com- 
position and tlie nature of tlie subject. Poetry is pro])erly 
allowed a greater latitude than prose ; and thc'rcfore, a word, 
which in prose we should n.'ject as a barbarism, may, with 
strict ])ropriety, be admitted in v(use. Here also there are 
limits which must not be jiassed ; and, ]>erhaj)S, any word, 
wdiich cannot plead the authority of Milton, or of any con- 
temporary or later ])oet, may be justly regard(‘d as obsolete. 
In prose, no word, unless the subject b() art or science, should 
be employed, which lias been disused for a ])eriod greater 
tlian the age of man. This is lh(‘ judgment of the same 
critic. Against this answer, indeed, it is ])ossible to raise a 
thousand cavils ; and, jjcu'haps, we shall lx* reminded of the 
))oet’s strictures on the term ancient in his days ’*. ( )n^ thing, 

liowever, is certain, that, though it be difficult to fix a ])re- 
cisc limit, wdiere the authority of* pr(^cedent terminates, and 
legislative* usage commt*nces, or to dedine with precision the 
age of man, it inust be acknowledged, that there are limits, 
in respect to usage, which we must not overlea]), as there, is 
a certain Uinw, which the life of man cannot surpass. 

As there is a j)eriod, beyond which precedent in language 
ceases to have authority ; so, on the contrary, the usage of 
the present day is not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind are 
fond of novelty ; and there is a fashion in language, as tlicre 

• “ Est vetus, atque probus, ceutiim qui perfirit aniios. 

Quid ? (pii (lopcriit minor uiio iiicnse vol anno ; 

Inter (juos refercndiis erit? vetcrebne poetas. 

An quos ct pra’seiis ct postcra respuet rclas? 

Isto quidcMu vctcres inter ponetur honeste, 

Qui vel inenso brovi, vel toto est junior anno. 

Utor permisso, caudaL*(|ue pilos ut equina* 

Paidlatirn vello ; et demo iiiium, demo etiani unum 
Duni cadat elusus rationc mentis acervi, 

Qui redit ad fastos." Horace^ Kp. I. Lib. 2. 

Q 2 
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is in dress. Wliim, vanity, and affectation, delight in creat 
iijg new words. Of tliesc, the far greater part soon sink into 
contempt. Tliey ligurc for a little, like ephemeral produc- 
tions, in tales, novels, and fugitive paj^ers ; and are shortly 
consigned to degradation and oblivion. Xow, to adopt eveiy 
new-fangled upstart at its birth, would argue not taste, noi 
judgment, but childish fondness for singularity and novelty. 
On the contrary, if any of these slionid maintain its ground, 
and receive the sanction of a reputable usage, to reject it, in 
this cas<?, would be to re.sist that autlnnity, to which every ^ 
critic and grammarian must bow with submission. 7 term 
7//o/j, for cxam})le, was, at its introduction, zealously opposed 
by Dean Swil’t. llis resistance, however, was ineffectual; 
and to reject it now would betray ])rudish affectation, and 
fiuilless perversity, llie word previously to the 

American w’ar, could, I believe, plead, in its favour, only one 
authority. In some dictionaries, accordingly it was omitted ; 
and in others stigmatized as a barbarism. \i has now ob- 
tained a p(‘nnanent establishment, and is justly admitted by 
every lexic()gra])hor. 

‘ hi woiVCv as fiishioiis, the same rule will hold ; 

Alike fiintastic, if too iitMv or old : 

lie not the first, by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay tla? old aside.” . 

Popes Essay on Criticism. 

In short, in this, as in every other question on this sub- 
ject, perspicuity should be our guide. If the subject he 
art or science, or if the composition be intended for literary 
men, then a greater latitude may be allowed, as the reader is 
sup])o.sed to be master of the language, in all its varieties. 
Jbit if th(? subject be accommodated to common capacity, and 
the com])osition designed for ordinary readers, the rule now 
given, not to employ a word, which has been disused for a 
])eriod greater than the age of man, will he deemed, I con- 
ceive, rational and nt^ces.sary. 

The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which 
is generally denominated “ good usage,” must be reputahle, 
and present. It hajipens, however, that “ good 
usage ’ is not always .uniform in her decisions, and that un- 
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questionable authorities arc found Ibi* dificrent inodes of ('X 
pression. In such cases, the followin,y; canons, ])ro])osed bv 
tlie same author, will be of considerable service, in enablinj^ 
the reader to <Iecide, to which j>hraseolo*»:y the ])referenc(! is 
due. These canons I shall give, nearly in the words t)!’ the 
author ; and illustrate tliein, as I jiroeeed, by a ft'W apposite 
examples, partly his, and partly my own. 


Canon 1. — When the usage is divided, as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the ex])ressions is suscep- 
tible of a diflercnt meaning, while the other admits only one 
signification, the expression, which is strictly univocal, should 
be preferred. 

For this reason, for “any thing,” is better than 

oufjht ; saircelf/y as an adverb, better than rntrev ; hy con- 
setpieitco is preferable to of vonscf/ncnccy which signili(\s 
also “ of iinjiortance and e.rcceilitHjliiyiX^ an advmb, is pre- 
ferable to exceed iny. 

For the same reason, to purpoHCy for “to intend,” is Ix'tter 
than to which signitics also “ to lay before,” or “sub- 

mit to consideration j” and proposal^ for “a thing oflered or 
])ro})osod,” is better than “ ])ro])osition,” which (huioti's also 
“a position,” or the “aflirmation of any jninciple or maxim.” 
Thus we say, “ he d emon strated J^biclid'tj ^ pronosition.'" and 
“ he re jected the 'v biu fiypul ’* 

Agreeabiy also to tliis canon, disposal , in common lan- 
guage, when a grant, or giving away is denoted, or when the 
management of any thing is to be exjnessed, is prefmabh? to 
dispositjon, w hich signifies also armnyemeat, and likewise 
Ternper<ffmind ; and exp osare, as the verbal noun from c.r- 
pose, is bi tter than /^p^tl^oi f, the verbal noun of expound. 
We should say, “ the exT)o??ure of a fault,” and “ ^e exposi - 
tion of a t ext.” 'file analogous words cornpoHure^ Irom com - 
^Jow^^n o con^)Osi / / <nt , irom tunnponnd, or haveliTeii 

suflered to%etain their distinct significations. “ To sjieak 
contewntuousty oi‘ a person,” is better than “to speak 
‘len^wiy ^ ^ the latter term meaning generally, “in acoTi- 


teniptiuly; 1 
temptiuiemai 


temptiUle manner,” or, “in a manner worthy of contemjit;’ 
The Saxon word is awihtj contracted nuht, aliquid. 
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whereas the former is nnivocal, and denotes dUrespeclfally^ov 
“ in a manner significant of contempt.” 

Fertile same reason, ohriou.% for “evident,” is better than 
apparent.^ which means also “ seeming,” as opposed to “ real.” 

The term prhniiire^ As equivalent to original^ is preferable 
to primary. The latter is synonymous with principal, and is 
opjioscd to secondary ; the former is equivalent to original, 
and is opposed to deriratirc or acquired. 1 shall illustrate 
this distinction by a few examples. The woxds falsehood and 
lie agree in expressing the same ])rimary idea, namely, “ con- 
trariety to fact;” but they differ in their secondary ideas, the 
former implying simply, “inconsistency with physical truth,” 
the latter being a term of rejiroach, expressing “a wilful 
breach of veracity, or (jf moral truth.” To kill, and lo murder, 
agree also in their juiniary ideas, both denoting “the depri- 
vation of life;” but they differ in their secondary, the former 
imj)lying no moral turpitude, the latter denoting an immoral 
act. From these examples it will appear, that primary de- 
notes “ what is princijial or chief,” as oj)j)osed to “ secondary,” 
or “ subordinate.” 

Primilice is equivalent to original; thus we say, the pri^ 
milire meaning of the word r ilia in, was “ a nearer tmiant to 
the lord of the manor;” custom luis altered its signification, 
and it now denotes “ a wicked fellow.” Thus the primary 
and the primilire meaning of words may bo vqry dilliuent ; 
these terms, therehrtfe, iiwght to be duly discriminated. 

Intension, for “ the act of stretching or straining,” is for 
th(^ sanu; reason, pnd’erable to intention, which signifies also 
“purpose,” or “design.” “1 am mistaken,” is .frequpn|Jy 
used to denote “1 misunderstand,”^’ “I am in error;” but 
as this ex])ression may also signi^^ “J^.ani misunderstood,” 
it is l)iJtter to say, “ I inistiike.” 

This canon I would earnestly recommend to the ob§e4:\awp^ 
of every writer, who is solicitous to exclude aJl^ijjjnecessary 
ambiguity, but more em})hatically to my junior readers, who 
are pi‘culiarly ])rone to the violation of this rule^ by, 

false notions of elegance and dignity. There ])revails^ 9 .t pre- 
sent a foolish and ridiculous, not to say absurd, disposition in 
some writers, to jirefer in every instance, with no discrimina- 
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tion, long to short words. Th(»y socni to ontortain an in- 
veterate antipathy to inonosyllahic terms; and disdaining 
whatever savours of Saxon origin, are incessantly searching 
after the sesquipedalia rerha of (ireek or J.atin extraction, 
with no regard whatever to prt‘cision and ])erspicnity. Tims 
many words, which cannot be dismissed without detriment 
to the language, are falling into disuse, and their ])laces sup- 
plied by equivocal and less ap))ropriate terms. 

Canon II. — In doubtful cases analogg|||puld be regarded. 

For this reason, coitlcmporanj is bett^^an cutvmpnntry, 
con being used before a consonant, and co bedure a \ owel ; as, 
coHconnfnuly vovral. 

For the same reason, ‘‘//c darrs^ ^Urhtdhcr 

he will or are better than he need,'" “ he dare,’" 

“ whether he will or The last of thc^ three phraseologies, 

liere recommended, Priestley thinks exceptionable. To me, 
as to Campbell, the ellipsis appears evident; thus, ‘Svhether 
lie will, or will not:” hence “rvill not” s(,*ems the only ana- 
logical ex])ression. 

C^VNON III. When expressions are in otlujr respi!Cts equal, 
that should be preferred, which is most agreeable to the ear. 
This requires no illustration. 

Canon 1 V^ — When none of the preceding rules takes jdace, 
regard should be had to sinqdicity. On this ground, “ ac- 
cej)t,” “ approvi^,” “ admit,” are pruferabh; to “ acee])t of,” 
“ ajiprove ol,” “ admit of.” 

I have already observed, that no expression, or mode of 
speech, can be justified, which is not sanctiom d by usage. 
The conver.se, however, does not follow, that every phrase- 
ology, sanctioned by usage, should be retained ; and, in such 
cases, custom may ])roperly be checked by criticism, whose 
province it is, not only to remonstrate against the introduc- 
tion of any word or phraseology, wliich may be either unne- 
cessary or contrary to analogy, but also to extrude whatever 
is reprehensible, though in general use. It is by this exer- 
cise of her prerogative, that languages are gradually refined 
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and improved ; and were this denied, language would soon 
become stationary, or more probably would hasten to decline. 
In exercising this authority, she cannot pretend to degrade in- 
stantly any ])hraseology, which she may deem objectionable ; 
but she may, by rej)cated remonstrances, gradually effect its 
dismission. Her decisions in such cases may be pro])crly regu- 
lated by the following canons, as delivered by the same author. 

Canon 1. — All wonls and jdirases, particularly harsh, and 
not absolutely ne|j||||||ary, should be dismissed; as, “ shame- 
facedn(‘ss,” uiisu^^ssfulness,” “ wronghcadednoss.” 

Canon II. — Wlieii the etymology plainly points to a dif- 
ferent signification from what the word bears, jiropricty and 
siin|)licity require its dismission. For example, the word 
“ behohhm,” taken for “obliged,” or the verb “to unloose,” 
for “ to loose,” or “ untie,” should be rejected. 

(^\NoN III. — When words become obsolete, or are never 
used, but in particular phrases, tluT should be repudiated ; 
as tliey give the style an air of vulgarity and cant wlieii their 
general disuse renders them obscure. Of these “ lief,” “ dint,” 
“whit,” “moot,” “pro and con,” furnish examples; as, “I 
had as lief go,” “ by dint of argument,” “ hot a whit better,” 
“a moot point,” “ it was argued ])ro and con.” These ])hras(v 
ologies are vulgar, and savour too much of cant to be ad- 
mitted in good writing. 

Canon I V. — All words and phrases, which, analyzed gram- 
matically, include a solecism, should be dismissed ; as, “ I 
had rather go.” TJu? expression should be, “ I would,” or 
“ I ’d rath(‘r go :” and from the latter, the solecism “ 1 had 
go,” seems by mistake to liave arisen, being erroneously 
conceived to be contracted for ///^/r/, instead of a contraction 
for / ironld. This is the ojhnioii of Canq)bell, and to this 
o})inion I exjnessed my assent, in the former edition of this 
Treatise. 1 acknowledge, however, that it now appears to me 
not strictly correct; and that Webster has not questioned its 
accuracy ou insufficient grounds. In the phrases adduced by 
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Campbell, such as, “ I ’cl go,” “ I’d rather stay,” we can readily 
])erceive the probability that 1 Vis a contraction for “ 1 would.” 
Jlut in such expressions as “ 1 had like to have been caught,” 
which occur not only in colloquial language, but also in 
authors of considerable name, it is impossible to admit Camp- 
bell’s explanation. I must observe also, that the })hraseology, 
which he censures, occurs in some of our earliest writers, and 
is so frequently found in Pope and Swift, that one is tempted 
to infer, notwithstanding its solecistic appearance, that it is 
genuine English. It is dillicult, however, nay, ])crhaps im- 
possible, to reconcile it to analogy. \Vh;re 1 to oiler conjec- 
ture on the subject, 1 should be inclined to say, that in such 
phrases as “ I had go,” I had is, by a grainmalical figure 
very common in English, j>ut lor / iroald hara^ or / tcouhi 
possess, and that tlu? simple name of the act or state, by an 
ellipsis ])erha])s of the verbal sign, is sidijoiiu'd, as the object 
wished, no regard being had to the comjdetion of the action ; 
in the same manner as we say, I would have f/onf^hen we 
wish the action pciTocted. Hut by whatever autfmrity this 
phraseology may be recommended, and in whatever way it 
may be reconciled to the rules of syntax, it has so much tluj 
appearance; of solecism, that 1 decuhally ])referw'ith Campbell 
the unexceptional form of expression, / ivotdd. The ])hrase 
f had like apjiCars to me utterly irrcconcilcable with any 
principle of analogy. 

Canon V. — All c\])ressions, which, according to the es- 
tablished rules of the language, cither have no meaning, or 
involve a contradiction, or, according to the fair construction 
of the w^ords, convey a meaning di/!ercnt from tlie intention 
of the sjieaker, should be dismissed. Thus, when a ])erson 
says, “ be sings a good song,” the words strictly imply that 
“ the song is good,” wliercas the .speaker means to say, “ he 
sings well.” In like manner, when it is said, “ this is the 
best part he acts,” the sentence according to the strict in- 
terpretation of the words, expresses an opinion, not of his 
manner of acting, but of the jiart or character which he acts. 
Tt should be, “ he acts this part best,” or “ this is the jiart 
which he acts best.” ‘‘He plays a good fiddle,” for “he 
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plays well on the fiddle,” is, for the same reason, objection- 
able. 

Of expressions involving a contradiction, the following 
will serve as an example. “ There were four ladies in com- 
pany, every one prettier than another.” This is impossible. 
If A was prettier than B, B must have been less pretty than 
A ; but by the expression every one was prettier than another, 
therefore B was also ])rettier than A. Such absurdities as 
this ought surely to be banished from every language 

Of those, which have little or no meaning, Campbell has 
given us exanijdes, “ currying favour,” “ liaving a month’s 
mind,” “ shooting at rovers.” Such modes of expression, he 
justly calls trash, the disgrace of any language. 

'J’hese canons I have extracted from “ Cam})bell on 
Bhetoric,” a book which i would recommend to the reader’s 
attentive perusal. 

I proceed to observe, that to write any language with 
gramma^Hlgl purity, implies these three things. 

1st. Tnat the words be all of that language. 

2n(lly. I’liat they be construed and arranged, according to 
the rules of syntax in that language. 

3rdly. That they be employed in that senses, which usage 
has annexed to them. 

Grammatical purity, therefore, may be violated in three 
ways. 

1st. The words may not be English. This error is called 
barbarism. 

2n(lly. Their construction may be contrary to the Ihiglish 
idiom. I'his error is termed solecism. 

3rdly. They may bo used in a sense different from their es- 
tablished acceptation. 'Jliis error is named im])rojn’iety 

The barbarism is an ofl’cnce against lexicography, by ad- 
mitting now words, as, ‘‘ volupty,” “ connexity,” ‘‘ majestatic 
or by using obsolete words, as, “ uneath,” “ erst ; ” or an 

* Wl* Imve remarked the same violation .of common sense, as occur- 
ring in Cicero, oftener than once. “ Alium alio ncquiorem.” — Ep. Fam. 
“ Aliam alia jucundiorem.” — Alt. 

Deprehendat, qiuv baibara, qua) impropria, qutc contra legem lo- 
qiiendi composita. — Quiniil, lib. i. cap. o. 
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offence against etymology, by improper inllection, as, 
“teachecl ” for ‘‘taught,” “ oxos ” for “ oxen.” 

The solecism is an offence against the rules of syntax, as, 
“1 reads,” “ you was.” 

7'he impropriety is an offence against lexicography, by 
mistaking the meaning of words or phrases. 

A solecism is regarded by grammarians as a much greater 
offence than either ol’ the others ; because it betrays a greater 
ignorance of the principles of the language, llhetorically 
considered, it is deemed a less tresj)ass ; for the rhetorician 
and grammarian estimate the magnitude of lUTors by different 
standards ; the former inquiring only how far any error 
militates against the great purpose of his art — persuasion ; 
the latter, how far it betrays an ignorance of the ])rinciples of 
grammar. Hence witli the former, obscurity is the greatest 
trespass ; with the latUu* solecism, and that species of bar- 
barism which violates the rules of etymology ^ 

In conformity to tlic example of most of our grammarians, I liave 
employed tlie term ctj/moloifi/ in the title of this work, ati<l wherrwer (dse 
it oeeurs, as denoting tliat part of grammar, which teaclu*s the iriHection 
of words. In its primitive aceeptalioii, it means an exposition of their 
dcrivutiuii, and is slill*(*m[)loyed in that sense, as W(‘ll as iii iiut signifi- 
cation in which it is here used. Some writers have j)r(*ferred the term.. 
analog to express live doctrine of inflection. If the principle of analogy 
f)r similitude' were confined to inflection, tlie designation might he proper; 
hut, as this principle extends to tin? conconl, the government, and the 
collocation, gt'oerally termed the s^nta.i' of words, it cannot lx; (considered 
an appropriate name for that part of graimiiar, which teaclies merely in- 
flection or verbal termination. Atiahjgy is the leading principle, on 
which every grammatical rule is founded; and those, who have employ(;d 
the term for etymology, it would he easy to show, have not been ob- 
servant of strict consistency. 
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CllAPTEll II. 

CRITICAL REMARKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Having, in the preceding chapter, explained the nature of 
that usage which gives law to language ; and having pro- 
])osed a few rules f<jr the student’s direction in cases where 
usage is divided, and ajso where her authority may he justly 
(piestioncd and checki^d by criticism ; 1 intend, in the follow- 
ing pag(!S, to present the young reader with a coj)ioiis ex- 
emplification of the three general species of error against 
grammatical purity, arranging the examples in the order of 
tlie parts of speech. 


SECTION 1. 

THE NOUN. 

DAUltAUISM. 

“ JjrodeJu a one-horse chay.” It ought to be ‘‘ a one-hor se 
chais e.^ Vliere is no such word as 

lat this has been Jthe true and pro])cr acception of this 
word, I shall testify by one evidence.” — Hammond. Ac- 
cc/dion is obsolete ; it ouglit to be accrptnlion. 

“ Were the workmen to enter into a contrary combination 
of tlic same kind, not to accept of a emtain wage.” — ]VeaUh 
of Nations. Watjv is obsolete ; the i)lural only is used. 

“ Their alliance was sealed by the nujMial of Henry, with 
the daughter of the Italian prince.”— Nnpiial has 
not, I believe, been us(*d as a substantive since the days of 
Shakspearo, and may be deemed obsolete. Tlic plural nap- 
iiah is the proper word. 

“He showed that he had a full comprehension of the whole 
of the plan, and of the judicious adajition of the parts to 
the whole.” — Sheridan\s Life of Swift. Adaption is ob- 
solescent, if not obsolete: adaptation is the proper term. 
Adaption is frequently employed by Swift, from whom 
Sheridan seems to have copied it. 
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. . . . Which even his brother modernists themselves, like 
iingratcs, whisper so loud that it readies up to the very 
garret I am now writing in.” — Sni/t, “ Ungrate” is a har- 
bftpsm. “ Ingratc ” is to be found in some of our English 
poets as an adjective, and synonymous with “ ungrateful ; ” 
but “ ungrate,” as a substantive, is truly barbarous. Almost 
equally objectionable is Steele’s use of stupid as a sub- 
stantive plural. “ ^JMiou art no long(T to drudge in raising 
the mirth of stupids.” — Sperf(f/or, Xo. 1()8. And also of 
ipuoranty “ 1 he. igiiorants of the lower order.” — Itdd. 

Pope also says, in one of his h'tters, Wi? are enrions ini- 
[lertiuents in the case of futurity.” This (‘uiplovnient of the 
adjective as a noun substantive, though never sanctioned by 
general use, is now ])rop(*rly avoided by our most rejiutable 
writers. It tends to conliision, where distinction is necessarv. 

“ l^he Uei tY^dwell eth between t he e.[|yri|l^j nm.^* I'lici 
Hebrews form the ])lural of inascmtuies by adding im ; 
“chm^ nniSj^^^^ is Serajihiins,” 

for Tire same reasoiT is (auity. " "rin* sin^|fffar*()f these' words 
being cherub ” and “ serajih,” the jdural is (atluT cherubs” 
and “ seraphs,” or “ chernbiin ” and “seraphim.” Milton lias 
uniformly avoided this mistake, which circumstance Addison, 
in his criticisms on that author, has overlooked ; nay, ho has, 
even with Milton.’s correct usagij before him, committed the 
error. “ 'I’he zeal of the syw//// ////,” says h(^, “ breaks forth 
in a becoming warmth of sentiments and expressions, as the 
character which is given of A////,” &c. lleni “ s(?raphim,” a 
plural noun, is used as singular. It should be, “ the zeal of 
the seraph.” 

“ Nothing can be more jileasaiit than to see virtuosoes 
about a cabinet of medals d(\scanling upon tlie value, the 
rarity, and authenticalness of the several pieces.” Anthvu- 
licalncsfi^ though used by Addison, is obsolescent, and may, 
perhaps, be deemed a barbaiism. It may be properly dis- 
missed, as a harsh and unneccsstiry term. 

“ He broke off with Lady Gilford, one of his oldest ac- 
quaintances in life .” — ShoridaiCn JAft* of Swift. Acquaint- 
nices is now deemed a Scotticism, being almost peculiar to 
the northern parts of- the island. .Johnson, however, did not 
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disclaim it. “ A young student from the inns of court, who 
has often attached the curate of his father’s parish, with such 
arguments as his acquaintances could furnish.” — Rambler, 
We find it also in Steele ; thus, “ she pays every body their 
own, andyct makes daily new acquaintances.” — Taller o. 1 09. 

“ I am sure that the farmeress at Bcvis would feel emotions 

of vanity if she knew you gave her the character 

of a reasonable woman.” — f.ord Pelerhoroufjh to Pope. 
This, I believe, is tlu'. only ])assage in which /hrwem.? is to 
be found ; but, though it may therefore be pronounced a 
barbarism, the autlmr could not have expressed himself so 
clearly and so concisely, in any other way. We every now 
and then, as Johnson observes, feel the want of a feminine 
termination. 

“ The bellowses were broken.” The noun, as here in- 
flected, is barbarous. “ Bellows ” is a jdural word denoting 
a single instrument, though consisting of two parts. Then^ 
is, therefore, no such word as “ bellowses.” 

'SOLECISM®. 

‘‘ 1 have read Horaces Art of Poetry.” This expression 
may be deemed .solecistical, being a violation of that rule, 
by which one substantive governs another in the genitive. 
It should be, “ Horace’s Art of Poetry.” “ These are ladies 
ruflles,” “this is the king.s picture,” are eirors of the same 
kind, for “ ladies’ ruflles,” “ the king's ])ictiire.” 

“These three great genims’s flourished at the .same time.” 
Here “ genius’s,” the genitive singular, is impro])erly used 
for “geniuses,” the nominative plural. 

“ They have of late, ’tis true, reformed, in some measure, 
the gouty joints and darning work of tchereunUis, wherehy'sy 
lltcreo/\Sy tbereu llh'sy andj the rest of this kind.” — Sha/fes- 
bary. Here also the genitive singular is imj)roperly used for 
the objective case plural. It should be, whereunioHy irherebys, 
thereojHy thereat fits, 

“ Both those people, acute and inquisitive to excess, cor- 
rupted the sciences.”— /fr/r/w,v’.9 History of Enyland. 

® The reader is requested to observe, that under “solecism,” I have 
included several phraseologies, which, though not consistent with syntac- 
tical propriety, may be justly called by the softer name of “ inaccuracies.'* 
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‘‘Two rival pco|4csj.lie Jews and tlio Siunaritans, have 
preserved separate exen1])lars ofit.” — Gahhs' Proface io his 
Translaiiun of the Bible. The former of these ])assages in- 
volves a palpable error, the word “ jieople,” liere equivalent 
to nation^ and in the singular number, being joined with both 
or “ the two,” a term of jJiirality. In the hitter, this error is 
avoided, the noun being employed in the plural number. 
This usage, however, though sanctioned by the authority of 
our translators of the llible in two passages, seems now to be 
obsolete. Stulesy tribes, nations, appear to be preferable. 

“ 1 bought a scissars,” ‘‘ I want a tongs,” “ it is a tattered 
colours,” involve a ])alpable solecism, the term significant i>f 
unity being joined with a plural word. Jt .should be, “a pair 
of scissars,” “a pair ol‘ tongs,” “a ]mir of colours.” 

“ They ti‘ll us, that the fashion of jumbling fifty things to- 
gether in a di.sh was at first introductMl, in eomplianct; to a 
dejiraved and debauched appetite.” — .S' /< ///. 

We say, “ comply with therefore, by Rule xvii. “ in com- 
pliance with ” is till? analogical form of expression, and has 
the sanction of classical iisagi*. 

“ The fortitude of a man, who brings liis will to the 
obedience of his reason.” Steele. Analogy retpiires “obe- 
dience to.” We say, obedient to command : the person 
obeying is expressed in the genitive, or with the pre]>osition 
of; and the person or thing obeyed with the prcjiosition to, 
as, “ a servant’s obedience,” or “ the obedience of a servant 
to the orders of his master.” 

“ Giv(i attendance to reading, to exhortiUion, to doctrine.” 

- Bible. “Attendance” and “ att(?ntion ” are verbal nouns, 
derived from “ attend.” When the verb signifies “ to re- 
gard,” or “ to fix the mind upon,” it is followed by to, as, 
“he attends to his studies, and the verbal noun is “atten- 
tion,” construed, agreeably to Rule xvii. in the same manner 
as the verb. Thus, “ hi? gives attention to his studies.” But 
when “ to attend ” signifies “ to wait on,” or “ be present at,” 
it is followed by on, upon, or at, and is sometimes used* 
without the preposition. 

Thus, “ if any minister refu.sed to admit a lecturer recom- 
mended to him, lie was required to attend upon the com- 
mittee.” — Clarendon, 
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'!/uJ Qpns ^cjation w i dj becoming p^ravitv » 

— limiel In tliis sense the verbal noun is “ attendance,” and 
construed like the verb, when it bears this signification. In 
the sentence, therefore, last quoted, syntax requires, either 
“ attendance at” or “ attention to.” Tlie latter conveys the 
meaning of the original. 


IMPROPIUKTY. 

The obse rvation of the ^Sabbath is a du ty iii c mnbent on 
every Christian.” It should bc^ “ the observanc e.” Jlotli 
siiBstantives are derived from the verb to observe.” When 
the verb means to keep,” or ^‘obey,” tlie verbal noun is 
^'observance when ‘^to remark,” or '^to notice,” the noun 
is “ obscu'vation.” 

“ 'i'hey make such acquirements, as fit them for useful 
avocations.” — Slunnloii'fi Embafts// to Chinn. 

'rhe word aooaition is frequently, as in the example before 
us, confounded with roiuition. Jly the hitter is clearly sig- 
nified “ calling,” trade,” “emjdoyment,” ‘‘ business,” “ occu- 
])atioii;” and by the former is meant whatever withdraws, 
distracts, or diverts us from that business. \o two words 
can be more distinct ; yet we often see tlnnn confounded. 

“ A sii])])li cation of twimty days was dccrc'cd to his honour.” 
— Ffehry's Hisfon/ of Britain. The term Unppliaition is in 
our language confined to what Johnson calls “ jietitionary 
worshi]),” and always implies request, entreaty, or petition. 
The Latin term supptivatio has a more extensive meaning, 
and likewise finpplivinm, each denoting not only prayer, 
strictly so called, but also thanksyiritaj. The latter of these 
should have been employed by the author. 

“ Our ]ilcasures are ])urer, when consecrated by nations, 
and cherished by tl m p-eatest apoinf .me n .” — It lack- 

art Is Mythotoyy. divnil means spnits. (See p. 18.) It 
ought to be yen i uses, 

1 ha^m already remarked (see p. -Jl), that, when the pri- 
mary idea implied in the masculine and feminine terms is the 
chief object of attention, and when the sex does not enter as 
a matter of consideration, the masculine term should be em- 
ployed, even w'hcn the female is signified. Thus, the 
Monthly Reviewer, in giving a critique on the poems of 
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Mrs. Grant, says, in allusion to that lady, ‘‘ such is the poet’s 
request.” This is strictly proper. He considers her incndy 
as a writer of ])oetry. Hut, were we to say, as a poet slu* 
ought not to clioosc^ for her theme the story of Abelard,” we 
should be chargeable with error. Tor this would imply, tliat 
the^^ story of Abelard is not a fit subject for a ])oein, — a 
sentiment manifestly false. There is no incongruity betweem 
the subject and poetry, but between the subject and female 
delfcac\\ We ought, therefore, to say, a^pui‘t(^ss, she 
ought not to choose for her theme the story of Abelard.” 

“ It was impossible not to suspect the veracity of thi s 
ilpiry Veraciy ” is a])j)licable to persons only, ant i pro- 
p^y denotes that moral quality or juopei’ty^ wIujl‘ 1) cpnsists 
in speaking truth, being in its imjiort nearly synonymous with 
the fashionable, but grossly juirvertiid term, hotinny: it is, 
therefore, i mproper ly applied to things. It should be “///e 
^TIh? lormer dcuiotes moral, ami the 
latter physical truth. We therefore say “the truth” or 
“ verity of the relation or thing told,” and “ the veracity of 
the relate!’.” 

Po])e has entitled a small dissertation, ])r(‘lix(Ml to his 
translation of the Iliad, “ A V'iew of the Mpic Poem,” misled, 
it is ])robable, by Hossifs tith? of a similar work, “ 'rraite du 
Jhjeme Epique.” Poem denotes the work or thing com- 
))osed ; “ the art of making,” which is her(! intemhMl, is 
termed p<n\sf/. 

An error similar to this occurs in the following ])assage : 
“ I apjnehend that all the sophism which has b(;en or can be 
cmj)loyed, will not be sutlicieiit to acquit tliis system at the 
tribunal of reason.” — BoVuKjhroke. “ Sophism ” is properly 
defined by John.son, “a fallacious argument;” sophistry 
means “fallacious reasoning,” or “unsound argumentation.” 
'fhe author should have said “ all the sojihistry,” or “ all the 
sophisms.” 

“ The Greek is, doubtless, a language much superior in 
riches, harmony, and variety to the Jjatin.” — CamphvWs 
lihet. As the properties or qualities of the languages are 
here particularly comjiared, 1 apprehend, that the abstract 
“richness” would be a more apposite term. “ Riches” pro- 

R 
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perly denotes “ the things possessed,” or what constitutes 
the opulence of the owner;” ‘‘richness” denotes the state, 
quality, or property of the individual, as possessed of these. 
The latter, therefore, appears to me the more appropriate 
term. 

“ lie felt himself compelled to acknowledge the justice o f 
mv remar k.” Tlie jiifilneH s would, agreeably to Canon 1st, 
be the preferable word, th e former term being confined to 

us exposed to an uncom- 
mon levity in our usual conversation.” — Spectator, I t ough t 
« nni.^ ’'eglcct” “ Negligence ” it Yinlies a liahit ; 


to be “ Til 
lect ” exnr 


“ For I am of opinion that it is better a language should 
not be wholly perfect, than it should bo perpetually chang- 
ing ; and we must give over at one time, or at length in- 
fallibly change, for the woree ; as the Romans did when they 
began to quit their simplicity of style for affected refinements, 
such as we meet with in Tacitus, and other authors, which 
ended, by degrees, in many barbarities.” Barbarity^ in tliis 
sense, is obsolescent. Tlie uni vocal term, barbarism^ is 
much preferable. 

Gibbon, speaking of the priest, says, “to obtain the ac- 
ceptation of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay 
him tythes.” Acceptation in this sense is obsolelc, or at least 
nearly out of use : it should be Jkrotir or acceptance, 

“ She ought to lessen the extravagant power of the duke 
and duchess, by taking the disposition of cm])loynients into 
her own hands,” — Swift, Dispomty for reasons already 
assigned", is much better. 

“ The conscience of approving one’s self a benefactor to 
mankind, is the noblest recompense for being so.” “ Con- 
science ” is the faculty by which we judge our own conduct. 
It is here improperly used for “consciousness,” or the per- 
ception of what passes within ourselves. 

. “ If reason w^er c as idcnty as. blackberries, I w'ould give no 
man a reason on compulsion.” — cihakspet^. Here plenty y 
a sqitfiLmtive, is improperly used for plentiful, 

’ iSee Canon 1.. p. 229 . 
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“ It had a prodigious quantUif of wind ows.”— 
ExcnrHiom, It should "This^ error frequently 

occurs in common convei-sation. We hear of a quantity 
of people,” of “ a quantity of troops,” “ a quantity of boys 
and girls,” just as if they were to be measured by the bushel, 
or weighed in the balance. — “ To-morrow will suit me equally 
well.” If we enquire here for a nominative to the verb, we 
find none, vwrnnv being under the goveniment of the pri'- 
position. This error is so common, that we fear its correc- 
tion is hopeless. The translators of the Bihhi seem carefully 
to have avoided this inaccuracy : — “ 7V>-moriow (/. o. ‘ on the 
morrow’) the Lord shall do this;” “And the Jaml did that 
thing on Ihe morrow.” Analogy requin's, that we should 
say, “ 'Jlte morrow will suit me equally well.” 

“ 1 have the Dublin copy of Gibbon’s Histor y.” 4'liis is 
a Scotticism for JJnhlhi edilioit ; and so palpable, that I 
should not have mentioned it, were it not found in auth ors of 
no cont^ptiblj; meri t. “ I have no right to be forced,” said 
JWCizen to a magistrate, “to serve as constable.” 41iis ]>er- 
version of the word W/////, originally, we beliijve, a eo(‘Kney- 
ism, is gradually gaining ground, and is found in composi- 
tions, into which nothing but extnnm; inattention can ac- 
count for its introduction. A rit/ltf implies a just claim, or 
title to some ])rivilege, freedom, pnqierty, or distinction, sup- 
posed by the claimant to be conducive to his benelit. We 
should smile, if we heard a foreigner, in vindication of his in- 
nocence, say, “ 1 have no right to be imprisoned “ I have 
no right to be hanged.” The perversion here is too j)alj)abli? 
to escajie our notice. But w^e hear a similar, though not so 
ridiculous an abuse of the word, in common conversation 
without surprise. “ I have no right,” says on(‘, “ to hc! taxed 
wuth this indiscretion;” “ I have no right, says another, “to 
be subjected to this penalty.” These phraseologies are ab- 
surd. They involve a contradiction ; they ]n*e.sunie a bene- 
fit, while they imply an injury. The correlative term on one 
side is rir/hly and on the other ohliyaiiou : a creditor has a 
right to a just debt, and the debtor is under an obligation to 
pay it. Instead of these indefensible phraseologies wc should 
say, “ I am not bound,” or “ I am under no obligation to 
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submit to this penalty;” “I ought not to be taxed with 
this indiscretion,” or “you have no right to subject me,” 
“ you have no right to tax me.” 

Jlobertson, when speaking of the Mexican form of govern- 
ment (Book viith), says, “ but the description of their policy 
and laws is so inaccurate and contradictory, that it is diffi- 
cult to delineate the form of their constitution with any pre- 
cision.” T should here prefer the appropriate and univocal 
terra polity^ which denotes merely the form of government ; 
p(dicy means rather wisdom or prudence, or the art of govern- 
ing, which may exist where there is no settled polity, 

“ A letter relative to certain calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions which have appeared in the Edinburgh Review, with 
an exposition of the ignorance of the new critical junto.” — 
Jlenj, agre<;abjly to Canon I. (see p. 229), I should prefer ex- 
poHiirOy as being a word strictly univocal. It would conduce to 
])crspicuity >vere we to consider exposition as the verbal noun 
of expound, and confine it entirely to explainitionj^^Oi ex- 
poHure as the verbal noun of expose, signifying the act of 
ting out, or the state of being set out or exposed. 


SECTIOxX II. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

DAKBAKISM. 

“ Instead of an able man, you desire to have him an insig- 
nilicant wrangler, opiniatre in discourse, and priding himself 
on contradicting others.” — Locke. Opiniatre is a barbarism ; 
it should be opinionatire. 

“ And studied lines, and fictions circles draw.” — Prior. 

I'he word Jictions is of Prior’s own coining; it is barbarous. 

“ 'riie punishment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies.” — 
Ilantniond. Criminous is a barbarism. 

“ Which, even in the most overly view, will appear incom- 
patible w ith any sort of music.” — Karnes's Elements. Overly 
is a Scotticism ; in England it is now obsolete. The jiroper 
term is cursory or fiifper/icial.^^^^ ^ 

“ Who should believe, that a man should be a doctor for 
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the cure of bursten children?” — Steele. The pavliciple 

buns fen is now obsolete. 

“ Callisthenes, the philosopher, that followed Alexander s 
court, and hated the lung, being asked, how one should be- 
come the famoiifiest man in the world, answered, Jly taking 
away him that is .” — Bacon s Apophth. The superlative is a 
barbarism ; it should be, “ most iamous.” 

SOLECISM. 

I do not like these kind o f men. ” Here the plural word 
these is joined to a noun singular; it should be, “tins kiiuj.” 
“ Those sort,” “ these kind of things,” are gross solecisms. 

“ Neither do I see it is any crime, farther than ill manners, 
to differ in opinion iVom the majority of either, or both 
houses ; and that ill manners 1 have often been guilty of.” — 
SwiJVs Fj;ca miner. 1 lore is another egregious solecism. 1 1 e 
should have said, those ill manners,” or “that speck's of ill 
manners.” 

“ The landlord was quite unfurnished of every k ind of pro - 
visipn.” — ShcrklaFs Life of Stri/t. We say, “ to furiiisli 
icithf not “ to furnish o/‘.” Furnished and unfurnished are 
construed in the same manner. It should be, “ unfurnished 
miUF'^ 

“ A child of four years old was thus cruelly deserted by its 
]>aren ls.” 'J’liis Torm of expression frequently occurs, and is 
an egregious solecism. It should be, “ a child four years old,” 
or “ ajj^ed (pur years,” ..not “ of four years.” 'J'hose who (mi- 
pfoy this incorrect phraseology, seem misled by confounding 
two very diflerent inodes of expression, namely, “ a cliild of 
four years of age,” or “ of the age of four years,” and “ a child 
four years old.” The jnejiosition of is requisite in the two 
first of these forms, but inadmissible in the third. They 
would not say, “ 1 am of four years old,” but “ I am four 
years old hence, consistently, they ouglit to say, “a child 
four years old.” “At ten years old, 1 was put to a grammar 
school.” — Steele. Grammatically this is, “1 old at ten 
years.” 

“ Th is account is very different to what 1 to ld you.” 
found: your^^alfairs had beei^ u iapacred ui.a c^Ihry^i t mann er 
Than wli at I ad viseef. ilotli these jihraseologies are faulty. 
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It should bo in each, “ difTerent The verb “ to differ ” 
is construed with /row. before the second object of disparity ; 
the acljcctive therefore should (by Rule xvii.) be construed in 
the same manner. 

“ Thesi i,.ffiQrds . biLve-...tha-.4a mp sense o f t hose, others .” 
Same should be folluw'ed with //.9, with^ or the relatives who^ 
which y (hal. It ought, therefore, to be, “ as those,” or “with 
t ho^ ,” or “ have tlie sense of those others.' 

“ I shall ever depend on your constant friendship, kind 
memory, and good offices, though I wxre never to see or 
hear the effects of them, like the trust we have in benevolent 
spirits, who, though we never see or hear them, we think 
are constantly serving and praying for ns.” — Pope's J, otters 
to Atterburtf. Like can have no grammatical reference to 
any word in the sentence but 7, and this reference is absurd. 
He should have said, ‘Se.v, or just aSy we trust in benevolent 
s])irits.” 

“This gentleman rallies the best of any man I know.” — 
AMisoH. The su])crlative must be followed by q/\ the j)re- 
pusition implying oaf of a plurality, expressed either by a 
collective noun, or a plural numbei’. But here we have a se- 
lection denoted by of and the selection to be made out of 
one. This is absurd. It should be, “ better than any other” 
— the best of all men— “ I know;” “ this gentleman, of all 
my aecpuiintance, rallies the best;” or “of all my acquaint- 
ance, there is no oiu*, who rallies so well as this gentleman.” 

“ Besides, those, wliose teeth are too rotten to bite, arc 
best, of all others, qualified to revenge that didect with their 
breath .” — Preface to A Tale of a Tub. 

“ Here,” s^jt's Sheridan, “ the disjunction of the W'ord best 
from the \vord quafijied makes the sentence uncouth, wdiich 
would run better thus, ‘are, of all others, best qualified.’” 
So far Mr. Sheridan is right ; but he has left uncorrected a 
Yovv common error. The antecedent subject of comi)arison 
is here absurdly referred at once to the same, and to a dif- 
ferent aggregate, the word of referring it to othersy to which 
it is opposed, and to which therefore it cannot, without a 
contradiction, be said to belong. The sentence, therefore, in- 
volves an absurdity: either the W’ord others should be ex- 
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piinged, when the sentence would run thus, “ Those, whose 
teeth are too rotten to bite, are, of all, best qualilied to re- 
venge that defect;” or, if the word o///er.s* be retained, the 
clause should bo, “ are better qualihed than all otlicrs.”* 

The phraseology here censured is admissible in tlioso cases 
only where a previous comparison has been made. If we 
say, ‘‘ To engage a private tutor for a single i)upil, is, per- 
haps, of all others, the least eligible mode*, of giving literary 
instruction,” [Barrow on Education^) without making that 
previous discrimination, which the word others implies, we 
commit an error. lint we may say with proj)iiety, “ I pri*- 
for the mode of education adopted in our public scliools; 
and of all other tnodesj to engage a private tiy,or impears to 
me the least eligible.” 

IMPROPRIETY. 


“ They co uld easier g et them by heart, and retain them in 
memory.” — Adams's Histoni of EnglaiuL Here the adject- 
ive is improperly used for the adverb ; it ought to be * *jnore 
^casil^ Swift commits a similar error, when he says, “ J^d 
^plained his text so full and clear,” for ‘Sso fully and clearly .” 

much, I think, is sufficient to serve, by way of ad- 
dress, to my ])atrons, the true modern critics, and may very 
well atone lor my past silence as well as Ibr that, wliicli i 
am like to observe for the future .” — Swi/h Like^ or similar^ 
isnerei in properly used I'or It kef f/, a word in signilication 
nearly synonymous with probable. We say, “ he is likely to 
do it,” or it is probable he will do it.” 

“ Charity vannteth not itself, <loth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” Here the adjective unseemhj is impr^erly used for 
the adverb, denoting “ in an unseemly manne^i Ihtseem- 
Uhj not being in use, the word indevenlhj should be substi- 
tuted. 

“The Romans had no other subsistence but the scanty 


" We perceive intuitively the error of Milton, when he culls Adam 
“ the comeliesLof men since born,” Eve also the fairest of lier dauf,di- 
ters,” and we laugh, perhaps, when the Cork ahnanack-rnakep gravely 
tells us, “ that the princij)al republics in Europe, are Venice, Jfollaiid, 
and America; ” yet the error here reprehended is precisely of the same 
species, though it passes frequently unnoticed. See p. 74. 
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pillage of a few farms.” Other is redundan t ; it should be, 

no subsistence bu t,” oi’ ^no o ther subsistence tha n.” In the 
Saxon language, and tlie earlier I'^nglish writers, the word 
uniformly followed by than^ but sometimes with 
hul^ before^ save, except thus, Mark xii. 32, “thoer an God 
is, and iiis other butan him,” thus rendered in the Bishops’ 
'J’ranslation, there is one God, and there is none but he,” 
and in the common version, ‘‘ none other but he.” In the 
book of Common Prayer we have, “ tho u shalt have n o 
Gods but m e;” and the same form of expression occurs in 
^niTisonT'^v i 1 1, and other contemporary writers. I 'sage, 
however, seems of late to have decided almost universally in 
favour 'Phis decision is not only consistent with 

analogy, Wne^rd other is to be deemed a comparative, but 
may also, in some cases, be subservient to perspicuity. No 
other but, iw other beside, no other except ^ are cquivahmt (^x- 
]ucssit)ns, and do not j)erhaps convey ])recisely tlio same idea 
\yith none but, no other than. J'hus, if we take an example 
similar to Bakt;r’s. andsuj)])ose a jierson to say A called on 
me this morning,” B asks, “ \o one else?” “No (ifhe’r,” 
answers A, “but my stationer.” Here the exprcf?sion‘,*tlS 
Baker remarks, seems strictly pro])er, the words no other 
having a reference to A. But if the stationer had been the 
only visitor, he should say, “ none but,” or no other than 
the stationer called on me this morning.” Phis is tlfe opinion*' 
of Baker. The distinction, wdiich he wishes to establish, is 

« It lias boon already oftorod as tbo opinion of the writer, (sec; p. 47,) 
that the English word oihvr is the Saxon obop, and that this word with 
the Arabic nhd^ the Hebrew had or ahad, the Saxon o^i)Se, the 
Tentonio odo, ^jjj^ Swedisli mtda^ and probably the Latin aut^ have all 
sprung from the same source, or tliat one of these is the parent of the 
rest, denoting iimis or^n/gw/tw, “ one,” or “ one by itself.” Of the origin 
of the Saxon other, Lye has hazarded no opinion. It appears to me to 
be a comparative from ob'eie. To those who have carefully examined, 
and have approved the theory of Mr. Tooke, it will furnish no valid ob- 
jection against this opinion, that the word o^Jbe is uniformly found in 
^ Saxon, signifying ant. Such can have little or no difficulty in perceiving, 
not only from the similarity of the elements, but fron» the affinity in point 
of sense, that had, ahd, aut, o^ep, other, or, are all members of 

one and the same family. 
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sufficiently evident ; but that it is warranted by strict analysis, 
1 do not mean to affirm. 

He has eaten no bread, nor drunk no water, these two 
da^s.’’ \o is here improperly used for (t/tt/, two negativc?s 
making an affirmative : it should be, “ nor drunk any water.” 

“ yh(? servant must have an undenia ble charaeter.” I w- 
(leniahlc is equivalent to incoul rarer liblc^ or “ not admitting 
dispute.” An “ undeniable character,” thendbn^ means, a 
character which cannot be denied or disputed, whether good 
or bad : it should be uncxcciition able.” 

“ But you are too wise to propose to yourselves an ob- 
ject, inadequate to your strength.” — /f'f/Avo/z’.v fiisfort/ of 
Philip in. landequale means “falling sljort of due pro- 
portion,” and is here impro])crly uschI in a sense nearly tlui 
reverse. It should be “towliicb your strength is inade- 
quate,” or “ superior to your strength.” 

“ I received a let ter to-day from our imitiial iViend.” I 
concur with Baker in considefTng this exj)ression to be in- 
correct. A maybe a friend to B and also to (’, and is tliere- 
fore a friend coininon to both ; but not their mutual friend ; 
for this implies reciprocity between two individuals, or two 
parties. The individuals may be mutually friends; but one 
cannot be the mutual friend of the other, liocke more pro- 
perly says, “I esteem the memory of our biend.” 
This is, doubtless, the correct expression ; but, as the term 
common may denote “ordinary,” or “not uncommon,” tin; 
word mutual^ though not proper, may, perhaps, as Baker 
observes, be tolerated. 

The superlatives louesl and lowermost^ hUjheH and upper- 
most^ appear to me to be frequently confounded. > 

“ the lowest house in the street,” when we mean the; lowest in 
respect to measurement, from the basement to the toj), and 
also the lowest in regard to position, the inferiority being oc- 
casioned by declivity. Now it appears to me, that when we 
refer to dimension, wo should say, lowest or hhjhest ; and 
when we refer to site or situation, we ought to say, lower- 
most or uppermost. 

“ It was due, perhaps, more to the ignorance ()f the scho- 
lars, than to the knowledge of the masters.” — Swi/t. It 
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should be rather, “ it was owing,” or it is ascribable.” The 
author had previously been speaking of the first instructors 
bf mankind, and questioning tlicir claim to the title of sages. 
To say, then, that their right to this title, or that the appel- 
lation itself, “ was due more to ignorance than to knowledge,” 
is manifestly improper. Swift, however, was not singular in 
using the adjective in this sense. Steele, and some other 
contemporary writers, employed it in the sann; acceptation. 
“ calamities of children are due to the, ne^iigeuce of the 
parents .'^— Ao. 4?31. 1 1 is now seldom or never 

omplo^d as equivalent to “ owing to,” or “ occasioned by.” 

“ Risible,” “ ludicrous,” and ridiculous,” are frequently 
;on foun ded . Risi bla denotes merely the capacity of laughing, 
ind is applied to animals having the faculty of laughter, as, 
‘ man is a risible creature.” Ludicro us is applicable to things 
jxciting laughter simply ; to things exciting laughter 

vith contempt. The trieCs ot a monkey are ludicrous^ the 
vhimsies of superstition arc ridiculous. “ The measure of the 
nid stream for salmon among our forefathers is not less risi- 
jle.” — Kames\s Ske/clws. JIc should have said “ riditmlous.” 

We have already expressed our doubt of the propriety of 
ising the numeral adjective owe, as reierring to a plurality of 
ndividuals, denoted by a plural noun. {See p. 48.) There is 
;omething which is not only strange to the ear, but also 
itrikes us as ungrammatical, in saying’, “The Greeks and 
jilie Trojans continued tlie contest ; the one were favoured by 
lunoj^^ the other b^^ Venus.” At the same time, it must be 
icknowledged, that there seems to be an inconsistency in 
piestioning this phraseology, and yet retaining ;>ome others, 
vhich a))pear to be analogous to it, and can j)lcad in their 
lefence rejiiitable usage. We say, “ The Romans and tlie 
Carthaginians contended with each other;” and “The 
English, tlie Dutch, and the Spaniards disputed, one with 
mother, the sovereignty of the sea.” Here each and oue 

^ In French the article and the adjectives admitting a plural termina- 
ion, the expression “ les uns ct les autres ” joined to a plural verb is in 
perfect consistence with analogy. So also, in Latin, are uirique and 
referring to a plurality. But imus was never in this sense used as 
a plural. 
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clearly refer to a plurality, expressed by a noun plural. A 
similar example occurs in the following sentence : As the 
greatest part of mankind arc more alfected by things, wliicli 
strike the senses, than by excellences, that are discovered by 
reason and thought, they form very erroneous judgments, 
when they compare one with the other.” — Gutirdian. If wo 
inquire, what one ? we find tht^ answer to be “things.” Here 
is a manifest incongruity, which might have been ])rev(mt(ul, 
by saying, “ one subject with the other,” or “ when they com- 
pare them together.” As this construction of o//c, referring 
to a noun pluftil, seems irreconcilable with the notion of 
unity, and may be avoided, it becomes a question, whetlier 
this'phraseology ought to be imitated. The subject, as far as 1 
know, has not been considered by any of our grammarians. 

“ That this was the cause of the disaster, was a))parent to 
all.” Apparent is sometimes us(id in this sense. The word, 
however, is equivocal, as it denotes aeciniiuj^ opj)osed to real ; 
and ohrioHs, opposed to doabtfal or obscure. “ I consider 
the difference between him and the two authors above imm- 
tioned, as more a])])arent tlian real.” — dampbelL Here ap^ 
parent is o]q)osed to real ; and to this sense it would be 
right to confine it, as tliiis all ambiguity would be eflectually 
prevented. “ JUit tlierc soon ajjpeared very a])j)artuit reasons 
for James’s partiality,” — Gohhniilh. Obrious^ or eriden!^ 
would unquestionably b() preferable. 

“flow seldom, tlieii, does it ha])pen, that the mind does, 
not find itself in similar circum.stances ? Very rani indeed .” 
— Trtisler\s Preface to Synon. Th e adjective rare is he ro 
■iidverb. As the question, indeed, is ; 
adverbially proposed, it is somewhat sur])rising, that the author 
should answer adjectlrely : it ought to be, “ very rarely.” 

“ Xo man had ev er less friends, .and more enemies.” Less 
refers to quantity, to number; it should be, ^\fewer 

^ends.” 

“ The mind may insensibly fall off from this relish of vir- 
tuous actions, and by degrees exchange that pleasure, which 
it takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of a much 
more inferior and unprofitable nature,” — Addison, fnferior 
implies comparison, but it is grammatically a positive. When 
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one thing is, in any respect, lower than another, we say, “ it 
is inferior to it;” and if a third thing were still lower, we 
should say, “it is still more inferior.” But the author is 
conij)aring only two subjects ; he should therefore have said, 
“ of a much inferior, and more unprofitable nature.” The 
expression “ more pr eferable ” is for the sam e reaso n faulty , 
unless when two degrees ol excess are implied. 

The adjectives atjreeahle^ suitable, conformable, independ- 
ent, consistent, relative, previous, antecedent, and many 
others, are often used, where their several derivative adverbs 
would be more properly employed ; as, “Jie^ives ayreeahlc 
to na ture,” “ h^Lwrotc to me previous to his conmur to tow n,” 
“ tolerable good,” “he diCiGdi conf or mahle to his promise.” 
Ft is worthy of remark' however, that the idiom of our lan- 
guage is not re]nignant to some of these phraseologies ; a 
circumstance which many of our grammarians have over- 
looked, if wc may judge from the severity, with which they 
have condemned them. If 1 say, “he acted according to 
nature,” the ex])ression is deemed unobjectionable: but is 
not accordimj a particijde, or, perhaps, h(ue more properly a 
participial? “He acted contrary to nature” is also consi- 
dered as faultless ; but is not contrary an adjective ? Were 
we U> reason on abstract ])rinciples, or to adopt what is 
deemed the j)referable phraseology, we should say, “ con- 
trarily ” and “ accordingly to nature.” 'Hiis, however, is not 
the case. “ Contrary to nature,” “ according to nature,” and 
many similar phraseologies, arc admitted as good : why, then, 
is “ conformable to nature,” an expression perfectly analogous, 
so severely condemned r Johnson has, indeed, . uselessly 
enough, in my opinion, called accordiny a ])r(‘positioii ; fear- 
ful, however, of error, he adds, it is properly a ])articiple, for 
it is followed by to, Accordiny is always a participle, as 
much as ayreeiny, and can be nothing else. Because se- 
cundum in Latin is tenned a preposition, hence some have 
referred accordiny to the same species of words. With equal 
pro])riety might in the power of ha deemed a preposition, be- 
cause penes in Latin is so denominated. Now, if “he acted 
contrary to nature ” and “ according to nature ” be deemed 
unexceptionable expies.sions, with many others of the same 
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kind, which might be adduced, it follows that, “ho acted 
agreeable,” “ conformable,” “ suitable to nature,” may ]d(’ad 
in their favour these analogous phraseologies. I offer these 
observations, in order to show that, inisled by abstract rea- 
sonings, or by the servile imitation of another language, we 
sometimes hastily condemn, as altogether inadmissibh', modes 
of expression, which are not repugnant to our vernacular 
idiom. I would not, however, be understood to mean, that 
the adverb is not, in these cases, much to be preferred, when 
it can be employed consistently with good usage. For, if 
we say, “ he acts agreeable to the laws of reason,” the qu(‘s- 
tioii is, who or what is agreeable ? the answcir, according to 
the strict construction of the sentence, is //c; but it is not //c, 
but ///s‘ mode of ovtimj^ of which the accordance is predi- 
cated : agreeably is, therefore, the jn'efiuahlc? term. 

1 observe also, that, wliercvcir the adjectivi) is employed to 
modify the meaning of anotlu^r adjective, it becomes particu- 
larly exceptionable, and can scarcely, indeed, plead aught in 
its favour, as, ‘‘ indiffen'nt good,” “ tolerable strong,” insU'ad 
of “ indifferently good,” and “ tohjrably strong.” I’Ihj fol- 
lowing phraseology is (jxtremely inelegant, and is scarc(dy 
admissible on any principle of analogy: “ Immediatc^ly con- 
sequent to the victory, Drogheda was invested.” 

History. Whatwasconsequent? (jramniatically “ Drogheda.” 

“ No other ptuson, beside iny brothe.r, visited me to-day.” 
Here the speaker means to say thariib’’'peFs6n7 beside his 
brother, visited him to-day; but his expression implies two 
exceptions from the terms other and beside each imj)ly- 

ing one, and can, tlierefore, be correct on this su])position 
only, that some one beside his brother had visited him. It 
should be rather, “no ])erson beside.” 

“ The old man had, some fifty years ago, been no mcian 
performer on the vielle .”— This pliraseology appears 
to me very objectionable ; and can be pro])er in no case, ex- 
cept when the date of the period is to be exj)ressed as uncer- 
tain. The word some should be cancelled. We may say, “ 1 
was absent some days,” because the period is indefinite; but to 
say, “ I was absent some five days,” either involves an incon- 
gruity, re])reseuting a period as at once definite and indefi- 
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nite : or denotes “ some five days or other,” a meaning which 
the expression is rarely intended to signify. 

Bru tus and Aruns kil le d o ne another.” It s hould^be, 
“ eac^ otlbcn^** one another ” is more tha^ two. 

“Th e one the other” would be correct, though inelegant. 

“ It argued the most extreme vanity .” — Ilnme, Extre me 
is derived from a Latin superlative, and "denotes “the 
farthest,” or “greatest possible:” it cannot, therefore, be 
cmnpared. 

“ Of all vices nride is the most universal.” Universal i s 
he re impronerly used for general. The meaning o/ tlie faster 
admits intention and remission, and may, therefore, be com- 
jiarcd. The former is an adjective, wliosc signification can- 
not be heightened or lessened ; it therefore rejects all inten- 
sive and diminutive words, as, moi^e^ less, least, most. 
The expression should be, “ Of all vices pride is the most 
general.” 

“ Tho’ learn’d, well-bred ; Jind tho’ well-bred, sincere : 

IModostly bold, and humanly severe.” — Pojw. 

Human and humane, as Dr. Campbell observes, arc some- 
times confounded. The former properly means “ belon}j:iiy 
to man ; ” tlie latter, “ kind and co mpassionate:” humauhf, 
tlierefore, is improperly, in the coujTeFn6\vquoted, used for 
humanelff. 


SECTION 111. 

TIIK PRONOUN. 

BAHBAIUSM. 

Pronouns are so few in number, and so simple, that this 
species of error, in respect to them, can scarcely occur. To 
this class, however, may perhaps be reduced such as, his'n, 
her'n, oufn, your'n, their^n, for his own, her own, our own, 
&c., or for his one, her one, &c. 

SOLECISM. 

“Who calls ?” “T is me.” This is a violation of tliat rule, 
by which the verb to be has the same case after it that it has 
before it. It should bo, “ It is 1.” 

“ You were the quarrel,” says Petulant in “The Way of 
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the World.” Millaniant answers, “Mo !” For the reason 
just given it should be “ 7.” 

“Sparc thou them, 0 God, which confess their faults.” 
As the relative refers to persons, it should be who, 

“Nor is mankind so much to blame, in liis clioice thus <lo- 
termining him .” — Mankind is a collective iu)im, and 
is unifomily considered as plural ; /f/.v, therefore, is a gross 
solecism. 

“ By this institution, each legion, to whom a certain portion 
of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself every species 
of lighter troo])s, and of missile weapons.” — ( Hhhon. 1 1 ought 
to be, to udiich — the pronoun wdiich follows, referring 

to a noun of tlie neuter gender. To whom and //.sr//’ cannot 
each agree with one common antecedent. 

“ The seeming importance given to every ])art of female 
dress, each of which is committed to the care of a dilfeient 
sylph .” — Esmtj on the Writinya of Po ye, 'J'his sentenc(; is 
ungrammatical. Each implying “ one of two,” or “ every 
one singly of more than two,” requires the correlative to be 
considered as plural; yet the antecedent parl^ to which it re- 
fers, is singular. It shovdd be “ «all ))arts of female dress.” 

“ stofd^^o£AIr. Smiths, hift pff busines s.” 

ThifJreainingrammatical and very ofiensive vulgarism. Th(i 
iLs Baker observes, has no siibj(| (;t. to whicli it 
can grannn.atically belong. I t should be. “ who has leit o fl ” 
or “ leavimyjiOiJigincss.” “ A. B. lieutenant, \'ice C. 1). re- 
si gncu/^Ilcre is a similar error. Is C. J). resigned t or is 
it the office which has been resigned? An excessive love 
of brevity gives occasion to such solecisms. 

“ lie was ignorant, the jirofam? historian, of the t(\siimony, 
which he is compelled to give .”— Decline of the 
Homan Empire. 

“ The youth and inexperience of the prince, he was only 
fifteen years of age, declined a perilous encounter.” — Ih. 

Ill the fonner sentence the hisloriau apiiears neither as the 
nominative, nor the regimen to any verb. If it be intended 
to agree with he by a])position, it should haic immediately 
followed the pronoun. If it be designed emphatically, and 
ironically, to mark the character of the historian, it should 
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have been thrown into the form of a parenthetic exclamation. 
In the latter sentence a phraseology occurs, which, notwith- 
standing its frequency in Gibbon, is extremely awkward and 
inelegant. The fault may be corrected cither by throwing the 
age of the prince into a parenthesis, or, preferably, by the 
substitution of tvho for he. 

“Fare thee well” is a phraseology which, though sanc- 
tioned by the authority of a celebrated poet, and also by 
other writers, involves a solecism. The verb is intransitive, 
and its imperative \s fare thou. No one would say, “ I fare 
me well,” “ we fare us well.” 

“ That faction in Fhigland, who most powerfully opposed 
his arbitrary pretensions.” — Mrfi. Macaulay. It ought rather to 
be, “ that faction in hhigland, which.'' It is justly observed 
by Priestley, “ that a term, which only implies the idea of 
jjcrsous and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, 
will hardly authorize the use of who." 

“ Jle was certainly one of the most acute metapliysicians, 
one of the deepest philosophers, and one of the Ixjst critics, 
and most learned divines, which modern times have ])ro- 
diiced.” — Keith on the Li/e and fVritinys of Campbell. 

“ Moses was the mildest of all men, which on 

the face of the earth.” — Ceddes, 

“ Lord Sidney was one of the wisest, and mps|t 4P j i ve 
governors, whom Ireland had enjoyed for several years.” — 
Flume. 

In the two first of these passages, which is improperly ap- 
]di(?d to persons; in the last, the author has avoided this impro- 
jniety, and used whom. The pronoun that^ however, is much 
preferable to who, or which, after a superlative. 

Such of tlu^ Morescoes might remain, who demeaned 
themselves as Christians.” — Watson'.^ Life of Philip HI. 
Such is here improperly followed by who instead of as. The 
correlative terms are those who, and such as. 

“ It is hard to be conceived, that a set of men could ever 
be chosen by their contemporaries, to have divine honours 
paid to them, while luinierous persons were alive, who knew 
their imperfections, and who themselves, or their immediate 
ancestors, might have as fair a pretence, and come in com- 
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petition with them/' — Pt'iiUunt.v^s Coenn.viott, The iileiitity 
of subject, in tlio roljitive cliinses of tliis si'iitenee, requires 
the repetition of the same pronoun. It should be, “ who 
themselves, or whose immediate aneestors." 

“If you were here, you would iind three or four in the 
parlour, after dinner, whom you would say ])ast their after- 
noons very agreeably.” — Snifh 'Fhe pronoun tchom should 
not be under the government of the verb irould sufj^ having- 
no connection with it ; but should be a nominative to the 
verb passed ; thus, “ who, you would say, passed their after- 
noons.” 

“ By these means, that religious ])rincess became ac- 
quainted with Athenias, whom she loiind was tin' most ac- 
comjilished woman of her age.” WlunHy for the reason 
already assigned, should be W/n, being tlu‘ nominative to the 
verb tnts. If it were intended to be a ri^ginu'n to the verb 
fomidy the sentence should jwoceed thus, “ whom sin; found 
to be.” 

“ S olomon was the wisest m an, •him , only exc(*j)ted, who 
>yas much gwaUn - and wise r than Solomon.” In Mnglish the 
absolute case is the nominative ; it should , thendore, be, 
“ he only (ixe(q)ted. ” 

‘MrTIo^iustead of being useful membtas of society, tliey 
are pests to inlmldml.” Jlfue tin*, verb are has two nomi- 
natives, aho and iheijy each rejjnrsenling tin? same suhjc'cts 
of discoursij. One of them is re<lundanl ; and by the us(i of 
botli the expression becomes solecistical, there bi^ig ikj verb 
to wliich the relative n ho can be a nominative. 

“ My banks, tiu-y ao* rnruisliM witli bfr-s,” 

is faulty for the siime n.'ason, tliuugh hen;, ])(‘rlia])s, tlie poetic 
licence may be pleaded in excuse. 

“ It is against the laws of the n‘alm, which, as they are 
j)reserved and maintaim'd l)y your niajesty’s authority, so tve 
assure ourselves, you will not suffer thinii to be violated.” 
Which is neither a regimen nor a nominative to any verb; 
the stmtence, therefore, is migramniatical -YVowis redundajit. 

“ W hom d o men s ay that 1 am ? ” 'J’lie relative is here in 
the ol^ective case, though there be no w'ord in the sentence 
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by which it can be p;overncd. In such inverted sentences, it 
is a f'ood rule for those, who are not well acquainted with 
the language to arrange the words in the natural order, be- 
ginning with tlie nominative and the verbs, tlius, “ men say, 
that I am who,” a sentence precisely 'an alagous to “ men say, 
that 1 am he,” the verb reejuiring the same case after it, as 
before it. Hence it is obvious, that it should b(.*, “ Who do 
men say that i am ? ” 

“ Who do y ou speak to ? ” It ought to be whom, the 
relative being under tTic; government of the ]>reposition, tlius, 
“ 'J'o w hom do yo u speak ? ” 

Who slie knew to be dcad.”--7/c//ry\f Hifit. of Britain. 
Here also the relative should bi^ in the objective case, under 
tll(^ government of the verb, thus, “ whom she knew,” or 
“ she knew whom to be dead.” 

“ 'fhan whom, Siitaa oxcopL iioiio hii>la'r sat.” — Milton. 

“ Tli(‘ kiiiiT of (l)'kos, than wliom no sluice of nuul, 

Witli d(.'t‘|M.T sahlc blots the silver Hood .” — Pope 

This ]»hrjiscology I have already examined. In answtn* to 
J\Ir. 1 laker’s rt'ason for condmuniug the phrase “ than whom,” 
Story’s observations betray, as I conceive, (‘Xtn'ine ignorance, 
and rt'qiiire eornjction. “ 'I'he I’biglish,” says he, ‘‘ is strictly 
good ; for the relative whom is not in the same case with 
s!uir(\ (which is the nominative to the vtnb A/o/.s*,) but refer- 
ring to its antecedent, Ihv kimj of (hjhrfi, is v(‘ry ])ropi‘rly 
in the objective case, even though the personal pronoun ho, 
if substi(u#d in its place, would 1m* in the nominative.” 

If Mr. Story eonceivi's, that the ndative must agree with 
its antecedent in ca.se, he labours under an egregious mistake, 
h’verv ])age of h’nglish evinces the contrary. Yet, such 
must be his o])iniou, or his argunu'iit means nothing; for the* 
only reason, which he oilers for whom^ is, that its antecedent 
is in the objective case. Besides, if thmi whom be admis- 
sible, nay pro])er, he will have dilliculty in assigning a good 
reason, why it should not be also than him. But Mr. Story 
should have known, that, when two nouns arc coupled by a 
camjunction, the latter term is not governed by the con- 
junction, but is either Jliu-. nominative to the verb, or is 
govenuid by it, or by the pri*position understood. Tlie 
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sentence proceeds tliiis, “ no sluice ofimid blots with dee])er 
sable, than ha or irho blots.” 

“ It is no wonder if sucli a man did not shine at tbe court 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence' 
and economy.” — llama. Tbe word llUzahath^ as r('))res('nt- 
ed in tbe latter clause’, is In'ic^ a mere word, uttda nu\ and 
not tbe sign of a person ; for it i.s said to be another name 
for prudatica and aronomt/. Not the jx'rson, but tbe word, is 
said to be significant of this quality. Tbe pronoun, there- 
fore, should be which, not who. Tbe senti’iice, however, 
even thus corn’cted, would be inelegant. Iletter thus. 
Queen Edizabetb, whose name was but another word (or 
])rudence and economy.” 

“ He not diverl(‘d from thy duty by any idh’ n'lleclions the 
silly world may inaki? iqxui yim.” Consistency requires 
cither ffour duty,” or “ iqion fhaa"^ 77/// and ///////*, a singular 
and a ])lural pronoun, each addn‘ss(‘d to tlu; same individual, 
are incongruous. 

A similar error occurs in (he (idlowing |)assagi‘: I pray 
///>//, tarry all night, lodge here, that ///// heart may be nunry.” 

L. ////,/,>.* 

^^J t is more good to fall among crows than flatteri'rs, for 
thes ^)nl|^' (ii.’vour the dead, tliose tlm living.” d die preimm u 
/// M' alw7ivs refets to tlie nearer obmetr///^ to th e moi v re- 
moU). Tliis distinction is here revm'.sed. It should Ix ’, 
*^os e (crows) devour the (h'ad; the.se (flattere r s) tin; livhi^ * 

1 o*iW;rve also, in j/assing, that those adjective's, wliosfr modt) 
of comparison is irregular, an; not compare<l by ofora and 
most. I t, ought to be, it is b(;tter .” 

“ It is surpri-sing, that this people, so haj)])y in invention, 
have never j)cnetrated i)eyoiid the eh;ments of geometry.” 
It should be has. this paupta being in the singidar iimnlxsr. 
We may say, “ i)eople have,” the noun being colh;ctive, but 
not “ this ])eo])le have.” 

I and you lovt; reading.” 1'liis is a J.atinism, and not' 
accimlant with our inode oi’ arrangeim'iit. W'olsey was right, 
when he said “ Ego, et rex mens;” but in English we re- 
verse the order. I t should bi^ “ also, 

“ he and I,” “ the\^nd iV' You always ])recode.s. 

s 1> 
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Eacli of the sexes should keep within its proper bounds, 
and content theuiselves with the advantai^es of their par- 
ticular districts.” — Addimn, Here the ])ronoun does not 
aj^ree witli tlie word to wliich it refers, tlic word each bein^^ 
sinj'ular; whenjas themsfdvcfi and ihtdr are plural. It should 
be, ilsfd/ and Us. 

A similar error occurs in the following sentenci* : “ Some of 
our principal ])ul)lic schools have each a grammar of their 
imw.''' - Barron' on Ed neat ion. It ought to be, “each a 
grammar of Us own.” Tin; ex])r(5Ssion is ellij)tical, for 
“ schools have each (ha.s) a grammar of its own.” Thus we. 
say, “ SinuMJU and Levi took each man his .svevnY/,” not their 
swords.''" — (ion. xxxiv. 25. 

“ l^et each (isteem other better than themselve s.” — Bible. 
For the njason just given, it ought to be himsidf '. 

“ So likewise shall my heavenly hather do also unto you, 
if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” Here is a manifest solecism, the ])ro- 
noun their r(‘f(UTing to “ his hrotlnu*,” a singular subject. 

“ I wonder that such a valiant hero as you should trifh? 
away your tiim? in making war upon women.” ---/V.s*.sy/// on the 
nritint/s of Pope. Here the jjronoiin disagrees in person 
with the noun to which it refers, hero being of the third 
person, and j/onr of the second. The connexion is, “ I 
woniler that such a valiant hero should trille awaiy his 
time.” 

^‘'riu; vcMision. wliich L roceivod v«».sterdav. mu) w.is a 
] )res«Mit from a I ViiMid,” &c. ll'h tf/i w in fb<^ obji^c- 

ti ve case^ antt'c annoi iiroperlv be„jLUid»irstood-as the-iimnina- 
tivi^ to ihc verb was: [)ette r. therel'ore, “.and wliich w as a 
piesi'iit.” ^’Iie following sentence is still more faulty: “ It 
wTis Tiapiiy lor them, that the storm, in which they were, and 
w'as so wry severe, lasted but a .short time.” This is un- 
grammatical, the verb “was” having no nominative. It 
should be. “ which was.” 

“ 'rhc're is not a sovereign state in Europe, but keeps a 
body of regular troo])s in tln‘ir ))ay.” This exj)ression, to say 
the least of it, is inelegant and awk>vard. Jietter, “ its pay.” 
“ Is any nation .sensible ofthe lowness of their owm manners .?” 
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— Karnes. Nation is here inipro])o.rlv coiislrucd as l)otli sin- 
gular and ])lural. It should be rather ‘‘ its t)wn.” 

“ The treaty he concluded can only be considered as a teni- 
))orary submission, and of which he took no can; ti> secure 
the continuance of it.” — Dnjiten. The n'dundanev of tlio 
words oj it^ renders the sentence somewhat uiigrannnatieal. 
It should run thus, “ 'I'he treaty lie concluded can only be 
considered as a temporary submission, of which he took no 
care to secure the continuance.” 

An iuiprojier reference occurs in the following stmtence : 
“ rnless one be very cautions, ht^ will b(> liable to be c h;- 
ceiV ed.'' One here answers to tlu‘ indefinite word on in 
TTSTcTi, and c annot be rejiresented bvanv ])ron oun. It mii st, 
thei^ fore, be la uieated, thus, “ Unless one b() vmy cautious, 
oijg will be llahle to be Tleceiv(‘d.” 

“ (live me them books.” lien* the snbstanti\(‘ pronoun is 
used adjectiv(‘ly, instead of th(‘ demonstrative those or these. 
'rhe substantive ])roiiouns, which are, strictly sjieaking, tlicj 
only jironouns, cannot be construed as adjei tives agreeing with 
substantives. We cannot say, “ it book,” “ they books, them 
books but this” or that book,” these, ” or “ tliosc* bo»»ks.” 
I'lie former phraseology may be deemed soleeistical. 

“ (ireat numt)ers were killed on either side.”- Watson s 
Phili/t 111 . “ \il(* flows down the country above five; 

hundred miles fnmi the tropic of Cancer, and marks on eitlnir 
side the extent of fertility by the measure of its inundation.” 

— (ii bhon 

It has been already observed, that the Saxon word ivuiher 
signifies me//, as Gen. vii. 2. “ Clean animals thou slialt take 
by sevens of each kind,” (Vffthres fjeeifuftes. 'J'h(‘ Mnglish word 
either is sometimes iise<l in tin? .same .sense. Hut as this is 
the only word in our language, by which we can exfiress 
“one of two,” “whicli of tlie two you phsase,” and as it is 
generally employed in that sense, ]H*rspicuity n^rjuires tliatit 
be .strictly eonfiiied to this .signification. J’or, if either lie 
used equivocally, it must, in many cases, be utlinly impo.ssible 
for human ingenuity to a.scertain, whethm* only “ one of two,” 
or “both,” he intended. In such expressions, for example, 
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as talio either side,” “ the general ordered his troops to 
march on eitlier bank,” how is the reader or liearer to divine, 
whetlier hoth sides^ both h(utkSf or only one be signified r 
lly employing me*// to express both,” taken individually, and 
eUher to demote “ one ol' the two,” all ambignity is removed. 

“ 'J'he Hishop of Clogher intends to call on yon this morn- 
ing, as well as your humble servant, in my return from Chapel 
l//ard.” — Addison to Stvi/L After the writer has spoken of 
himself in the third ])ers()n, there is an impropriety in employ- 
ing the pronoun of the first. Much betttn- “ in his return.” 

“'Fhe ends of a divine and human legislator are vastly dif- 
fijrent.” — IVarbnrion. From this sentence it would seem, 
that th(;r(i is only one snbjt^ct of discourse, Hfe ends belong- 
ing to om; individual, a dirine and hnn/an leyislntor. The 
author intended to exjm.'ss two diflercnt subjects, namgly, 
“ th(‘ objects of a divine,” and “the objects of a human le- 
gislator.” 'J’he demonstrative //fo.vc is omitted. It should be, 
“the ends of a divine, and thosi; of a human legislator, art) 
vastly difierent.*’ This error consists in (h lijct, or an impro- 
per ellijisis of the pronoun : in the following sentence the 
error is redundancy. “ 'i’h(‘y both invX on a trial of skill.” 
flnfb means “ they two,” as antbo in Latin is equivalent to “ 0 / 
dno"' It should thertjfore be, “ both met on a trial of skill.” 

“ 'l'h(.*se two men (A and H) are both equal in strength.” 
This, says llaker, is nonsimse ; for these words signily only, 
that A is e<jual in strength, and 1> ecjiial in strength, without 
inq)lying to whom ; so that the word equal has nothing to 
which it refers. “ A and B,” says he, ‘‘are eipialin strength,” 
is sense ; this inc’ans, that they are etjual to each other. “ A 
and 15 are l)oth equal in strength to C,” is likewise sense. It 
signifies, that A is equal to C’, and that B likewise is e<[ual 
to C. Thus Mr. Baker. Now, it appears to me, that, when 
he admits the expression, “are both eipial,’’ as significant of 
the equality of each, he admits a phraseology, which does not 
strictly convey that idea. For if we .say, “ A and B arc both 
equal,” it seems tt» me to imply, that the two individuals arc 
possessed of two attributes or qualities, one of which is here 
expressed ; and in this sense only, as I conceive, is this 
phraseology c.oirect. riuis we may say, with strict t)ro- 
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priety, ‘‘ A and 13 an* both equal in streni^tli, and superior in 
jnd^uunit to their contemporaries/’ Or it may denote, that 
*• they two together, namely, A and 11, are e(pial to C' singly/’ 
In the former case, both is necessarily followed by which 
is in Latin rendered by <7. Thus, “ A and 15 are the two things, 
(botli) er///r// hi strength^ and (add) mtpr.rior in judijment to 
their contem])oraries/’ In tln^ latter case, it is equivalimt to 
ffi/tbo, expressing two eollectivc'ly, as, “ they two ingotber are 
equal to C, but not scparaieltj.^' I am aware, that the word 
bafh \\\ Jlnglisli, like ainha in liatin, isan ambiguous term, 
denoting ('ither “ tlie two collectively,” or “ the two sepa- 
rately,” and that many (!xamples of tin* latter usage may lx; 
adduced. 13ut that surely cannot lx* deemed a correct or appro- 
priate t(;rni, which, in its strict signilication, conveys an iclea, 
different from tliat inteinh'd by tlie sj)eaker ; or which K‘aves 
the sentiment in obscurity, and tlx; reader Iti doubt, 'fix; word 
Viichy substituted for hoih^ renders the ex])ressio]i cl(‘ar and 
precise, thus, “ A and 15 are each e(|nal to C, in stn*nglh.” 

An (;rror tlx; reverse; of this (H;curs in tlx* following sen- 
tence : “'rhis proves, that the date; of e^acli Ie*tte‘r must have 
been nearly ce)incide‘nt.” (’oincielent with what? Nut surely 
W'ith itself; nor can tlx; date of e*ach letter be; coincide;nt with 
each e)tlx;r. It should be*, “that the* elates e)f beith letters 
must have bee*mnearly coincielent with each e)tlx‘r/’ 

“ It ’s great e*rue’lty to torture; a pe)e)r dumb animal.” Let- 
ter, ’7V.V, in e)reler tej distinguish the ceuitraction tVenn the ge- 
nitive singular of the ])re)ne)un it. 

“ Neither Laely 1 laversham, nor Aliss Mildinay, will ever 
believe, but what I have been entirely to blame.” The pre)- 
noun u'hat, cepiivalent to that n hichy is here inij)re)perly us(;d 
for that. This mode; of expre*.ssion still obtains among the 
le)we.*r orders of the; pee)ple,and is not ceinfined to them in the 
northern part.s of tlx; island. It .shouhl be, “ that I have; been.” 
The converse of this error occurs in tlx* following passages : 

“ That all ejiir doings may be urdereel by thy governance, 

** “ Utruniquc ftcisse, fliciiuxs, .‘‘i ct hie et ille foeerit eiivi.'^iix ; anilxis 
fecisse diciiiius, si din) eoiijiHietim aliquid fceerint.”— iS7/y7/rtw, This 
distinction, however, as llie learned critic ackii<.>wledge.s, is not uniformly 
observed. 
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to do always tliat is rigli toons in thy sight.”— of Com- 
moH l*niy(n\ 

“ For, if thcvo be first a willing mind, it is accepted, ac- 
cording to that a man hath.” — Bihlv, 

The pronouns /7 and that were formerly used as including 
tljo relative. “ Tliis submission is it iniplieth them all.” 
‘‘ I’his is it men mean by distributive justice.” — Hnhhes. “ To 
consi<ler advisedly of that is moved.” — Ilaam. 4'his usage is 
now obsolete. 'J’he clauses should therefore ])roceed thus, 
‘‘to do always wliat,” or “that, which is righteous.” “Ac- 
cording to what,” or “that, which a man hath.” 


SKCri lON IV. 

I'HE VERB. 

BAUliAUls.M. 

“Tiit'S did tlu' French ambassadors, with great show of 
their king’s a flection, and many sugared words, s(‘ek to ad- 
ihtUe all matters between the two kings.” — Bacon, 'J'he 
verb “ to addulce ” is obsolete. 

“ Do villaiiv, <lo ; since you profess to 
Like wurkiueii, I’ll example you with tl\jeverv.’' 

Shakftprarc, 

The verb “ to example,” as equivalent to the ])hrase “ to 
set an exainph*,” is obsolete; and when used for “to exem- 
plifv,” may be deemed ob.solesct'iit. “ 'riiij ])roof whereof,” 
says Spenc(‘r in his State of Ireiand,, “ I saw suflicicntly 
t'xampled better “exemplified.” 

“ I called at noon at Mrs. Masbam’s, who de.sired me not 
to let the prophecy Ix' publi.shed, for fear of angering the 
queen.” — Striff. Idle verb “to anger” is almost obsolete. 
In Scotland, and in the northern ])art of JOngland, it is still 
collotpually used ; but in written language, of respectable 
authority, it now rarely occurs. I have met with it once or 
twice in Swil’t or INijie ; since their time it appears to have 
been gradually falling into disuse. 

Shall we once more go to fight against our brethren, or 
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shall we surcease — Giddes's TraNsl. The verb “to sur- 

cease ” is obsolete. 

“ And they and he, ujion this incorporation and institution, 
and onynp of themself into a ivalnie, ordaynyd,” kc.— For- 
tescuc. Here we hav(‘ tlie ])artici})le of the verb “to one,” 
now obsolete, for “ to unite.” •• 

“ For it is no jiower to may alien, and ])ut awq\ ; but it 
is a })ower to may liavt*, and hepe to liimsidf. So it is no 
power to may syne, and to do ill, or to may be syke, or wt‘X 
old, or that a man may hurt himself; for all thees powms 
eomyne of impoteneyt*.” — Ih. It has l)(‘(‘n already observed, 
that the verb tmtj/ is deriv(.*d from the Saxon ma;y;an, /yo.v.sv*. - 
A'ee p. J)7. f’roni the passap^c? bedore us it a])])i‘ars, tliat in 
the time of Fortesciie (anno 1110} th(> infiniti\e “to may,” 
for “ to be able,” was in use. It has now bi'en lonp; obsohiU'. 
In the following ])assage, it forms what is ealhal a etnn])ound 
tense with tin? word .v/zr///, the sign of the infinitive bi*ing 
sujipressed. “ AVlunthorough the parlianmits schall may <lo 
niori* good in a moneth.” — Ih, 'Fhat is, “ shall be abhi to do.” 

“ Whmefor al, that he dollu! oiritti to Ih; refi'rrved to his 
kingdom.” — Ih. The vmb /o ntre^ as ex])r(‘ssiv(i of duty, is 
now obsolete. It has b(!en sn])])lanted by itni/ht., formerly its 
pret(*rite timse, and now nseil as a ]>resent. \V(‘ should now 
say, “ ought to .be rofernal.” 

“ Iloth th(;se. articles were unf|nestionably tnu', and could 
easily have bemi jirovi-n .”' — Ueunjs flts/ort/ o/‘ llriitfl/t. 
“ Admitting the charges again.st the delimpients to fully 
]>roveu.” — Btdsham's Ilislorjf, Prorfu is now obsolete, hav- 
ing given ])lace to the regular parlieiph;. It is still, liow- 
cver, u.sed in Scotland, and i.s therefore di'enual a Scotticism. 

“ Methouglits I r(‘turned to the great hall, where I had 
been the morning before.” Mflhomihla is barbarous, and 
also violates analogy, the third person being Utoiufhty and 
not thomjhia. 

SOLIH ISM. 

“You was busy, when I called.” Here a pronoun plural 
is joined with a verb in the .singular number. It should be, 
“ you were.” 

“ 7'he keeping good company, even the bf!st, is but a less 
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shameful art of losing time. A Vhat we here call science and 
study are little bed ter.'' Hltaf is equivalent to ihaf which. 
It should he /v, and not are ; thus, “ that, which we call . . . 
is little better.” 

“ Three times three is nine,” and “ three times three are 
nine,” are modes of expression in common use ; and it has 
become a question, wliich is the more correct. The [lomans 
admitted both phraseologies. “Quinquies et vicies duceni 
(juadrageni singuli Jiunt sex rnillia et viginti quinque.” — 
Colarn, Here the distributive numerals are the nominatives 
to the verb. “ IJbi est stqities millies scstortium.” — Civ. 
ilert! the adverbial nium rals make the nominativcj. and the 
verb is singular. Plurality being evidently implied, the 
plural verb s(;eins more consonant with our nalural concep- 
tion of numbers, as well as with the idiom of our language. 

“ l]his is one of those hig hw aymen, that was condemn ed 
last se}^i(m s.’^~ Acconiii^ lo Tile grannnatical construction 
of this sentence, “ one of those highwaymen ” is the ))re- 
dicaU^; for tlu^ syntactical arrangement is, “This (highway- 
man), that was condemned last s(*.ssions, is one of thoscj 
highwaymen.” Put this is not the moaning, which this sen- 
tence is in general intended to convey; for it is usually 
emplovi'd to dtmoU', that several highwaymen were con- 
dennu’d, and that tljis i.s one of them. The sentence, therefore, 
thus understood, is ungrammatical ; for tlie antecedent is, in 
lliis case, not but hitjhn atjmvn . I'ln* relative, tlnnvfon*, 
being ])lural, slu>uhl be joimal with a ])lural verb, thus, “ Tliis 
is one of those highwaymen, that nere comhunned last 
sessions.” 

“ [ had W( lit to Lisbon, before you knew, that T had 
arrivtal in Lngland.” 'Jliis i.s an egregious solecism, the 
auxiliary verb /n/(/, w'hich requires the perfect ])articiplo, 
bi'ing here joined with the preterite tense. It should be, “ 1 
had gone.” 

“ l ie would not fall the trees this sea son.” Tin* verb “ to 
fall ” is intransitive, and cannot therefore be followed by an 
objective case, dtMioting a thing acted upon. It should be, 
“ ho woq l d not fell .” 

“ Let him know, that I shall be over in spring, and that 
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by all means he sells the horses.” — Siri/f. ITorc we have in 
the latter clause a thing expressed as <lone or doing, for a 
thing coininanded. Tt should be, “ that he should sell;” or 
elliptically, “ that he sell.'’ 

“ It is yer ^^ probable, that neither of thest* are tln^ meaning 
of the tex t.'' Neither, means, ** not the one, lunr the other,” 
denoting the exclusion of each of two things. It should, 
therefore, be, “i mither aa tht^ meaning of the text.” 

“ ITe was a man, whose vices were very urcat^ and had the 
art to conceal them f rom the eves of the publ ic.” According 
to tKie grammatical eonstruction of this sentenci*, r/cev under- 
stood is the nominative to the verb ftfid ; tlius, “ whose vici*.s 
w(;re very great, and whose vices had the art to conceal tluMn.” 
It should be, “and who had the art to conceal them.” 

^ “ At the foot of tliis hill was soon built such a numbe^r of 

houses, that amounted to a considerable city.” Hen' tluj 
verb ttmtuuilvd lias no nominative. To rend(U‘ the sentence 
grammatical, it should be, “ that they amounted,” or “ as 
amount'd to a consi<h*rabh; city.” 

“It requires more logic, than you possess, to mala* a man 
to believe, that prodigality is m)t a vice.” After tlu^ verb “ to 
inalvo,” the sign of tlio infinitive should la? oiiiitb'd. Sr<* 
Rule XV. note 3. 

“ lie dare 11(4,” “ he need not,” may be justly pronounced 
s(jlecisiiis, for “ he dares,” “ he needs.” 

' ‘‘ Ijow do your pulsc-J imt ” Paht* is a noun singular, 

and is here ungrammatically joined with a verb plural. It 
should lx;, “ how docs yimr jiulse beat ” 

“ The river had overflown its banh s.” Orrr/lofrft is the 
participf?*o1^tIje verb fo ,/lffy compounded with over. It 
sJjjjuhn^e “ ( oerflowed,” the particijile of “ ov<;rfl ow.” 

“ They t hat sin rebuke beion7 an.^' J'lie nronoim, wdiich 
should be tlie regimen of the verb re.bitko^ is h(;re put in the 
nominative case. It should, therefore, be them. The natu- 
ral order is, “ rebuke them, U iat sin. ” 

“There are jirinciples innate in man, which ever have, and 
ever will incline him to this o flen ce.” If the ellip.sis be sup- 
plied, the sentence will \)e foumTlo iJe ihigfainrti^ftiticaT;*thus 
“ which ever liave incline,” and “ever will incline.” it slmuld 
be “which ever have inclined, and ever win inmiiie.’ 
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“ Nor is it easy to conceive that in substituting tlic manners 
of Persia to those of Home, he was actuated by vanity.” — 
(Hhhon, “ Substitute is a Latinism. T t should b (^, 
“ substitute /rvr.” ^ 

“ I had ratlier live in forty Irelands, tlian under the lie- 
(luent disquiets of Ijearing, that you are out of order.” — 
SwiJTii Lellfit'.s, “ Y ou had b(-‘tter return home without de- 
lay.” In both these examples ]>referablc, thus, 

Pwould rather live,” “ you would better return,” or ‘‘ you 
would do l)etter to return.” 

“ ’J'hat lie had mueli ratluir lx; no king at all, tlian have 
heretics for his subjects.” — ir^//.son’.s* Philip III. Itere is 
involved the saim^ error. It should bo, “he would.” 

“ 'rh(i nobility of Mugland consisted only of one duke, four 
earls, one viscount, and twenty-nine barons, all the nobles of 
the liancostrijin ]>avtv having b(‘en either killed in battles, or 
on scalfolds, or had (led into Ibreign parts .” — Henrtfs 
I/isforj/, 'Phis sentema* is ungrammatical. I’lie word itofj/(fs 
joiiual to th(; jiarliciple Juivimj must h(‘ regarded as put abso- 
lutely, and thmiifore to the verb lutd there is strictly no nomi- 
native. I hit, (Men were a nominative introduced, the struc- 

♦ . . 

(ur<; of the sentence would be still highly objc'ctionable, the 

two last clauses “having b(*en kilhal,” and “thin had lied,” 
bi'ing utterly discordant one witii tlu^ other: The ])rimary 
idea to be ex^m’ssed is thi\/c/r/^c.v.v of Ihv oohUihj; this forms 
the subject of the })rinc.ipal clause, 'i'here an' two reasons 
to be assigned for this fewness, Ihvir (ffslntrlioH and fhrir 
Jlipht: these form the subjects of the two subordinate clauses. 
Ih'tween thesi? two, therel'on*, there should be the stricU.'st 
congruity; and in this respect the s(uitence is faulty. It 
ought to j)roce(*d either thirs, “Tlie nobility of Kngland con- 
sisted only id' one duke, four earls, one viscount, and twenty- 
nine barons ; for all the nobles of the Lancastrian party had 
either been killed in battles, or on scaffolds, or had lied into 
foreign parts;” or thus, “all the nobles having been killed, 
or having fled.” The latter is tlu* priderabli* form. 

This phrase- 
it of,” is a Galli- 
cism ; itoughttobtV^ occurrence.” 

“ l'henco|T^T)ri?mnat]^^ lo thcju scb es. 
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tliat the nature of our ^^iverniiiont and tlie clemency of our 
king, secure us.” — Dn/tha. “ Congratnlate to,” is a l.atin- 
ism. Tlio person congratulated should be in the objective 
case governed by the vtul) ; tlie subject is jn’eccjJed by the 
preposition oft, as, ‘‘ 1 congratulate you on your arrival.” 

“ V ou will arr ive to liondon before the coach.” 

“A pn est newly* arrived to tlie north-west parts of Ire- 
land .” — StrtjVs Sarr. Test. 

In tliesc oxain])les the verb * ‘to arriv e;,” is followed by fo, 
instead of an error which should be carefully avoidi'd. 
Good writiTs nevi‘r construe; it with the pre])osil.ion signih- 
cant of nmlion or progression conclud(;d, but with those pre- 
positions which denote; ])ropin(piity or inclusion, namely, at 
or IN. Hence also to join this verb witli adverbs, expnvssive 
of motion to, or towards a jdace, is im]>roper. We should 
say, “he arrived //m', tlten\ not hither ^ thithrr, 

whither'' 

“ l^lizabetli was not unconcerned ; she r(*nionstrat(*(l to 
Ja^iiis.” — AN(trew'ff ContiNNatioN of / f eit rfs iTlstort/. TTiis 
is incorrect. AVt; renionstrat<‘ with and not ton jjerson, and 
acjalnst a thing. — 

invself.” Acc<^rding to tli(‘ striicliin; of tin; Sf*c(md and third 
idaiises of this sentence, the f.ftnl is the antec(‘dent to fhat^ 
which is, therefon*, })ropcrl> jo i nu ' r Tiv ith the third ])erson of 
the verbs following, “ maketh,” “ sjin’adeth ;” but tlie pro-’ 
noun of the tirst ])erson, Nit/sr/f. in tlu; last clause, does not 
acrcord with this structure ; for as we cannot say, “ he; spreadeth 
the earth by myseli',” then; beingonly oiu; agent im])lie<l, ami 
wh(;re //c and /////ny 7/‘ are supposed to alliifh; to om; person, ; 
so we cannot sa\, ‘‘that (Lord] spri;adeth the earth liy my-‘ 
self,” l)iit‘M>y myself,” an identity of ])(U’son Ixdng indis|)(;ns- 
ablv rofiuisite. 'J'lie .sentence^, tlierefore, sliould conclude 
thus, “that spreadeth abroad the earth by himsrlf.” If >////- 
set/’ be retained, the ])roiioun / must he considered as the 
antecedent, and the sentence will then run thus: I am the 
l.ord, that make all things, tliat .stretcli forth the heaven.s 
alone, that sjm;ad abroad tlu; earth by anjself," 


th(» Lord that mak(*th all things, that stretchetli 
forth tile neavens alone, tliat spreadeth the i;:irth abroad liy 
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Thou groat first cause, least understood. 

Who all niy seii?>e confin’d 
To know l)ut tliis, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind.” — Pope, 

I'ho antecedent to tlie jironoiin irho is the pronoun of the 
second person sinf^ular. The relative, tlierefore, being of the 
same person, sliould be joiiUMl to the second person singular 
of tlie veil), namely, conhnedst.” 

“ The executive directory, to prove that they will not re- 
ject any means of reconciliation, declares,” &c. — Brf sham's 
Hist. The nominative is here joined to a verb smgular, and 
at the saim; time repres(?nted by a pronoun plural. The error 
may bo corrected (dtlier by the substitution of it for they^ or 
ftm tarv instcjad of declares. 

“lliese friendly admonitions of Swift, though they might 
souKJlimes ])roduco good ciilects, in particular cases, whiui 
projx'ily timed, yet could they do but little towards eradicat- 
ing faults.”- Sheridan. I'he nominatn e cfdmonitions is con- 
nected with no verb, thc^ ])ronoun they being the nominative 
to the verb aadd. Tlic^ sentence, therefore, is ungrammati- 
cal ; nor can the ligiire hyperhaton be here pleaded in excuse, 
as the simplicity and shortness of the senhiiice render it un^ 
necessary. '1'hey in the third clause should he suppressed. 

“ I'liis dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
is, or shall bo published.” — lUdinyhroke. lias being mer(;ly 
a jiart of a compound tiuise, eamveys no jnecise meaning 
without the rest of the tense. When joined, then, to the par- 
ticiple, here belonging to the three auxiliarii‘s, the sentence 
]>roceeds thus, “ 'J'his dedication may serve for almost any 
book, that has j)ublished.” It ought to be “ has been,” “ is,” 
or “ shall bo published.” The following sentence is charge- 
able with an error of the same kind. 

“ 'J1iis ])art of knowledge has been always growing and will 
do so, till the subject be exhausted.” Do what The aux- 
iliar>' cannot refer to hecn, for the substantive verb, or verb 
of existence, dt)es not im])ly action, nor can we say, “ do 
grow’iug.” It ought to be, “ has been grow’ing, and wall still 
1)0 so.” 

“ All that can be now' urged, is the reason of the thing, and 
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this I shall do.” — IVarhurfoa, Here is a similar inconjj^riiily. 
lie should have said, and this shall bo done.” 

Some of the preceding errors, with those which follow 
under this head, may be denominated rather inaccuracies, 
than so' isms. 

“ ' T Wi. and imiro, tl);vL.I J)av(; known him,” 

says TRpe to Gay^^penking of Congreve’s death. It oiiLdi t. 
to ^ bo ^ -^-t t j y^wenty years and mor e,” the ])eviod conclud- 
ing with the present time, or the time then present, lie 
might have said, It is now twenty years,” wluae tlui adverb 
wo/r, being obviously admissible, ])oints to presiuit tiiiu*, and 
necessarily cxcliuhjs, ilie ])reterite tense. I’oja? says, “ was 
twenty years.’' When : not surely in some part of tlu; jiast 
time, but at the time of writing. 

‘‘ It ?mYMveIl for the insurgents, and fortunate for the king, 
if the blood, that was now shed, had been thought a siiHi- 
cient expiation for the otlence.” — (tohfsmiflt. “ It were,” 
which* is> ecpiivalent to “ it would be,” is evidently incon- 
gruous, with the following tense, “had been thought.” It 
ought to be, as be was speaking of past time, “ it woiihl lia\e 
been,” or “ it had been, well for the insurgents.” 

“Was man like his Creator in wisdom and goodm‘ss, I 
should ])e h)r allowing this grcjat model.” — .ifltJison. This 
form of e\])re.ssfon eaimut be ])ron()Uiiccd entirely repugnant 
to analogy, tlie ])rotente of tin* auxiliary “to bavcj” being 
used ill a similar sense. Jbit the verb “to be*” having a 
mood a])])ropriato to the expression of conditionality, the 
author should have said, “ Were man like his (Creator.” 

“ If you please to employ your thoughts on that subject, 
you would easily conceive the miserahle condition many of us 
are in.” — Steele, Here there is obviously an incongruity of 
tense. It slujiild be eitber, “if you please to employ, you 
conceive,” or “ if it pleased you to employ, you trnuhl 
conctive.” 

“James used to compare bini to a cat, who always fell 
upon her legs.” — Adam' a IJ/st, of Koijlnad, Here tb(; latt(jr 
clause, wbicb is iiitcauled to pnrdicatc an attribute of tlic spe- 
cies, cxpn'sses sinijily a particular fact; in otlier words, what 
is intended to be signified as equally true of all, is bore limited 
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to one of tlje kind. It should be, “ always falh upon lier 
legs.” 

“ This is the last time I shall ever go to London.” ^ This 
mode of expression, though very common, is certainly iui- 
])roj)er after the person is gone, and can be proper only be- 
fore he sets out. The l^'reneh sp(‘ak correctly when they 
say, “la derniere fois que je vais,” i. f\y the last time of my 
going. Wc ought to say, “ this is the last time I shall be in 
London.” 

“ He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers batth‘ to 
lliero, wlio immediately acce])ted it.” Consistency requires, 
that the last verb be in the same tcmse with the preceding 
verbs. The actions are described us j)resent ; the language, 
is grajdiical, and that which has been properly enough de- 
nominated the “ historical tense ” should not be emi)loyed. 
Jt ought to be, “who imnuMliately acce])ts it.” 

“ I have lost this tranic!. thoiiLdi 1 tlw^n|rht I Jwuilrl 

U oiuriit to be, “ thoupfli 1 thouLdit f shoji|d u i n 
ijL” This IS an error of the same kind, as, “1 expected to 
haxM^seen y ou/' “ I ipo-mli.J J’hc . nretft- 

rite time is ex])ressed by the tenses “ expected,” “ inteiuled;” 
and, how far back soever that exjiectation or intenthni may 
b(i referred, the seeing or writing must be considered as 
contemporary, or as soon to follow; but • cannot, '^without 
absurdity, be considered as anterior. It should he, “ 1 e x- 
] »ected to see,” “ 1 intended to wri ti;.” Priestley, in defend- 
iiig tli(' other phraseologN, a]»]>cars to me to have greatly 
erred, tln^ expression implying a manifest im|)ossibility. Tin? 
action, represented as the object t)f an expectation or inten- 
tion, and therefore, in respect to these, necessarily future, 
cannot surely, without gross absurdity, be exhibited as jiast, 
or antecedmit to these. In the following pa.ssage the error 
seems altogether indefensible. “The most uncultivated Asia- 
tics discover that sensibility, which, from their situation on 
tlu- globe, wc should exj)ect them to have felt .” — Rohn tstms 
Ilistinif 0 } America. The author expresses himself, as if he 
refeired to a jiast smisation, while the introductory verb 
shows, that ho alludes to a general fact. The incongruity is 
obvious. Me should lia\e said, ‘‘ex])ect them to feel.” 
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“ Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resJ^iuui.” — 

Miicli l)t‘ttcr, Imovco as Ik* moves. " of is 

thus prcserv'od ; and tliorc is, besides, a peculiar lieautv in 
einploving the present, -a beauty, ol‘ which the preterite is 
wholly incapable. The Ibrnn'r imparts \i\acity to tin* ex- 
pression; it ])resents the aethm, with i;Ta])hieal edi*( l, to the 
mind ol' the reader; and thus, by remleriu'; bint a spectator 
ot‘ the scene, imitresses the imaj,dnati»)n, and ronsi*s the feel- 
in^^s with j^reater eiK’i^^y. Compared to tlu* latl(‘r, it is lik<‘ 
the jteneil of the artist to tlie pen of the liistorian. 

“Jesus answering said unto him, What wilt thou, that I 
should do unto tlu'e J’he blind man said unto him: “ Lord, 
that 1 might receivt* my sight.” It ought to be, that I luav 
reciave my siglu.” / n H! Ixdng umhustooil ; thus, “ I will, 
that I may receive my sight,” where the pri'sent wish, and the 
attainment of it, an^ pro])('rly re|)r(‘S(‘nte(l as eonteniporary. 

“ These Utiups ha\e I unto von, that vour joy niieJi i 

l^yJixlL” U?tter^ “ that vour joy may be iidl. ” 

“ lf*ajj|-4ithiest would jierusc^ the \olume of nature, lie would 
conless, that then; was a (iod.” lJni\ersal, or abstract truths, 
require tin; ])resent buisci ; it should be, *• that then* is a. (iod.” 

• -T - “ iuqiresses us with a feeding, as if n'finement was no- 
thing, as if faculties were nothing, as if \irlue was noihiug, 
as if all that wa.4 swi'ctest, ami all that was highest in huuiaii 
natiin* was an idle show.”---LW/r///’.v !j/r ti/‘ Clnittfrr. 'This 
sentence errs at once against elegance and accni;u y. 'Fhe’ 
former oti’ence may be ])artly corrected, by substituting tlu; 
c;onditional for the indicative tense, in tin; h\potheli(al 
clauses, lint tin* author's principal iTror consists in con- 
verting a general jiroposition hiUt a particular fact, by rejire- 
senling that as past, whitdi is always present and inniuitable. 
The sentence should jjroceed thus: “Impresses us with a 
feeling, as if relinement inrr nothing, as if faculties //v/e 
nothing, as if \irtue terrr nothing, as if all that is sweetest, 
and all that is higlji st in human nature, /ivve an idle show.” 

A sbnilar errin; occurs in this pas.sage : “ IL; proceeded t o 
de monstrate, tiiat death in/s not an e.vil ami also in this, 

1 liave fretpicntly l;een ass ured by gre at ministers, that 
I )ohtic^ '/rerc nohiing^ hut commoii^t nse 
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“ Toni lias wtt orioii^4i to make liiin a pleasant companion, 
wati it ])olislio(l by good manners.” As tlie latter clause is 
intended to be purely liy])Otlietical. the verb should not be 
in the indicative mood. “ IVerc it polished,” is the jirojier 
expression. 

“ lie understood the language of lialnibarbi, although it 
were different from that of this island.” - AV/rZ/rs' Vo}jaf/(? fo 
IjipHia, From th(^ phrasf'ology here employed, tlu; reader 
might naturally infer, that the languagi; of tlu; island, and 
that of Ilalnibarbi, were identical ; for a concessive term, as 
1 have alrea<ly said, when joined to what is called the c.i>n- 
jiinctive form <d* the verb, implies ])nra hyjjothesis, as con- 
trary to fact; or, in other words, impliits a negation of the 
attrilmte (;\])re.ssed. 'I’he author's intention was to signify, 
that the language's irei'c uol the sanu^. lie should, therefore, 
have said, “ although it /fv/s* dilU rent.” 

“ Tlu? c ircumst ances were as follows .” Sevt'ral gramma- 
rians jmd critics have approved this ])hraseology ; 1 am in- 
clined, however, to eonciir with those, who pn fer as fol- 
low.” jnstifv the former mode of evjiression, the verb 

nuist bo considered as impersonal, d'his. I own, a])j)ears to 
m<* a very questionable sedntion of the diflicully ; for I am 
convinced, that we have' no impersonal vtabs in iMiglish, hut 
sucdi as are uniformly preceded hy IL Wt; fre- piently, indeed, 
mi'et with senteiiei's, where verbs occur witliout a miminative, 
and in tlio singular iiumbtir. 4'hest* are, by some, considered 
as inqiersoiial verbs, to which the nominative // is understood. 
I appri’lieiid, however, that, on strict impiiry, st)me one or 
other of the ])receding words, which are now (anisiderod as 
conjiiiictioiis, adverbs, or particles, was originally tlu* nomi- 
native ; and that it is oidy since the primitive and real cha- 
racter of lliese wonis has been obliterated and lost, that we 
have found it necessary to inquire for another nominative, 
'riiiis, if the word be e(|invalent to //, iUat^ whirh^^ then 
it is obvious, that, when we say, ‘‘the eircum.stance.s were as 

“ The trutli is. tlint f/v is also an artic le ; aiul however and wlu'iiever 
used in lamli>h, means the same as /7, or tfmt, or which. In the Geyman, 
wliere it still evidentlv retains its original signification and use, (as so also 
does,) it is written cs ." — Tonics Diversions. 
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follows,'" tlicre is no real ellij).sis of tlio noniinalivo involveil, 
nor, therefore, any ground for asserting tlu‘ impersonality of 
the verb, in order to explain the syntax, or eonstruetion of 
the phrase; for the word equivalent to flta/, or wJurlt, 
is the true nominative. It is evident, then, that this solution 
of the difficulty must be rejected as false ; and that the argu- 
ment in favour of “ as follows,” vesting on ilu’ sup])os(*d im- 
personality of the verb, and the su])pression of tlu* j^ronoun, 
is entirely unfounded. 

If then be the nominative to the verb, and be synonymous 
with //, flidf, or wlurh^ 'ii is of imporlaiict' to determiiu', whe- 
ther (IS be a singular, or a plural word; or wlu'lher il be eiilier 
the one, or the other. 'J’hat it is (•onstru(‘d as singular, llien^ 
can be no doubt. We say, his insensibility is such, os r.r- 
dies our devastation.” That it is also joiiuMl to a \erb ]»lmal 
is equally (-(‘vtain, thus, ‘‘ his manners are smdi WLjm: mu - 
versal^^ Jn tlu* former example, sodt tts is equi - 

vulenTtoT^ and in tlui latter to ///me whirlt. If //'.', 

then, be either singular or plural, and synonymous with //, 
lltftl, or irhich, 1 eonceivi* that, wlum it n lius to a plural an- 
tecedent, il must, lik<‘ wlf/clt^ be considered as j>lural, and 
joined to a pltiral verb. Now, it is % dW.fy mon. consonant 
wi^h analogy to say, “ the circumstjuiees were, which follow,” 
than il /o/lows, or llfttl Jhlloo s. I5esid<*s, when the demon- 
strative' such preeetles, and is j(»ined to a plural noun, it is 
nniver.sally admitted, that as must then be followed by a. 
plural verb. If so, the coiistruclion of the word os cannot, I 
a])prehend, be in the least degree atfeclcd by the ellipsis of 
the correlative term. Let us now hear those who ad«>pt the 
contrary opinion. 

llaktT ])n;f(.*rs the verb singular, and remarks “ that lh<*n; 
are instances in our language t>f verbs in tin* third ])<-rs(uT 
without a nominative case, as, - he censures her, so far as re- 
gards.’” In an.swer to this it may b<; (observed, that, if tlu' 
word ns is to be con.sidered in no other liglil, than as a con- 
junctive particle, it is certainly true*, that tlu; verb retjonls 
has no nominative. But I am persuaded, no person who has 
examined the theory of .Mr. Tooke can entertain a rloubt re- 
specting the original and real character of this word. .\ay, 

T 2 
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if wc iiivestigato tliu true and primitive import of tlie corre- 
spondent fiiitin terms ttt and ////, we shall find, that these, 
which are termed adverbs, are, in fact, the jironoiins otj, ot 
and that fjnnd (aneiently written qniHldo) is nothiijg else than 
KCLi &T7<, which, like oiir word ihat^ is sometimes called a con- 
junction, and sometimes a ])ronoun. Wliy the original cha- 
racter and real im[)ort of the W'ord //.v have been compli^tely 
merged in lh«? name of adverb, whili; the word lhai has been 
assigm*d the double character of pronoun and conjunction, 
it v/oidd be easy to sliow^ if tlie discussion were essential to 
the (pK'stion before ns. lUit in answer to taker's remark, it 
is siiHicient to obscnvi*, th at /'fv means jirojxuly //, Unit or irhirh. 

(’am])bidl ado])ts th(^ opinion of Haker. “ When a verb,” 
says In*, “ is nst*tl imjiersonally, it ought undoubtedly to be 
in the singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be ex- 
pressed, or understood.” Hut a question naturally arises, 
whence lias tin* author learned that the verb is impersonal ? 
There appcjars to me to be no more ini|)i‘rsonality in the verb, 
when we say, “it is as follows,” than whi*n wi* say, “it is 
such, as follows,” or “ thi‘y are siu'h, as follow.” If be 
admitted as tlu^ nominati\(* in two of thest? cxamjdes, I can 
])erc(‘iv(! no ri*ason for rejecting it in the third. Ibit here Tu's, 
as will presently a})j)ear, the authors grc'at irror. IbuMC- 
quainted with the true meaning of tin; word 'as, he cmiceivml 
it as incajiable of becoming a nomiiiati\e to a \erb, as at or 
ati is di't'iued in Latin ; and he therefore immediately recurs 
to rHipsis. 

“ Lor this reason " (that is, because the vmb is imjjersonal), 
he proceeds to observi', ‘‘ analogy as well as usage favour this 
mode of expression, rJiv^ oad itiufis of' thr aarormoot won; (i^ 
Jollofcs, and not as f'oJloir''' 

How analogy favours this mode of expression, I am utti'ily 
at a lo.ss to conceivi*. 'Fhe gemual rule surely is, that to 
evi'i v verb there shall be a nominative, and that this nomina- 
tive shall be ex|uessed. unless its presence in some ])rcceding 
claus(' shall rmuler the repetition of it unnecessary. Ibit 
how is it consonant with analogy. Unit no nominative shall ap- 
pear; or that the supposed nominative shall not be found in 
any part of the sentence ? This .-surely is repugnant to analogy. 
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A ft‘w lato writers,” lif obsm t’s, “ Iiavo inc(insi<Ioratoly 
adopted this last form (as follow) tliroui;h a mistake oi' \\\c. 
construction.” lint, if the verb be nut impersonal, tlie error 
is liis, not theirs. I must obseivi*, likewise*, tliat from tlie^ 
manner in which the aiitlior I'xpresses himsell’, om* would 
naturally infer, that a few writers, eitlu*r contemporarv, e>r 
imnu'diately j)receding his own lime, had inconsiderately in- 
troduced a solecism into our lani;uag<‘. Wlnni he nifenal 
this observation, hi* siir(‘ly was not awan* tliat SiceU* ami 
Addison, nearly seventy yt'ars before' the ])ul)licatie>n of 
“ The Philoso])hy of Uheteiric," nsial the' plural form. “■ 'I'he 
most ('ininent t)f the kemied,” says Stet'h', “ are lilooiMiounds, 
which h‘ad the van, and are as Jallim ." —'I'afjt‘i\ No. (»*J. 
“ 'J'he words wen* tts jhlhur."'-- Ihid. No. KM. “'rin* words 
an* as Jnlhar'''- - AihUsoa^ Sprrfalot\ No. ol:}. 

“ For the sjime* re ason,” (‘ontinues he*, still |)re.smninj( the 
vi'rb to be impeiNonal, “we ou.i;'lit to say, ! sJtall naisidvr 
his rcHstuTs sa far oalfp as ntarenfs mij frinars ofadarf^ not 
vtUH'cnt. It is manifest,” lu* obser\a*s, ‘Mhat thei we)rd ce>//- 
flifitais in tlu; first case, and arasaras in thl^ se'cond, (‘annot 
seu've as nominati> es." 'I’his observation de*monstrates that 
the author’s arj^unient is founded in Ins ij^norama* of the real 
cliaracter of the word as. Tlu) most oxlraordinaiN part of 
his reasoning' feMlows. “ Kut,” says lie*, “if we ii^ive e-itlier 
siriitence another turn, and instead <ffas, say sar h as, tin.* veab 
is no longer im|)erse>ijal. I’ln? ]»rom>un sat h is the nomina- 
tive, whose; number is determined by its anti'cedenl. 'rims 
wi* must say, /hr// n rrr sach as Jhllmr ; sarh (f his rrtfsarrs 
on/// as coNrrnt anj frirnd'' 'J’his is truly an extraorelinary 
assertion. The; antecedent cenrelative term sarh can have; 
no connexion whatever with the suhseipient verb, but must 
agree with the princijial subject «)f discourse. Not only does 
analogy reepure this, but the usage of every language with 
which I am aeipiainted. If we say, l^rrsrrrrantia /ait tanla^ 
qaaN/iis rra( fan o'. Is rs/, qarat dirimas. I'a/is rs/^ qaalrm 
(ssr rrrdi/is. Jllw rrani coNdH innrs, qa<r srqaanfar, the 
antecedent correlative terms /ffa/a^ is, /a/is, d/tr, - have no 
connexion whal(;ver with the verb sin the .subsi'qiient clause, 
cm/, dirimus, errditis, .*irqniniiar. The truth of lliis oh- 
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s(;rvati(>H must bo siifficiontly ol)vious to every classical 
scliolar. 

Ibit to illustrate tlic extroine inaccuracy of the learned 
aullior’s o]finion, let us change the correlative terms, and say, 
“ [ will consider those censures only, which concern my 
friend.” In this sentence it will not be questioned that those 
and censures are in the objective case, under the government 
of the verb. And can it be doubted, if we say, “ 1 will con- 
sidm* such censuia s,” that censttres witli its concordant ad- 
jective are in thi) same case • It is impossible, I conceive, 
tf» make this ])lainer; but we sliall suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, if this should yet be deemed necessary, the ex- 
ample in question to 1)0 thus rendered in Ijatin, eas hint am 
rcj.rehensiones perpemlnm^ qittc (ul (uuienm menm tittinenL 
Now, w’bat should we think of his classical attainments wdio 
should contend that etts or reprehensiones is the nominative 
to the verb r If we revert them to the original tenans, and say, 
“ I will consider such of his c<‘nsures as concern my friend,” 
by wliat rule of grammar, by what ])rinci])le of analysis, can 
we suj)])os<‘ such to be tin* nominative to the* verb? Kor let 
me ask, what is he to consider? Is it not such censures!- 
And an* W(‘, contrary to every ])rinci])le of J-iiiglish grammar, 
to represent tlu^ objecjt or subject after an active verb, as in 
the nominalive case ? I'he absurdity is too^'inoiislrous for a 
mouuMifs consideration. 'Fhe very arguni(‘nt, therefore, by 
which the author defends his doctrine is founded in error, 
and involves an absurdity. Murray, as usual, ado])ts the 
ojiiniou of Cain])bell. 

If it should be inquired howwrv, an adverb or a conjunctive 
jiarticle, can be the nominative to a verb, it may be answered, 
that to whatever order of words we reduce this term, it was 
evidently at lirst what we denominate a pronoun ; and that 
it still so far retains its primitive character as to sup])ly the 
place t>f a nominative. It is of little moment by wdiat desig- 
nation it be called, if its character and real import are well 
understood, any inort? than it can be of consequence whether 
we call Unit a conjunction or a ])ronoun, ])rovid(‘d we know, 
that it is truly and essentially the same word in the same 
meaning wherever it occurs. 1 would observe, also, though 
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my limits will not ])ornnt ino to illustrato tlio principle, that 
lh()S(‘, wlio (Usa[)provo tlu* vorh sinmilar in tlio examples in 
question, may notwithstandiiii; admit it in sncli expressions 
as so far as, so lontj ns^ and all similar ])hraseolo;j:ies. 

“ To illustrate, and olteii to rorreet him, I havt‘ nn'ditated 
Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and consulted thi‘ 1‘t.llowini^ 
moderns.” — (fihhoit. 7h modiiaiv, whi'n a res^imen is as- 
sij^oied to it, as here, means io jdof^ fo rn}ilrin\ as, “lu‘ me- 
ditated designs against the state.*’ When it signilies in 
ponder, or fo reflect scriousjfp it should he tollowcd hy tlu; 
pr('])osition e;/, as, “ he meditates (ot the hnv ol’Clod ilay and 
night.” 

iMruoiMtir.TY. 

‘‘ Tlu'V lonn a ])roet;ssioii oi jiroci'ed the ]>alan(|nin of the 
ambassador." — Andersojds F.nihassy to (hi no. Hen* the venb 
to proeecft, or t/o Torn'ord^ is im])ro])erly nscul for to precede, 
or to (jo before. 

“ lie NvaNMul the sul)j(‘ct of his greatiu'ss.” — Dryden, “ 'To 
wa\e” is ])roperly ‘Mo movt; loosely,” and should be dis- 
lingnislK'd iVoni “to wane,” /. e. “to leave;” or “to (urn 
from.” — Ncc Shinneds Elt/m. 

‘ *Jt l ays on the tj^ile ; Jt laid on tlu' table.” 'Diis error is 
very common, and shonhl be carefully avoided. 'J’lu* verb 
to toy is an active' verb; ^ff il verb. When the 

sui>j(;ct nf <liscours(? is active, tlu; former is (o be; used; when 
the subject is neither activ<' nor ])assi\e,, the hitt(;r ought to 
be enqdoyed. 'J’hns, “ lu; lays down the liooh,” “ he laid 
down tlu; book,” when; tlu* notninativc; (;xj)resses an ag(;nt, or 
a person acting. “ 'i 'he bo<>k lies tiu ;re,” “ thebookl^y 
t here ,” where the; nominative expresses something, m.'itlier 
active, nor passive. W'hen we lu ar such exj)n*ssi()ns as 
these, “ h(‘ lays in bed,” “ he laid in lu‘d,” a questiioi naturally 
occurs, what dAes lu; lay .* *whaT\li(l lu' lay : 'bhis question 
demonstrates the im])ropri(*ty of the ex]uessions. 'J’he (;rror 
has originated, partly in an athu tiul delica<*\ , rejecting the 
verb “t«» lie,” as being synonymous with the verb “to tell a 
falsi'liood wilfully,” and jiarlly from the identity of the <mu; 
verb in the ])resent with the other in the pn tente tense ; 
thus, “ lay;' “ laid,” “ laid ;” “ lie,” “ A///,” “ lain.” 
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“ JIk; cliilrl was overlain.” The participle, for the reason 
now ^iven, should be orerlnid. 

“ It has be(Mi uiy brother you saw in the theatre, and not 
my cousin.” "J’his use of the jneterite defniite is, f believe, 
eonlinod to Scotland, where, in colloquial languajj;e, it is very 
common. 'J'ho Scots enqdoy it in those cases, in wdiich an 
hini^dishman uses (‘ith(‘r the pretente indefinite, or the verb 
si<^nhl\in«' necessity. Thus, in the ])recedinj< instance, an 
I'inglislinian w'ould say, “ it must lutre Iron my brother, you 
saw in the theatn\” 

W ithout liaviiij^ attend<‘d to this, we will be at a loss in 
umhn standing .several iiassaj^es in the classics.” — Blnir's 
/.n-fifn‘s. “ In the Latin lanj^uage, there an; no two tvords 
we would more readily take to be synonymous, than a mare 
and tlHif/erey — Ih. This error occurs frequently in lllair. 
In the fornn'i* example it should bo shatty and in the latter 
sJtnahL (See ]». t)S,) 

An (UTor, the reversi' of this, occurs in the following 
])assjige. ‘‘ 'riiere is not a girl in town, but l(‘t her havi^ lier 
will, in going to a mask, and slu* shall dress like a slit'p- 
hcrdi'ss.” ” N/>cc/^//cr, No. t). It should be, .s7/c iriit. 'J’he 
author intended to signity mt‘re futurity ; instead (»f W'hich ho 
has e\])vessed a command. 

“ lie rase the price of bread last we(*| v.” Here mvc, the 
])reterd(? ol the neutcT verb to me, and, therefon.', unsusce])- 
lible of a regimen, is ungrammatically joim'd with an objec- 
ti\e case, instead of raised, { hr. ])reterite of the active verb 
to raisr. 'J'his error, therefori*, involves a solecism, as well 
as an imjiroprietv. 

Doijs tin* ju ice of bread raise* thk w eek ?” I bis error is 
the converse of the former, the active verb being here; used 
instead of the neuter. I’he question, W’hat does it raise } 
shows the impro|)rioty of the exjiression. It ought tr) be, 
'' l>o <^ the price of bread rise this w eik?” J'liese vmbs, 
like the \crb to laj/ and to tie, are very t>flen confounded in 
vulgar use. 

“ It would be injurious to the character of Prince Maurice, 
to supj)Ose, that he would demean himself so far, as to be 
concerned in those anonymous pamphlets.” — ft 'atsoiis Bhitip 
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JU. Here the verb 1o domau}, whwh sij^nilies “ to behave,” 
is used as equivalent to the verb h) drbast\ or ‘‘ to degrade.” 
1’his im])ro|)riety is now, I beliew, alniosi I'liiirely eonliued 
to Scotland; it has, tlierefore, been ranked in tlu* imnil)er of 
Scotticisms. “ I demean myst‘ll‘" is equivah'iit to “ I beliavo 
myself;” and in tliis siatse tho auth(n- last (|iioti*d has, in 
another ])as.sage, vi'vy properly used it. “ Such of the? 
^lorosco(’s might remain, who, for any considerable time, de- 
meaned thcms<?lvt*s as Christians." — Udd. 

C’onsiderable arrears Ix'ing now resting to the soldiers.” - 
Ihid. “ nesting,” which is equivaliMit to “ Ix ing (jiiii t,” or 
“ remaining,” is, in the sensi‘ in which it is here emphu'ed, a 
rank Scotticism: it should b(‘, “ due," or owing.” 

“ The reason will be accounted for h(U’>»aftt‘r ."- !l in lnirlon. 
Accounled Jhr is here imi}ro|)erlv used for asuitpi od. “ 
accotiut for a n^ason ” is ** to account for an a<‘c ount.” 

“ Ibit no evidcMice is admitted in the house ol‘ lords, tlfis 
being a distinct jurisdiction, which dinius it considmably 
from these instances.” — Hhtchatone. 'riu; \(‘rb lo dijl'vv is a 
neut(U’ verb, and cannot admit a n'giiiuMi. 'I’lie author has 
imj)ro])erly used it in an active sense, for 'Ho mak(; to ditfer.” 
It should he, “by which it dilfers,” or, “ which makes it 
diiler consi(h rabl\ ir(»m these. inst:mc(‘s.” ^ 

•' 'rill* ( rror licrc invoixed suL!i:csts ;i few i)l)'*iTV;iti(iMs, wliicli it nj;iy 
l)c Id ntltT, (MHUTi’iiiiig tlx* (li>^till^tiv^• oliararU r dI’ activr .111(1 ikmUit 

vcrb<. .A neuter \erl) hiis been iletiiuMl to l»e tb;it, wbich (leiiDl(“» neither 
.loing nor suffering. An active* v<*rb, as its name import'*', (li'note**, tb.it 
the subj('ct is doing >omelbing. .10101*^011, bowcv(;r, in bis Dictionary, 
irives e\eiy active verb tlx* desi«riiaf ion of wcw/r v, unless fiillou'cd by an 
nbjecfi\e case, that is, mile**" the object or .sulject. of tlx* .action be* (*x- 
])L‘'Ssed. In the tbllowiixj in^f.ince**, for ex.imple, be con''iders tin* verbs 
as neuter. “ 'I’ i" >nr(*, that ll^.•my nails: ’ “ -o Idntnlr; and '•lie made 
the c.'inu*l> (frinit aUo-” “if \on plant \sbere ‘'a\a;ji'‘s ;ire;’’ “the pri(.*st,s 
icnrli for liire:’ “nor feel bim wlx-re lx* sfrncl/* “ tlxy tb;it sn/r in 
tears, sb.dl rraj) in jD\.'’ ’rbe>e arc a few out of nnmbericf-s exampl«'*., 
wliirb might lx; [irodix'ed. Indeed, .lolni'-oiiN idoa seem^ to be, a.s lias 
been just now ol>'('r\ed, that the \erb must be rejarded as nentor, nnlo'.s 
fblbnvcd by an nbjictive ca'C. 'Mii** is cert.-iinly .'i 'jnMt iii.'ic' nr.icy, and 
tends to introdiKx; perjdcxiiy and confn-ion. lli'‘\erb >nr< ly dix--, not 
the le<s dcxiole action, bec.iu-e it expn-'-es it ;ilj’*obitelv, or bcc:in''e tlx* 
subject acted upon is not p.irticnlarlv specified, fii the examples tiow 
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In order to liiivc tljis project reduced to practice, there 
seems to want iiolhin^^ more, than to ])nt those in mind,” &c. 
— Sn i//. ] fen*, “ to want,” that is, “ to need,” “ to require,” 

is improperly us<,*d for “ to he wanting,” “ to l)e required,” 
“ t() l)e wanted ” It slionld he, “ tluire seems to he nothing 
wanting.” I’lie verb to tnotl was frequently em])loyed hy 
Po])e and Swift in the si nse in which we Ikuc find it. .Tohn- 
son, likewise, in one or two passagirs, has adoj)ted the* same 
usage, thus, “ there had nev(*r wanted writers to talk occasion- 
ally of Arcadia and Str(q)hon.” — /J/'e of Phillips. l>ut in 
this sens(; it may now lu* deemed ohsolescent, if not entirely 
obsolete. 

'J’ht) read(U’ will here ])crmit me to observe, that there is 
an idiom in our language, respecting th<‘ use of active for 
passive v(‘rhs, which seems worthy of attention, and whicli 
I do not recollect to hav(‘ seen remark(‘d by any of oyji* gram- 

it !)(’ wtieri wo sa\ hr filrurky that hr was 

<»r when wo say, thru fhaf sow shall rrap^ will it ho ntlinnoil that Ihnf are 
lint aoli'cV '1 liis would ho to lainfoniid di>tiiiolinii‘i not nu'rolv ao- 
know lodi'i'd in (hoory, and ado)'t(Ml in do/initinn, hnt alsn i'oundod in the 
vory natnro of thinufs. 'Phis nialtiT, 1 oonooivo, may la* shortly t*x- 
|»lainotl, and M'ly oa-ily undor>tood. It i> admittod hy ovory iirammarian, 
that an aotivo vi’rh donotos, that iho sulijoot i**. actin':, and that a nontor 
vorb si^nifios tluit tho suhjort is in’ithor doin:; nor sulloring. Now, of 
activi’ vorhs thoro arc* two kinds, traiisifivi* and intraiisitivo. 'Mn* latter 
is that wliioli donotos immanont action, or that which does not pass iVoin 
tlio agont tt) any thin«: oNo, as, I walh. / ran. 'frau'^itivc vorhs aro such 
as donotc* that, tho action passes from tho a;.:onr to sonn'thin^ acted upon, 
as, “ llf’clor woundi'd him," “ (’ain slow his hrolhor.” lint tho suhjoct 
to whivdi tho onortry passes, may not ah\a>s ho o.\pros>od; the verb, 
liowCvor, is nut the loss active. Whether we say, “ tlio drnininer heals 
his drum,” or “ the drummer beats ev<*ry day,” it surely will not he con- 
temled, that tlu re is lo>s of action impli>'d in the one ca-'O than in the 
other. The reader then is requested to observe, that it is not necessary 
to the active transitivi* verb, that the subject acted upon should he ox- 
pn'sst'il. 'rile active verb may predicate of its subji'Ct nieri'ly the action 
ijenerally and ahstdutely, as, “ he reads in tlie lll(>rnin^.^ and writes in the 
evenini:;’' »»r with the action may he expressed the subject or object, as, 
“he reads llorm'r in the mornin^^ and writes Utters in the evonini:;’’ or 
the object or subject may he implied, and not expresst d, as, “the 
drummer heats at ni^flu," namely, his drum. Hut in all tlioso cases, the 
verb is equally aetivo. 
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inariafis. In tlio liuif^uaj^es of antiquity, llio ilistinclion Ix?- 
twocn active and ))iissive was strictly obsi rvcd ; but in Mnu;- 
lisli the active is ire([ucnt]y cni])loyctl lor tlu* passive voice. 
Of tins remarkable iilioin numberless examples ini^ht be ])ro- 
duced ; but the lew followin^: will sufUct*. 'I'lius wi' say, 
“ tb^e^igcntcnct^^ “ t be wine (Irinka bars lu” “ 

c«/^4#«!sily “ tbe a]^ples m/ liani,'"*' tl jjLjjrinn hvitts to ar ms,'* 
“ t be meta l uot Tl!' ^Vrt l!^' these e\am])li‘s, iln‘ subjix't 
clearly IS acted u})on ; tbe verb, tbererore, must, be considered 
as having a passive signification. It is almost nnmicessary 
to observe, that this phraseology should be avoided, when- 
ever it is likely to creat(! ambiguity. 

“J<ead me f'ortli in thy truth, ami h‘arn me.’' - /AW,: nf' 
Common Pnn/or, Psal. x\v. Tin' veil) to loom tbrmerl\ d(^- 
noted, either to teach,” or to acquire knowledge.” In tbe 
roriner sense it is now ol»solete. It should th(‘relbre be, 
“ load me forth in tliy truth, and iiutrh me,” 

“ Jhevcnt us, 0 Lord, in all our doings by tby most 
gracious favour .” — Itnok o/' Common Pnnjor. “ lie had pre- 
vented lh(! hour, because we iiiighl hav(‘ the whoh* ilay before 
us.” — Ihicon. 'Die veil) to jurrmf^ as signifying “ to go be- 
Ibre,” or “ come befon*,” is now obsolet(.‘. 

“ I’here was no longer any doubt, that the king was de- 
termined to wreck liis resentimmt on all eonceriud.” -/I nt- 
son's Pliilii) / /. 

'J'hey not only wrecked their vengeance on tin? living, 
but on tin* aslic's of the dead heretics.” — llvnnjs Hvihnn, 
ller (5 the vmb to //mV,-, or ‘‘to destroy, by dashing r)n 
rocks,” is improjierly useal for “ to wreak,” or “ t«) diseliarg(.‘.” 
In the last example tlie adverbs not onhf are improjierly 
])laced. It should be, “ they wreaked their vengeanc(j not 
only,” &c. 

“ We outrun our jnesent income, iifit doubting t») disburse 
ourselves out of the jirofits of soiih' lutnni plan.’- •Aditistot. 
“ To disburse,” or “ to expend money,” is here improperly 
used for to reimburse,” or “ to re])ay.” 

And wrungbt a great miracle confbnn tr) tliat (if iIk; 
apostles.'’ — Haron . 

“ I’lie last is tbe most simple, and the nn^st perfect, as 
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being conform to the nature of knowledge.” — HitUoii's In- 
vpslif/aliony vol. i. p. (M:3. Conform^ here used for conform- 
able, is, in tliis sense, deemed a Scotticism. 


SECTION V. 

Tin: ADVKKn. 

BAllBAUIbM. 

“ EniKNOsiiiP, a rare tiling in princes, more rare between 
jirinces, that so holily was observed to the last, of those two 
excellent men.” — Sahiet/ on Gorernmenl. Ilolilf/ is obso- 
letti. 

“ J’hiquire, what be the stones, that do easili(;st melt.” — 
Havon. 'J'lie aclverb easihj is not compared, — sec ]). 70. 
Hasiflest is, theri'fore, a barbarism. 

“ 'I’heir wonder, that any man so near Jea nsahan should be 
a stranger to what had jiassed there, tluar acknowledgment 
1.0 one they met accidiaitly, that iIk'v believed in this jiro- 
])het,” <S:c. — GinnuUan. Stceh* has Ik re used accidentlf/^ for 
arcif/enfal/}/. 'J1ie forima* is a barbarism, and its dori\ation 
is nqmgnant to analogy. 

“ I'lK-atli may she cmliirc tlu* flinty street, 

To tr( iul tlu'in with her tender feelini; feet.” — Shahspt'arc, 
('neafb is now obsoh.'te, and may tlnaefore be deemed a bar- 
iiarism. 

“ In northern eliine, a valVons knij^lit 
Did wliilom kill liis hear in fijilit. 

And wonml a Mddler.” — Hudibras. 

Whilom is now entirely disused. 'J'he adverbs trhilcre, erat, 
and ])erhaps also anon, may be ranked in the class of bar- 
barisms. 

“ And this attention gives ease to the ])erson, because the 
clothes appear un.stiidily graceful .” — W itHstonec raft's Ori- 
tftnal Stories. The word anstndihj is barbarous, and its 
mode of derivation contrary to analogy. 

jioi.l ri-^M. 

“ Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often 
infirmities.” Often, an adverb, is here iinnronerlv used as 
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an acliect i^, in accovdanco with tlu* siihstaiilivo infinniiit's;’ 

“ W 0 may cast in siicli st‘otls and })niu*i))li‘S, as wc jud^c 
most likely to take soonest and ^leepest root." llei'i*, as in 
the ]>vocedinj; example, the adverb “ stjoni'st" is nsi'd as an 
adjective ; lor the connexion is “ sooftrsf root," and “ 
root." Now, we cannot say “.soon root," the Ibriner t(Min 
bein;^ incapable of qnalilVin^- tin* latter; nor can W(‘, there- 
fore, say, “.vor>//c.v/ root." It oni»'ht to be “tin* earliest and 
the deepest root.” 

“ Alter tliese wars, of which tliey Iiop(‘ Ibr a soon and . 
prosperous issue.” Souh issttr is another exain])le of the] 
santi^ error. 

“His lordsliij) inveighed, with st'verity, aj^ainsl the con- 
duct of the then ministry." Here ///e/z, the a«lverb (‘(jiiivaleiit 
to (tf thill fim(\ is solecistically (‘inplovc'd as an adjectivi^, 
aj'i’eeing with iiiiiiisfr}/. 'i’his mTor s<*i‘ms to j^ain {.;rotind ; 
it should therefore be vi;j;ihintly o]>pos(‘d, and carefully 
avoided. “ riie ministry of that tiim*," W(udd lx* correct. 

“ He tells thcMiJ, that the timtJ shotdd coirn*, that the* temph^ 
should be gracixl with the ])re.sence of th(; Mosias." H(‘n! 
that is incorrectly used (‘<»r irhi ii, i. (\ “ at which lime the 
teinjde should be j,o*accd." 

IMrKOPKN.rV. 

“ lly lettiu's, dated the third of May, ^^e learn that the 
West India lleet arrived safely." Ileni siilcti/ is impro])erl> 
used for sa/r. 'riie adverb is ccpiivalent to “in a sah‘ man- 
ner;" and when it is said, “that the fleet arriveal it 

signifies that the manner ol* tin* arrival, rather tlian the flec't 
itself, was sale* or fi(*e from accident. If I say, “ In? carried 
tin; ]Kircel as safely as ]»o.ssible," it implies merely his 
att(;ntion to the manner of carryinj^ it; but this does not in- 
fallibly exclude accident; for I may add, “but h(] unluckily 
fell," or, “ be was unfortunately thrown down, and the t^lass 
was broken.” iiut if 1 say, “ he carried it as safe as possibh;,” 
or, “ he carried it safe," it implies that it came safe, or escajxal 
all accidents. We .should, therefore, say “ that the West 
India fleet arrived safe." Jn disajzproving the i.-xpression, 
“ he arrived sii/elt/^' I concur with Haker; but tin; judicious 
reader will perceive, that my reason for reprehending^ it, does 
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not entirely coincide with his. The author‘’s words are these : 
“ If a man says, tliat he arrived safidv’ or in a safe manner, 
he se<;ms to sii])|)().s(,*, tliat there is danger ol some imscTTanco 
in arriving. J5nt wliat danger is there to be ajiprehended in 
the circumstance of* arriving? 'JImj danger is only during the 
journey, or voyagt; ; in the arrival there is none at all. The 
])ro])er way of sp(!alving is, therefore, ‘ I arrived safe,’ that is, 
‘having escaped all the dangers of the jiassage.’” 

“ The ]>oor woman carri(*d th(mi to the person to whom 
they were directcal ; and wlien fiady Cathcart recovered her 
.liberty, she ri‘ceivrd Ian- diamonds safely.” It should be, 
“she received her diamonds safe.” 

iMTors lihe tlu^ one on which I have now animadverted, 
frecpitmtly arise from a desire to avoid tin? op|)Osite mistake; ; 
I mean the improper use of the adjective for tin* adverb. — 
^Vc iitfir r, Nofr 1(). lienee many, when they cnn- 

])loy sucli ]ihrast‘()logies as I hav(* here ex(‘ni])lirn‘d, eonceivt; 
that they express themselves with the strictest accuracy, thus 
verifying the poe.t’s oliservalion, 

“ III vitiuiii ilurit t ulpa* Inga, si caret aitc.'' 

Ill ordc;r to avoid this (MTor, it should be rt'inembered, that 
many Knglish verbs, while lht‘y aflirni some action, passion, 
or state; ol' the subject, fre<iuently ser\(‘ as a co]>ula, coinu'ct- 
ing the subject wdth another jiredicate. J’his is ,one of those 
idioms, in the grammar of our language, wliich demand tlu; 
jiarticular attention of tlie classical scholar. For, thougli an 
acquaintance with the learned languages will not seduce him 
into an improptw use (if an adjective for the adverb, it imiy, 
as in the exaiii])le now before us, betray him into the converse 
error. And I am inclined to think, that from a propensity 
almost irresistibh; in the clas.sical scholar to assimilate our 
language wdth the Latin tongue, our lexicographers have de- 
signated many of our w’ords as adverbs, wliich arc strictly ad- 
jectives. When it is said, for examjde, “ it goes hanl,” John- 
son considers hard as an adverb. Vet when wc say, “ it goes 
contrary,” hi* considers vaairanj as an adjective. Tliere ap- 
pears to mo to he more of cajirice than of reason, more of 
preju4Jcx.^iUi of truth, in this classification. Loth w’ords, 1 
am persuaded, belong to one and the same species. Nay, I 
Viiflit vcntinv to assert, that no person, who had studied the 
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principles of tlu>Hii.y:lisli lant'uai^e, and of lliat only, would 
pronounce the one lo be an advcul), and tlie otlu'r au adjec- 
tive. It is to be observed, likewise, ibat we Imve ibe n‘^ular 
at}ve^]L>#i/.aiv////,to, y^pre iiianner. When, we say, be 

reasoned eoncerniny; the rule/’ we ar^iu'd respeeyini; ^lie 
fact,"’ he lives accovdin^^ to nature,” is there not soinethiu*^ 
extremely arbitrary and un]>hiloso])hical, in calling" cntu'cnuiHf 
a })reposition, accordintf a pve])ositi<>n, followed bv /o, but 
properly a ])artici]de, and / c.vy^cc ////// a ])arliei|)le r Are not all 
the three ])artici])l('s ? \'(‘t Johnson has classed tluan, as I 

have now nKnitiinii'd. lint thi; farther illnsiralion of tliis sub- 
ject would lead us into a held much too lar^e for the limits of 
the pres(‘ut treatise*. \\ e nnist then lore rt‘\ert to our primary 
observation, in whicli wt* cautioned llu* reader ai^ainst liar ini- 
j)ro})(T use of tin' adjective for the ad\(‘rb. It should ])e re- 
membered that, wlien it is intt'ud(‘d to ])redicale something; 
of the subject, besich,* the attribute of the vj-rb. the adjective 
should b(5 employed ; bttt, when it is iutimded to <‘Xpress 
imu’ely sonu! modification (»!’ tlie attribnh^ of the terb, we 
should tlnm use the adv(*rb. J'he ditrereiKM* may lx? illus- 
trated by th(‘. followinjjf (‘xamjjlos. W'hen (instivns says to 
his troo]»s, “ your limbs tread Ni, porous and your bn^ists Ixsal 
hi^h,” lie ])redieates with tiie act of tn adin;^ their j)hysical 
strength ; but had la* said, your limbs tread viyjoroiisly,” it 
would merely modify their treadin;^, and express an act, not 
a constitutional habit, 'rhe saim* distinction mav be made 


between sayin^^ nilli .Anioldus in ilie same ]day, “the tear 
ri»lls grae(‘ful down his visage,” aiid tlie U'ar rolls graec,*- 
fnlly.” Jdie former ]»redicates grace of the tear itself, the 
latter merely of its rolling. AMien we .say, “he looks sly,” 
we mean he has the look or the appearaiici* oj being a .sly 
man; wben it is sai<l, “la; looks slyly?” signily tliat In^ 
assumes a sly look. When we say, “it tastes good,’* we 
alhrm that the subject is of a good (piality, wlietin r the taste 
be jdeasaut or uujdeasant ; if we say, “ it ra.stes w(dl,‘‘ wr 
alhrm the taste of it to be pleasant. 

“ The manner of it is thus.” J'be adverb f/ttts means“ in 
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of^it is lln^i is n “ This much is 

curtain.” ]>uttur, “ thus inucli,” or “ so mucli.” 

“ It is a Ion;? time since 1 hav<i htuoi du voted to your in- 

y^ i ^ t ‘Slup ^i^ n \vlnc]i tiii io.” Thu ux|irussiou iiiij^ht hu con- 
striiud into a inuaninj' thu ruvursu of tliat wliich is intendud, 
ini|)lyin|f, that iIhj attacliinent had ccasc'd for a long time. It 
should he it is a long time since I hecamu devoted .” or “ it 
is a long tiim;, that 1 have I mcii dev oted to your inter est.” 

” It is equally the same.” AV/z/yy//// is here redundant; it 
ought to he, “it is the saiii(‘.” 

“ \Vhenev(n’ 1 call on him, he always iiiqiiires for you.” 
Whvurvir means “at what tiling soevc'r,” “always when,” 
or “as oiten as;” ithrai/s, therefore, is n^fhindant. 

“ They will not listen to the voic(i of the charmer, charm 
he iKiver so wis(‘ly.” iVzvzT is hen? im])ro})(;rly used for cn^r. 
It ought to he,“ ( harm lu* ever so wisidy ;” that is, ''^htHrcrcr 
or Jtotr wisrh/ .sorrar, he may eliarm.” 

“ And (iveii in those ehaiaeteristieal jiortraits, on which he 
has lavished all the decorations of his style, he is seddom or 
evm- misled.” — S/rfcdrf's /Jj? o/' Uohvrlsfm, This error is 
the couversi* of the fonm'r. It ought to he, “ seldom or 
never;” that is, “seldom, or at no tiuu\” “ Seldom or ev(;r” 
is equivalent to “ seldom or always,” or to “ seltlom or at any 
lime expressions evidently inq>ro]H'r. 

“Whether thou he my son or not.” — l>ihh\ “Whether 
you will keep his commandments, or no.” I5(»th these jihrase- 
ologit's are in use ; hut I am iuelim‘d to agree with those 
grammarians, who ])r('fer llu^ former, as more con.sisient with 
thi^ ellipsis - “ Whether thou he, or he not.” “ \Vhether you 
will ke(‘]> his '•ommandments, or will not ke('|>. 

“ Some years aftm* being released from prison, hy reason 
of his consummate knowledge of civil law, and military 
affairs, ht' was soon exalted to the supreme power." TIkj first 
clause of this sentence is amhiguoiis ; for the sentence may 
im])ly, cither that he gained th(‘ siqirmnac y, some years after 
he was released from pri.sou, that jieriod being left iudetermi- 
yate ; tjj; that vears after a tiine^previuusly mcntio netl, 

iip u’.'X Vidi'nsrd from anil attained flu* chu'r iWlwi^ 
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The latter being the authors nieauing, it ought to be, 
some yvsivs after tar rds being released iVoni prison.'’ An- 
other ambiguity is here involved by iin])roper arrangement ; 
for, as the sentence stands, it is somewhat doubtfid, wlie- 
tlier his consummate knowledge was the cause of liis re- 
leasement, or the cause of hi.s elevation. 'I'his error, Iiow- 
ever, belongs more to the rhetoric ian, tlian tin* grammarian. 
The French term this ambiguity, ‘‘ conslructiiin louche,” or 
a sqitinfitti/ eotisirurtioa. 

The following error consists in wrong collocation : “ 'flie 
Celtibcri in Spain l)orro>ved tliat name from tbii Ch'lta' and 
Iberi, from whom they w^ere jointly descendt'd.” Jointly, 
with whom? It should be, “from whom (the (h*lta* and 
Iberi) jointly they were descended.” 

“ And the (iuakers seem to approach nearly the only re- 
gular body of Deists in the universe, the literati, or the dis- 
ciples of Confucius in China.” -- Ihtmes L'ssatfs. 'Fhe adverb 
nearly^ which is s} nonynious with ahaost^ is here im}»roj»erly 
used for uear\ It shoidd b(% approach near, 

“Tliis is the Leviathan, from whence the terrible wits of 
our ago are said to borrow tluur weapons.” - A'/c///. From 
is here redundant; trhvace, denoting “ from which plac(‘.” 

“ An ancient author ])rophesies from h(uu; e.”— 

Here a similar impropriety is involved. It should b(> hetjf c, 

r/iT we can iilfer our conipl.iints, 

Itchokl him procut uith his 

A>r, a contraction for ccc/*, which is synonymous with aln at/Sy 
and also nl any time, is liuro iuij)r<)]ti!rl v usi il for ere or tie/’ore. 

In the two following jmssages, llierc a|>|n;ars to iik; to he 
a similar error; “Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken.” ~yM/e. “ 1 was set np from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning, or ever tlie eurtli was.”- Ihul. 

“ And, as there is now never a woman in I'.ngland, I hope, 
1 may talk of women without olfenec.’ - Steele. 

“ lie spake never a word.” — liiOlc. 

» In justice to ttii.src.si.pctablc sect, it is iticiinibeatoi. me to olhscrvo, 

thattlie Quakers are not Deists, nor does tlicir religious creed ai-i.ruacli 
to Deism. 
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This usage of the word never,” is now, I believe, entirely 
confined to the vulgar. 

As for conflagrations and great droughts, they do not 
merely dispeojilc and d(;stroy.” — Bacon, Merely is here used, 
as it is uniformly by Bacon, and very frequently by Shak- 
s])canj, for entirely. In this sense, it is obsolete; and it now 
signifies purely^ ahnply^ only, noihiny more Ihan. From in- 
attention to this, the ])assage, now quoted, has been corrupted 
in several editions. I'liey have it, “ do not merely dispeople, 
but destroy,” conveying a sentiment very different from what 
the author intended. 


SECTION VI. 

THK PREPOSITION. 

SOLKCISM. 

Who do you speak to ? ” Here llie jneposition is joined 
with the nominative, instead of the objective ease. It shoul d 
be, wliom do you speak to or *Uo wl icmLllo ^y oii spea k?” 
To who is a solecism. 

“ l ie talked to you and I, of this matter, some days ag o.” 
It sh ould be , ** t o you and that is, to you,and to me.” 

“ N»)w Margaret’s curst* is fallen u])on our heads. 

When she exclaim'd on Hastings you and 1.” 

SkaJixpeare, 

It ought to be, “on Hastings and wc,” the pronouns 
being under the government of ihv. prejiosition understood. 

“ Neither do I think, that anything could Iw more enter- 
taining, than the story of it exactly told, with such observa- 
tions, and in such a spirit, style, and manner, as you alone 
are capable of performing it.” This sentence is extremely 
faulty. ^ “ 'lo perform a story ” is not biiiglish ; and the rela- 
lative clause is ungrammatical, the preposition being omitted. 
It should be “ ]ierforming it in,” which would be gramma- 
tically correct, but inelegant, as well as improper. It would 
be better expressed thus, “ in that spirit, style, and manner, 
in which you alone are capable of narrating it.” 

“ Notwithstanding of the numerous panegyrics on the an- 
cient English liberty.” — Hume's Essays. The error here in 
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the use of the preposition after notu'iihsfmulhKjy is, I holieve, 
peculiar to Scotland. XoftrU/ishuHfhfi/ is a conipoinul word 
of the same import as ttof prereniimj. 'rhe j>[rammatical con- 
struction therefore is, “the mimcrtnis })am‘j;yrics notwitli- 
standing,” that is, “ not hindering,*’ noun and the ]>arti- 
ciplc being in the absolute ca.se. ^ 0/*reiuh*rs the e\prt‘.ssion 
solecistical. 


LMlMlOrUirTY. 


“ If p olicy can p revail upon force." Here nyo n 

is improperly list'd lor orot\ To prrrttt/ iw, is “ to per - 



siuuuii:i. —^^pf'cfftfor. If the ellip.sis be supplied, the .sen- 
Tence *f5rucceds thus : “ The greatest masters of critical learn- 
ing differ, one differs among anotln.T." I lore the prepositiem 
among, vvliicli im])lie.s a number, or a plurality, is joined to 
a term'.signifrcant of unity. It ought to, be^ from one an- 
other;" that is “ one from another," or “differ among them- 


“ I intended to wait of von this tnorning.” Tlie prcposi- 

u 2 
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tion of is here improperly used for on. We say to ‘wait on^ 
not to wait of 

“lie knows nothing on it.” This is a vile vulgarism for 
“ he knows nothing of it.” 

“ He is now iinieh al tomfl jlio To is here im- 

properly used instead of for. “ Altered to the better,” may, 
I believe, be deemed a Scotticism. It ought to be, “ he is 
altered for the better.” 

Ambiguity is sometimes produced by putting the preposi- 
tion in an improper place. “ A clergyman is, by the militia 
act, ^exempted from both serving and contributing.” This, 
though intended to t^xpress different njteanjipg, st^j^tly im- 
plies, that he is not obliged both to serve and to contribute, 
but does not exclude his liability to do the one, or the 
other. If we say, “he is exempted both from serving and 
contributing,” we express an exem])tion from both. 

“ Such of my readers, as have? t LAiialiJ o f fine w riting.” — 
Addison's S/wd. “ To have a taste of a tiling,’" is “ to feel 
how it afU'cts the sensitive or j)erce])tive faculty;” “to have 
a taste for a thing,” is “ to relish its agreeable qualities ; ” 
“ to have a taste in a tiling,” wliich is the expression used by 
Addison in the same ])aper, is “ to have a discriminative 
judgment in examining the objc’ct.” The first expression is 
incorrect, as not conveying his meaning. 

Swift, speaking of Alarlborouglfs dismission from 
queen’s ministrv, as a bad reijuital of liis public services, 
.“..If stranger should hear these furious outcries of 
i ngratitude against ou r gmieral, he would be apt to 
. &cr One would luiturally conclude from the author s ex- 
pression, that iMarlborough, and not the nation, w-as charged 
with ingratitude. He should have said, “ingratitude towards 

the sword in a nrcsent fr gp^ broth er 

This is a very common colloquial Scotticism, and occurs 
occasionally in written language. T he_sword was not re- 
'•rib’ll!' '*ii h’*i . 

In the use of priqiositions, a distinction is properly made 
between tbeir literal and figurative meaning. “ Wit,” says 
Shakspearo, “ depends on dilatory time.” Here the verb is 


our gener al.” 

^ I r e^vqd 
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eiDployed figiiraiively, and the idea involved in the primitive 
meaning is dismissed. 

“ From i^ilded roofs depending lamps display.” — Dri/doi. 

Here the verb is used in its literal ac*ce])tation, denoting “to 
hang,” and is followed, therefore, by 

To the same purpose it has been remarked by (.'amid^dl, 
that t he verb “ to found,” used l iterally, is followed by on 
prefeiliCTy^' to “ the house was "founded o/Pa roe k r^ 

I mt^ employed metapiioWaliy, better loll oW-(l by ///, 
as, “ dominion is founded in grace. ” 

T^cre is no need /or you r assistances” It should lx ?, 
“ of' voura^^^iktaiiee .” W(^ say, “ occasion /?);*,” and “ neeil 
0/7 j\eed /or may likewise be prononne(‘d a Scotticism, 
as, [ believe, this phraseology is seldom or never used by 
English writers. 

“ For, what chiefly deters the sons of sci(‘nce and jdiilo- 
sophy front reading the llible, atid profiting of lliat lecture, 
but the stumbling-block of absolute inspiration r” — (tnidrs. 
“ To profit of” is a (iallicism ; it should be, “ profiting by.” 


SECTION Vll. 

Tin: (ONJONCTION. 

SOLICISM. 

“A SYSTKM of theology, iinolving such absurdities, can lx* 
maintained, I think, by no rational man, much less by so 
learned a man as Itim.” ConjuncTions liaving no goveni- 
nicnt, tlp^-^word ou^ht not to he joined with _a n ohic-etive 
casc^ It should he, “ so learned a man as //c>” jJie verb^ /.y 

“ Tell the cardinal, t hat I unde rstand ]>oetry bfrtl(!r than 
— SmoUeit, A ccordiiig tinbe grammatieal consirnction 
of the latter clause, it means, “ I understand potjtry l)ett(;r, 
than I understand him.” This, however, is not tlx; sentiment 
which the writer intended to convey. The clause shfxdd 
proceed thus, “ I understand poetr y bettcr^h aiLAt^;” that is, 
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than he understands i t.” Those, who contend for -the use 
i)ian as a |n*c*i>o.sition, and justify the* pliraseology whicdi 
is hero cousin od, must at least admit, that to construe thmi^ 
as a prcjiosition, creates ambiguity. Thus, when it is said, 
you think liini handsomer than it would be impossible 
to d(?termino whether the meaning is, “ you think him hand- 
somer than I think him,” or “ you think him handsomer than 
you think me.” , . . 

“ There is nothing itiore ])leases mankind, as to have others 
1(3 admire and praise their performances, though they arc 
never so trivial.” ll(*re there are two errors:” 'J'he Compara- 
tiv(3 won* is Ibllowc'd by </.v, instead of than; and the adverb 
Hover is ini])ro]u;vly used for over. “ How trivial sri WerV’ 
4t should be, “ 'J'here is nothing that pleases mankind more, 
tlian,” &c. 

Cknijiinctions having no government, the scholar, desirous 
to avoid tnror, slmuld cavefully observe, whether the ])redicate 
be ajiplieable to tlie two subjects, connected by the conjunc- 
tion, or to speak nion*. generally whether the two nouns be 
dependent on the same verb or prcjiosition, exjiressed or 
understood. “ The lover got a woman of greater fortune 
than her he had missed.” — Addison, Gnardinn. This sen- 
tence, if not acknowledged to be ungrammatical, is at least 
inelegant, 'riie pronoun .'ihould havt; been introduced. If 
than lie considered as having tin* ])ower of a preposition, the 
charge of solecism is precluded; but if th<in be a conjunc- 
tion, he should have said, ‘‘ than she, whom he had missed.” 
Tor, as liOwth observes, there is no ellijjsis of the verb //<?/, 
so that tlu^ pronoun her caniujt be under its government. 
'J'he meaning is not, “ The lover got a woman of greater 
fortune, than he got her, whom he missed,” for this would be 
a contradiction, but “ of greater fortune, than she was.” In 
like manner, in the following passage : 

*• Nnr ho|H’ to bo iiiyhcll’ less miserable, 

Bv what I seek, but others to make 
Snell as — Milton. 


Ik’ntley says, that it sliould be tno. We concur with Dr. 
Lowth in rejecting this correction, and approving the ex- 
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pression of Milton. There is no olli])sis of tlio verb make; 
others and I are not under the j^overnnient of the same word. 
The iiieaninpf is not “ to make others siieli, as to make me/’ 
but such as “ 1 r/w/’ the substantive verb bein^^ nnderstoo<l. 

In tlie following ])assage, on the eontrarv, the ellipsis .seems 
evident: “1 tbun d none so tit as him to be set in ojiposition 
to tlie fathcT^oVthe renowned eitv of 11 dine.” It lias la^eii 
contended, that the autluir should have sa id, as he /' and 
not “as him;” but it ajijiears to me, that the verb fonnd is 
understood in the secondary, clan.se, and that the ex])re.s.sion 
is correct, the sense being, “ I found none so fit, as J found 
him. ’ 

In the following passage the two .subjects belong to the 
same verb. 

» ' •ii * . • ' 

1 “ The buii, upon the calmest sea, 

Appt*ars not half so hrii'ht as ihcM*."— Prior. 

It ought to be, “as thou;” that is, “ as thou a])pearesi.” 

“ So as,” and “ as, as,” tliough lVt!(|uently, havti not always 
tlie same imjiort. “ Thi'sti things,” said 'Fhah's to Solon, 
who was lamenting the sup]>osed di^ath of his .son, “ which 
strike down so Jin/f a itHtii as ffoUy have det(*rred me from 
marriage,” ''Hie expression clearly refers to Solon ; but, if 
he had said “ as iinn a man as you,” it might havi; niferred 
to a difrerenty])erson from Solon, but a man of ecjual fortitude. 

“ I'ur <‘MT ill thi.s humhh' (•(.•11, 

Ih'I th(‘o and 1, my fair one, dwell." 

The second line? tif tlu* couplet is ungrammatical, tln^ con- 
junction connecting an objective with a noiniiialive case, or 
to speak more correctly, the pronoun of the first jierson, 
wliich sliould hv a regimen to tlie verb nmh rstood, being 
here in the nominative case. Thus, “let thiM;,” and “let I, 
my fair one, dwell,” inst(?ad of “ let ///ec, and let w/c.” 

“ J^ict us m ake a covenant, I and thou.”— ///4/c The 
error licre, though similar, does noiTo'nie under ]necisely tin* 
same ])redicanient witli the former. J he jironouii as is very 
proyierlv in the objc^ctive case, after tin; verb fet ; ! and thou 
should therefore be in the same case, according to Jinle vii. 
of Syntax. The expression is in fact elliptical, and when 
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completed proceeds thus, ‘‘Let us make a covenant :• let me 
and tljee make.” 

“ I'liongli he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things whicli he suffered.” The first clause is intended to 
express a fact, not a liy[)othesis ; the verb, therefore, should 
be in the indicative mood. Conjunctions have no govern- 
ment, either of cases or moods. 


iMi'RoriiiETy. 



comparativ(i is liere improperly followed by instead of 
than. 

“Scarce liad the Spirit of Laws made its appearance, than 
it was attacked.” Than is employed after comparatives only, 
and tlie word other. It ought to be “ scarce ” or, for reasons 
formerly given, “ scarcely had the S]>irit of Laws made its 
ap])earance, when it was attacked,” or “ no sooner — tlian.” 

“ The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret was 
as yet communicated to verv few, citlier in the French or 
English court.” This passage from I Fume T have not been 
abh^ to find. Fricstley observes, that it involves a Gallicism, 
the word that being used instead of f/.v. If the meaning in- 
tended be, that some circumstances, previously mentioned, had 
not shaken the resolution, because the secret was as yet 
known to few, then Priestley’s observation was correct, and 
the word an should be substituted for that, to express the 
cause of the firmness. But, if the author intended to say, 
that the very partial discovery of the secret had not shaken 
the resolution, the clause is then perfectly correct. Accord- 
ing to the fonner phraseolog}’, the circumstance subjoined 
operated as a cause, ]7revcnting the resolution from being 
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shaken : according to the latter, it liad no effect, or ])roduced 
no change of the j)revious determination. In other words, 
“ the less fixed that,” implies that tlie subject of the follow- 
ing clause did not affect that of the preceding ; the less 
fixed as ” denotes, that tlie lattm* circumstance contributed 
to the production of the fonner. As it is obvious, that, in 
such examples, the definite article may refer cither to the 
antecedent or the subsequent clause, the distinction, here 
specified, should, for the sake of perspicuity, be can^fully ob- 
served 

“ Ilis donation was the more acceptable, that it was given 
without solicitation.” I'liat the word iftal is frequently used 
for hecanse cannot be questioned ; thus, “ I am glad that you 
have returned safe,” tliat is, hecanse \o\\ have returned safe.” 

“ *T is not fhfd 1 love you less 

Thau wliou before you feet I lay.” — Wallvv. 

Here that is equivalent to hecanse. English writers, how- 
ever, after a coinjiarative, employ as or hecanse^ to denote 
that the circumstance subjoined was the cause of the pre- 
ceding one. The us(‘ of ihal in such examples is accounted 
a Scotticism ; it should, therefore, be, “ his donation was 
the more acceptable, ” or hecanse it was given without 
solicitation.” 

“His arguments on this occasion liad,it may be ])rosuincd, 
the greater weight, tliat bo liad never himself entered within 
the walls of a playhouse.” — SieimrCs Life of lloherlson. 

“ A mortification, tlie more severe, that the joint authority 
of the archduke and the infanta governed tlie Austrian 
Netherlands.” — Thomson s Continual ion of Wa Ison's History. 

These sentences arc cliargeahle with tlu.* same error ; and, 
t is not a little reuuirkahle, though the imjirojuiety has been 

a A similar ambiguity sometimrs occurs in T^atin by tlu; indiscrimiriato 
JSC of quod. This may be pr(3vciitc(l by employing quoniam when tlie 
iuccccding member of tlic sentence expn.'sses the cause of fbo preceding 
iubject. Thus, “ Nec consilium eo minus erat finiiurn, rpioniam sec.nitiim 
;um perpaucis ad hue erat communicaturn,” where the co refers to a pre- 
cditig circumstance. A’ee cnj/siJJunt co rninu^t rnit firniutn, quod 
I'here the co refers to the ^jub-ecpieiit < laiiNe. foruu-r p/jrasro/ogy 

ffirms, the latter denies, the influence of tlie circumstance subjoined. 
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pointed ont again and again, that there is scarcely a Scotch 
writer, not even among those of the higlicst name, who is 
not chargeable with the frequent commission of this error. 

“ On the east and west sides, it (America) is washed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” — Koheytson, This mode of 
expression is incorrect; and, though to the geographer in- 
telligible, it strictly conveys a conception not intended by the 
author. The copulative joins the two sides, which ought to 
be sejiarated ; and combines the two seas, instead of the two 
facts, implying, that both sides arc washed by the same two 
oceans. It should be rather, “ On the cast side it is washed 
by tlie Atlantic, and on the west (is washed) by the Pacific 
ocean.” 

‘‘Will it be believed, that the four Gospels are as old, or 
even older than tradition ? ” — Bolinghroke. Here there is a 
faulty omission of the particle corresponding to as ; for the 
positive and comparative cannot be followed by the same 
■conjunction. It ought to be “ as old as, or even older than 
tradition or, perha])S, better, “as old as tradition, or even 
older.” 

“ The books were to have been sold as this day.” This is 
a most offensive vulgarism. The con junction as can have no 
regimen ; nor can it be pro])erly used as equivalent to on. 
It ought to be “ sold this day,” or “ on this day,” 

“ It is su])posed, that he must have arriveci at Paris as 
yesterday.” This sentence is chargeable with the same error. 
Construed strictly, it is, “he must have arrived at Paris as, 
or in like manner as, he arrived yesterday.” 

“ The duke bad not behaved with that loyaltv^as htLoii rrht 
to have done .” Propriety of correspondence here requires 
wv/A mat 10 be followed by n ith which, instead of ns. The 
sentence, even thus corrected, would be still inelegant and 
clumsy. “ The duke had not behaved with becoming 
loyalty,” W'ould be much better. 

“ In the order as they lie in his preface.” This involves a 
similar impropriety, it should be, “ in order as,” or “ in the 
order, in which they lie in his preface.” 

“ No ; this is not alw'ays the case neither.” — Beattie, 

“ Men come not to the knowledge of ideas which are 
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thought innate, till they come to the use of reason ; nor then 
neither.” — Locke. 

Ill old P^nglish two negatives denied ; hence, perhaps, this 
phraseology originated. Johnson veniarks, that the use of 
veil her ^ after a negative, and at the end of a sentence, though 
not grammatical, renders the expression more em])hatie. 
Analogy, however, is decidedly in favour of the ailinnative 
term; I, therefore, jnefer the w'ord “either.” Were John- 
son’s argument admitted, such expres-sions as tliese, “ lihr- 
b a.de you not to go ; ” “ 1 won’t sufler no such thing;” “ He 
woufef not lia\ e none of my assistance,” iniglit, 1 a]ij)rehend, 
be justified on the same jiriiiciple. I'liose wlio employ tliem, 
doubtless, believe them to be more cmjihatic, than if they in- 
cluded a single negative. 

“ This I am the rather disposed to do, that it will serve to 
illustrate the princijiles above laid down.” — Ctn/ifMl on 
llhetoric. This sentence involves an error, on which 1 have 
already animadverted. “ 77/e rather should be followed by 
that. 

“ This is another use, tliat in mv opinion contributes rather 
to make a man learned than wise : and is neither capable; of 
pleasing the understanding or imagination.” Lowth justly 
observes, that or is here impropmdy us(;d for nor, tluj correla- 
tive words being neither, nor. In addition to this observa- 
tion, 1 remark, that the word neither is erroneously plained. 

render this collocation of the conjunction correct, there 
should be another attributive op]iosed to tlie word “ capable,” 
as, “ mnther ca]iable of pleasing the understanding, nor cal- 
culated to gratify the imagination.” Hut, as tlu; author in- 
tended to exclude two subjects, these should have beem con- 
trasted by the exclusive conjunctions, thus, “ is capable of 
pleasing neither the understanding, nor tin; imagination.” 

A similar error occurs in the following sentence ; “ A(l- 
yersity both taught you tcMhijdL-ajH^^ — Steete. The 

injunction, wine ti is, Intruth, the luljective hath, is im- 
properly placed. It should be, “ taught you both,” i. e. the 
two things, “ to think and reason.” 

It has been already observed, that the conjunction or is 
used disjunctively, and subdisjunctively, sometimes denoting 
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a diversity .of things, and sometimes merely a difference of 
names. J fence often arises ambiguity, where the utmost pre- 
cision of ex])ressioii is ncccssar}^ ^ When Ruddiman delivers 
it as a rule, that “ verbal adjectives, or such as signify an af- 
fection of the mind, require the gcriitive,” 1 have known the 
scholar at a loss to undei'stand, whether there be two distinct 
classes of adjectives, here intended, or one clas.s under two 
designations. The ambiguity might here be avoided, by using 
ami or with instead of or. It may also be prevented in many 
cases, by more forcibly marking the distinction by the use of 
either. Thus, if we say, whosoever shall cause, or occa- 
sion a disturbance,” it may be doubtful, whether the latter of 
the two verbs be not designed as explanatory of the former, 
they, though their meanings be distinct, being often used as 
synonymous terms. If we say, ‘‘ shall either cause or occa- 
sion,” all doubt is removed. Sometimes ambiguity may be 
precluded either by the insertion, or the omission, of the ar- 
ticle. Thus, if we say, a peer, or lord of parliament,” 
meaning to designate only^ one individual, or one order, 
the cxiu’ession is correct. lJut if it be intended to signify 
two individuals, every })eer not being a lord of parliament, 
and every lord of ])arliament not being a peer, we should 
say, “ a ])ecr, or a lord of parliament,” or “ either a peer, 
or lord of parliament.” 

Having now endeavoured to explain and illustrate the ety- 
mology and syntax of the English language, I cannot dismiss 
the subject without earnestly recommending to the classical 
student to cultivate a critical acquaintance with his native 
tongiu\ It is an egregious, but common error, to imagine, 
that a perfect knowledge of Greek and Latin precludes the 
necessity of studying the princi])les of English grammar. 
I'he structure of the ancient, and that of modern languages, 
are very dissimilar. Nay, the peculiar idioms of any lan- 

“ III our penal statutes, which should be precisely worded, because they 
are literally interpreted, much ambiguity frequently arises from the loose 
and incorrect manner in which this conjunction is used. 

^ The issue of a question, respecting a contested election at Rochester, 
in 1820 , doj)eiid(?d on the construction of this designation, “ a peer, or 
lord of parliament.” 
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giiage, how like soever in its general principles to any otlior, 
must be learned by study, and an attentive perusal of the best 
writers in that language. Nor can any im])utation bo more 
reproachful to the proficient in classical literature, than, with 
a critical knowledge of Cilreck and lialin, which are innv dead 
languages, to be superficially acquainted with his native 
tongue, in which he must think, and s])eak, and write. 

The superiority of Greek and Latin over the English lan- 
guage in respect of hartnony, graceful dignity, conciseness, 
and iliiency, will be readily admitted. Our language is, com- 
paratively, harsh and abrupt. It possesses strengtli, indeed ; 
but unaccompanied with softm^ss, with elegance, or with 
majesty. It must be granted also, that the Greek is, perhaps, 
a more copious, and is certainly a more ductile ^ and tractable 
language. But, though in these respects, the English be in- 
ferior to the languages of Greece and Home, yet in ])recise- 
ness of expression, diversity of sound, facility of communica- 
tion, and variety of phrase, it may claim the ])r(5-eminence. 
It would be easy to evince the truth of this assiution, did the 
limits, which I have prescribed to myself, permit, 'ihe fact 
is, that aiialagous languages almost 7iecessarily ])ossess a 
superiority in these respects over those, which are trans- 
positive. 

It is to be remembered, also, that our language is sucepti- 
ble of high iinprovement ; and though its abrupt and rugged 
nature cannot be entirely changed, much may be done to 
smooth its asperities and soften its harshness. 

As a farther inducement to the study of the Englisli lan- 
guage, T would assure the young njador, tliat a due attention 
to accuracy of diction is highly conducive to correctness of 
thought. For, as it is generally true, that he, wliose concep- 
tions are clear, and who is master of his subject, delivers liis 


“The superior ductility of the Greek, above every other language, must 
appear from its singular aptitude to form new words by composition or 
derivation, so as immediately to communicate any new idea. Hence the 
names of most of our modern discoveries and inventions arc of Greek 
extraction. Thus wx* have the terms “microscope,” “telegraph,” 
panorama," “ odometer,” and many others. 
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sentiments with ease and perspicuity * ; so it is equaily cer- 
tain, that, as language is not only the vehicle of thought, but 
also an instrument of invention, if we desire to attain a habit 
of conceiving clearly and thinking correctly, wc must learn to 
speak and write with accuracy and precision. 

It must, at the same time, be remembered, that to give our 
chief attention to mere phraseology, or to be move solicitous 
about the accuracy of the diction than the value of the senti- 
ment, is a sure indication of a nerveless and vacant mind. 
As wc e stimate a man^ not by his garb. , but by his intellec - 
t ual and moral worth, so it is the sentiment itself, not the dress 
in which it is exhibited, that determines its character, and 
our opinion of its author. 

“ True expression, like th’ unchanging sun, 

Clears and improves wliate’cr it shines upon ; 

It gilds all objects, bid it alters no7ie»' — Pope. 

In short, the precept of Quintilian should be studiously 
observed : “ curam ergo verborum, reriun volo esse solicitudi- 
nem.” — !nsi, Orai. lib. viii. 

‘‘ “ Cui locta potenter orit res, 

Nec facuiulia dcseret hiinc, nec liicidus ordo. 

Verba(]ue provisam rein non invita sequentur.*’ 

Ilor. dc Art, Poet. 
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IL. cloth. 

Bennett on Cancer. 

ON CANCEKOUS ana CANC'JlOll) (IJiOWTIIS. IW .foiix Hi oiies 
Bennett, M.l). F.li. S.E. Professor of the Institnte.s of Aledieinc in the 
University of Ediiiburgli. With One Hundred and Ninety iUust rations 
drawn on AVood hy the Author, ^vo. clotli h-llered. 

Bettsworth’s Interest Tables. 

Correct Tables of Interest, Caleulaird on an Enlarged Plan, and in the 
most exact manner, from I/, tf) 1000 /., for one day to 100 days, and for 
one. to twelve montli.s, at 2 , 2 *, U, .‘H, 4 , li, and 5 jicr cent, per annum. 
Togetlicr with Tahle.s of Brnkerage, and for Valuing Aiinuilies. lif 
John Beitswokth, AecoiiiMaiiL New Edition, greatly Enlai|gcd and 
Improved, hy J. fioophUf K. ]'Mno. 2-y. Cy/. cloth lettered. 
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Blaine on the Diseases of Dogs. If 

CANINE PATHOLOGY or, A Descuiption of the Diseases of Dogs, 
nosologically arranged, with their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment ; a ffl 
Sketch of the Natukal Histoay of the Dog; directions on the jj 
Breeding, Ilearii^, and Treatment of these Animis. By Delabere I 
Blaine. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 95. cloth lettered. B 

Botanical Chart of British Flowering Plants. I 

BOTANICAL CITAUT ot BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS and | 
FERNS ; showing at one view their chief characteristics. Generic and If 
Specific Names, witli the Derivations, their Localities, Properties, &e. R 
&c. &c. Compiled by F. H. KNArr. 8vo. 65. cloth lettered. . j 

“ This is a prettily got up and carefully edited volume. Its contents are well arraiigi-d. ' J 
A more useful aud entertaining companion than this portable volume, during a rural 3 
ramble, is not easily found ." — Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. ? 

Braithwaite’s Betrospect of Medicine. i 

THE BETROSPECT of MEDICINE : being a Ilalf-yeiulv Journal, | 
contaiiiiiig a Retrospective View of every Discover^ and Practical jJ 
Improvement in the Medical Sciences. Edited by W. Bxuithwaite. f 
Volume 19 , January to June, 1849 . 12 mo. (w. cloth lettered. 5 

(Published half-yearly.) The former volumes may be had together or A 
separately, viz. Vols. 1 to 3 , 45. (W., Vols. 4 to 11, 5 .v. fi^., VoTs. 12 to .[ 
19 , 05 . each, cloth lettered. S 

Caesar’s Commentaries in English. « t 

CjESAR’S COMSIENTARIES, translated into Eiiglisli, bv Wiixuii | 
Dun(.'an, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. 12 mo. 1 

75 . clotJi lettered. | 

Christian Treasury, (the). I 

THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY, consist iug of Original Articles by the | 
most Eminent Ministers of all the Evaimelieal dene niuatioiis. * 8vo. | 
Vol. 1, 55. ; Am) 1 s. 2 and 3 , 5,?. (jd. each, cloth leiteredr Each volume is 7 
quite c'onri.KTK in itself, and sold scpai’ately. | 

This valuable work may truly be called a Christian Treasury.” It < 
contains Sermons, I'lx positions on Passages of Scripture, Narratives, | 
Anecdotes, Extracts from Old AYriters, Poetry, &c. &c. It is in its | 
cliaractcr nuitc a Christian Family lh)ok. Bickebstetii, Bonar, 
AYinslow, War i)L.uv,n.vjiiLTON, Bunting, King,Kitto, Montgomeuv, JI 

and others are among tlic coutrilintors. <| 

“ I think it well calculated, from its practical and devout character, to be widely use- n 

hxV'—Bickeraleth. • F 

Copley’s Cottage Comforts. \ 

COTTAGE COMFORTS, with HINTS for PROMOTING them, gleaned . 
fi*om EXPERIENCE ; enlivened with Anecdotes. By Esther Cofley. ■ 
Nineteenth Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 25 . M, cloth lettered. jj 

Dodsley’s Cellar Book. • Published Annually. 

DODSLEY’S ORIGINAL CELLAR BOOK ; or the Butler’s Assistant 
in keeping a regular account of his AVines, Liquors, &c. A new and 
improved Edition for the pre.sent year, oblong, I5. 6rf. sewed. 

Early Days. By Samuel Bamfobd. Fcp. 4s, cloth lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, 

PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. 2 vols. fcp. 85. cloth lettered. 
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Evans’ Sketch of all Beligions. 

A SKETCH of the VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS of the CHRISTIAN 
WORLD, and of Atheism, Deism, Mahometanism, fto. Bv John 
Evans, LL.D. Eighteenth Edition, carefully corrected and Drought 
down to the present Day. With an account of the Puseyites, Plymouth 
Brethren, ana other New Sects, by the Rev. J. IIbws BAansht. With 
New Proutispiece, finely engraved by C. W. Sharpe. Pep. 5«. cloth 
lettered. 

Ford's (the Eev. D. E. of Manchester) Essays. 

18mo. 1*. 6rf. each, cloth lettered. 

ALARM in ZION j or, a few.thoughts on the present state of Religion. 
Second Thousand. . 

LAODT(;EA; or, Religious Declension, it.s nature, indications, caiise.s, 
consequenrea, and remedies. Pourtk Thousand. 

DAMASCUS; or, Conversion in relation to the grace of God and the 
Agency of Man. Fifth Tlioiisaud. 

CIIORAZIN ; or, an Appeal to tlic Cliild of many Prayers, on questions 
concerning llu' Great Salvation. Eighth Thousand. 

DECAPOLIS; or, tlic individual Obligation of Christians to save souls 
from death, tourtcciith Thousand. 

Also, by the same Author, 

FORD’S RUDIMENTS of MUSIC. Twelfth Thousand, in an Envelope j 
oblong, l.v. ^ 

FORD’S EXERCISES for the \ OICE ; a Sequel to the ** Rudiments.” 
Small 4lo. '2s. s(;\Ycd. 

FORD’S CONGREGATION AT. PSALMODY, comprising the wliolc of 
liis original p.salin4iinos. One volume, oblong, H,v. doth lettered. 

FOIID’S PASTOR.YL ADDRESSES, \i2mo. gilt edges, (W. sewed. 

French Testament, Large Print. 

Ijc nouveau testament do Notre SVigni'in- .losiin-tJlirisl. Inipriiiic 

sur I’Edilrton de Paris publiec eii 1805, revue et eorrigee uvee. soiii d’np^^.s 
Ic Texte (Jree. Jiargc print, stereotype, for Schools, liimo. 4.v. roan 
lettered. 

Grace and Peace. 

GRACE and PEACE; a Brief and Practical Summary of the Fumlamcutal 
Doctrines of the Gospel. Fcp. 3.?. doth lettered. 

" Well calciilatnl tu communicate scriptural views of thv prii)cip.il ilocfrincs of tho 
Ciospcl ." — Evnntjelicnl Vhristfmhm, 

Grubb's (Sarah) Letters. 

a selection from the LETl'EnS, &o. of llie hitc Sarah Grubb 
(forn^crly Saiiau Lynes), a Minister in the Soeifity of Friend.®. — “She 
being dead yet speaketh.” Ileb. xi. 4. Svo. 8 .?. doth leliered. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopaedia. 

POCKET CYCLOPiEDTA; an Epitome of Universal Knowledge: designed 
for Young Persons in general, containing useful information, necessary 
to be known by all persons. By Joseimi Gi:y. Eleventh Edition, 
enlarged, and illustrated with Wood-cuts. 1'2mo. 10«. Gf/. cloth lettered. 

Hanham’s British Grasses. 

NATURAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH GRASSES. Edited by 
Frederick Hanham, M.R.C.S.L. and corresfionding Membcl* of the 
Medico-Sotanical Society, in London ; with real specimens. Small folio, 

3/. elegantly bound in watered silk. 
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Harrison’s Dublin Dissector. 

I'UE BUBIjIN DISSECTOR; on. System ot Fbacticsl Ah&tohy. 
Comprising a concise Description of the Bones, Musdes, Vessels, Nerves, 
and Viscera, also the relative Anatomy of the different Benons of the 
Human Body ; for the Use of Students in tlie Dissecting Hoorn. By 
Kobert Harrison, M.D. V.P.R.C.S.I. M.K.LA. &c. Fifth Edition, 
with 160 Engravings, 2 vola. fcp., 15«. cloth lettered. 

"It is an elegant and valuable work,— the companion equally of the lecture, theatre, 
and dissectin^room." — Medical Gazette. 

" The excellence and cheapness of this work cannot but command for it a large sale.”— 
Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. 

Hartley’s Wine and Spirit Merchant. 

THE WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANT’S COMPANION, and Com- 
plete Instructor to the Wholesale and Retail Trade; containing 
several Hundred valuable Receipts, from Practical Experience. To 
which arc added, an Essay on Distillation, and Tables op the 
Weights OP Spirits. By Joseph Hartley. Second Edition. 12mo. 
5s, cloth lettered. 

Hook’s Key to the Greek Testament. 

KEY to the GREEK TESTAMENT; being a Selection of Chapters, 
philologically explained, for the use of young men designed for the 
ministry. By Charles Hook, Autlior of “A Synopsis of Latin 
Grammar and Steps to Latin Vci*scs.” 12ino. 3^. Off. cloth. 

G, P. B. James’ Works L ibrary Edition. 

COWRIE ; or, the King’s Plot. With an Appendix, containing a 
Complete Investigation of the circumstances attending the Murder of 
John, Earl op Gowiue, by order of King James Vi. of Scotland ; 
with an Examination of ilic Forged Rcstalrig Letters brought fonvard 
to Exculpate the King. (Forming Vol. 17 of Mr. James* Works.) 
8vo. 8s. cloth lettered. 

N.B. — ^Tlic Appendix may be had separately. Is. sewed. 

" In our opinion, for ability and interest, is not surpassed by the best of its precursors,’’— 
Literary Gazette. u 

THIRTY YEARS SINCE; or, the Ruined Enmily. (Eorming Vol. IS.) 
8vo. 8>. cloth lettered. 

" A tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily commend it to our readers, as 
a very pleasant and a very clever work.” — Literary Gazette. 

" An original novel, by an able hand.” — Spectator. 

" The story is well told, the characters clearly unfolded, and the conclusion natural and 
satisfactow,' — thetneum. 

ARABELLA STUART: a Romance of English History. With a plate 
by Henry Adl^rd. (Forming Vol. 19.) 8vo. 8s. cloth lettered. 

AGIN COURT : a Romance, witYi a plate by Henry AdiiARd. (Forming 
Vol. 20.) 8vo. Ss. cloth lettered. 

“ Ur. James' peeuliar power consists in bein« able to describe, with wonderful spirit, busy and stirring 
scenes, to bring out into hold relief pictures of daring and courage, to didinrate with a few bold itrokrs 
a landscape, ami orc.iBionsIly tu pourtray the dee|ier and flner feelings of human nature « hirh few succeed 
in handling well. There arc scenes of inAnite beauty and touching pathos in his works."'- 7Ae 7Vme«. 

“ Scott, in the van, hat achieved most illustrious deeds : but there are few names, even in insulated 
productions, that can be cited to form tbe centre between him and James.”— /.i.'enirg Gagette. 

Johnson’s, (Dr. Edward) Works 

THE DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY, containing minute 
directions for the Homh Treatment of upwards of One Hundred Diseases. 
8vo. 12j. doth lettered. 

LIFE,HEALTH,andDISEASE. Twelfth Edition, fcp. 2j.6rf. clothlcttercd. 

THE THEORY and PRINCIPLES of HYDROPATOY, shown to be in 
strict accordance with the most recent discoveries of Science. Fourtli 
Edition, fcp. 2 j. 5d. cloth lettered. 

RESULTS of HYDROPATHY; or. Constipation not a Disease of the 
Boweb, Indigestion not a Disease of the Stomach. Second Edition, 
fcp. 2s. ^d. cbth lettered. 
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Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. By Gregory and Walker. 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, intended for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Young People ; in which the first principles of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy arc fully explained. With numerous Cuts, 
ana additions and improvements. By 0. Ghegouy, LL.D. P.B.A.S. 
New Edition, containing the recent additions to Science. By C. V. 
Walkek, of the Electrical Society. Fcp. 6j. cloth lettered. 

A COMPANION TO THE SdlENTlFIC DIALOGUES; with a 
complete Set of Questions and other Exercises. New Edition, fcp. 

6d. cloth lettered. 

Kane’s Elements of Chemistry. 

k ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTBY, Theoretical and Practical, including the 
Host Recent Discoveries and Applications of tho Science to Mecncino 
and Pharmacy, Agriculture and Manufactures. Illustrated with 230 
Woodcuts. By Sir Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A. President of 
Quceu*s College, Dublin. Second Edition, 8vo. lA 8j. cloth. 

Kentish's Notes and Comments. 

NOTES and COMMENTS on PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. By John 
Kentish. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth lettered. 

Lewis’ (W.) Works on Chess. 

FIRST SERIES of LESSONS. IVITH REASONS for EVERY MOVE, 
written expressly for Beginners. 12nio. 7s. cloth. 

FIFTY GAMES at CHESS, Played by the Author and some of the best 
Players in Europe. 8vo. 2j. drl. boards. 

SELECTION of GAMES, Played between Monsieur La Bourdonxais 
aud A. ^Iacdonnel, Esq. 8vo. fir/, sewed. 

TRANSLATION of CARRERA’S TREATISE on CHESS, to which is 
added tlie ART of PLAYING WITHOUT SEEING the BOARD. 
Large paper, 8vo. boards. 

CHESS PROBLEMS, containing a HUNDRED ENDS of GAMES, 
chiefiy ori|fiiial, won or drawn by brilliant aud scientific moves. Large 
paper, royal 12mo. 5s. cloth lettered. 

MATCH at CHESS, Played between the London and Edinburgh Clubs, 
with numcroii.s variations. 8vo. 3«. Gt/. boards. 

LETl’ERS on CHESS, containing an account of the principal works on 
that game, with copious extracts, &c. Translated from the Gerimui. 
By U. Ewell. 12mo. cloth lettered. 

Martinelli’s Italian and French, and French and Italian 
Dictionary. 

Ill Tut) Parts. Abridged from Alberti’s, with tho technical terms of llie Arts 
and Sciences, a Geographical Dictionary, and Conjugations of Regular 
and Irregular Verbs. For tlie use both of Italians and French. Revised 
by Jkl. Santagnello, Author of an “Italian Giuinmar,” &c. Sixth 
London Edition, 2 vols. IOj. sewed ; or, in 1 vol. IOj. Gd. roan lettered. 

Mayer’s Sportsman’s Directory. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S DIRECTORY; or. Park and Gamckccncr’s Com- 
panion. Containing Instructions for Breeding, Feeding, ana Breaking 
Do^; Hunting, Coursing, aud Shooting; Fishing; Preserving Game 
anu Decoys ; Breeding Peasants, Partridges, Pigeons, and Rabbits ; 
Description of all kinds of Poaching ; how to detect Poachers* Works ; 
Directions for destroying Vermin, &c. With an Appendix, containing 
valuable Receipts and Abstracts of the Game Law's. By John Mayer, 
Gamekeeper. Seventh Edition; comprising the most recent Cb^ges in 
the Theoiy and Practice of Sporting. Fcp. 5s. cloth lettered. 
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Midlana Florist and Suburban Hortioultiirist. 

A COMPIETB MANUAL of rLORICULTURB, HORTICULTURE, | 
and GARDENING Jn general; comprising Original Articles, by tlie ,||i 
best writers, on FLOKIsTS* FLOWEIiS; notices of all new and good \ 
Scedtings, New Fniits, Vegetables and Ornamental Plants, &c. &c. A . i 
CALENDAR of OPEllATiONS for each Month, embracing the several 
departments of the Garden, &o. &o. Vols. I and 2, 12mo. 4?. Gd. eacli, 
cloth lettered. The Work is continued in monthly parts, 3</. each. {Ij 

** A eheMp and writ eondueted little Work.**— (Tnnfen^j* fJhnnielf. 

" The cheapest Work of the kliMl ever siibmitted to tite Public. *'->t;ardeneri* Journal. . 

“ An excellent Practical Guide."— JerroATs IKreAfp A’ctci. ] 

** The two vols. contain more practical Infurmation upon the culture of Florists Flowers, than has ever ' 
been collected together in any previous publication.*'— Lirerpool Chronicle. 

Mortimer on Fire-works. 


A MANUAL of P YROTEOHNY; or, a Familiar System of Recreative Fire- 
Works. By G. W. Moutimeh. With Plates. 12mo. 3d. Gd. cloth lettered. 

Needham’s Complete Sportsman. 

THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. A concise History of the various 
Dogs used in Sporting ; and of the Quadrupeds and Birds which arc 
‘ the objects of pursuit; Method of Breeding and Training Hounds, Grey- 

hounds, Setters, Pointers, &c. ; Diseases of Dogs, with the method of 
Cure; Shooting; Choice of a Fowling Piece, Powder, Shot, &:c. ; 
Ancient Forest and Game Laws; Angling, and the Laws relating to Fish. 
^ ByT. 11. Nfeduam. I2mo. 7d. cloth. 

Noad’s Lectures on Chemistry. 

TWELVE LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, including Analysis, Organic 
and Inorganic, and the Chemistry of Agriculture. Jiy Henky M. Isoad, 
Member of the Chemical Society of London ; Author of “ Lectures on 
* Electricity,” &c. ; with 100 Wood-cuts, and a large folded table, giving a 

general view of Iho metals ; their compounds with Oxygen, Chlorine and 
Sulphur, and their behaviour with rc-agciits, and before the Blow-pipe. 
8vo. 12d. Gd. cloth lettered. 
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“ Neither too trite to be Instructive, nor too scirntifle to suit the general st. lent ; . . . . u e think the 
► work calculated to be very uaeM.''—l’hartttneeuliciil Journal. 

Noad’s Lectures on Electricity. 

LECTURES on ELECTRICITY ; coinjirisiiig Galvanism, Magnetism, 
Elcctro-Magnolisiu, Magneto and Theriuo-Kloctiicity, and Elect ro- 
^ Physiology. By Hex n\ M. Noad, Author of ‘'Chemical Manipulation 

ana Analysis,” “ Lectures on Chemistry,” &e. with nearly 300 Wood-cuts. 
Third Edition, Svo. l-is. cloth lettered. 

" This work is most valuable for tbe.<i(udent and amateur, uhile it Turnis a most cunt cnient text -book 
for the man of Rcicuce.” — Mining JournaL 

^ Ocean Flowers and their Teachings. 

OCEAN FLOWERS and their TEACHINGS ; by the Auliior of “ Wild 
Flowers and their Teacliings,” Illustrated with Thirty-seven Real 
Specimens of Sea Weeds, Coralline, and Zoopliytes. Svo. elegantly 
printed, bound in silk, If. 1 U. Cif. ; velvet, If. }5s. ; morocco. If. 17#. 

t In this beautiful book, a« in the * Wild Flowers and their Teachings,* the real ptanh arc presented ; 

and no one, unacquainted prartieaily with the botanical treasures of the deep, can have any idea how 
jmechil and pretty many of ilieSe sea downs are, as they aie liere not depMed, but actually given. 
The volume Is a perfect gem of art and nature.'*— irorcCffer tteinld. 

ParkhurBt’& Greek and English Le^con to the New Testa- 

ment. 

‘ GREEK and ENGLISlf LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
John PaukBurst, M.A. with Additions by the late H. J. Rose, B-D. : 
to which is prefixed a Plain and Ea^ Greek Grammar. New Edition, 
carefully revised, with Points to the BLebrew, and an Appendix of Proper 
» Names. By J. R. Majob, D.D. royal 8 to. 245. cloth lettered. 
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People’s Dictionary of the Bible, (The)» 

DICTIONARy of Ihc BIBLE : 1268 poMs, coutmpg matter P(jual to 
eight ordinary octavo volumes, profusely iili^tratcd with and 
Engravings, and comprising u Inst of Tlieobgical and Religious Books, 
British and Foreign. 2 vols. Svo. 21«. cloth lettered. . . 

" A most valuable treasury of Biblical knowledge." — TJk0 SpangtUcftf jlfegaKiHtt 
WOUKS BY THE EDITOU OF THE ABOVE. 

AWCES OF THE CIHJRCll, iii reply to Strauss* L®BEN JESU. Svo. 
12s. cloth lettered. 

** I desire to add my recommendation of this learned and eflbclive volume.’'-~ 
JtM'. Dr, J. Pye Smith. 

SCKIFTU.RE ILI.USTRATED, from recent Discoveries in the Geo- 
gni[>hy of Palestine ; with a Map sliowiug the different Levels. Svo. 
2«. sewed. 

SCRlPTUllE VINDICATED against some Perversions of Rationalism, 
ill an iiivcsiigiitioii of the Miracles, “FeeJiug the Five Thousand/* 
“ AValking on Iho Water.” With a Map of the Lake of Galilee. Svo. 
2«. 0^/. so well. 

LATIN MADE EASY : comprising a Gmnimar with progressive ‘exer- 
cises for translation and rc-translalion. Second Edition, 12mo. 3r. (id. 
clotli lettered. 

“ For Schools, the best Latin Grammar we kaovr.'^-^Wetlmintter Revhm. 

Beid’s Physiological Besearches. 

FliySIOLOGlCAIi, ANATOM ICAIi, AND I'ATHOLOOIOAL HE- 
SEARCHES. By John IIeid, M.l). Fellow of the Royal CoUege of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, Cliaudos Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in 
flic University of St. Andrew^s, &c. with Plates and Wood-cuts. Svo. 
18j. cloth lettered. 

Benton’s Gra.zier’s Beady Beckoner. 

THE GRAZIER’S READY RECKONER; or, a UsErut. Guide for 
JiuYixo and Selling Cattle ; being a complete set of Tables distinctly 
])oinling out llic AVciglit of Jllack ('attic, Sheep, or Swine, from 3 to 130 
stones, bytineusurcincnt; together with directions showing the par- 
ticular parf^ \\hei'c the caille are to he measured. By Geouge Hemxon, 
Farmer. New Edition. 12mo. 2jr. dd. sewed. 

Boss’ Atmopathy. 

ATMOFATHY uud HYDROPATHY; or, how to Prevent and Cure 
Diseases by the Application of Steam and AVater. By David Ros.s, of . 
Manchester, with an Engraving of liic Steam Bath. Fcp. 2^. Crf. cloth 
lettered. 

Schrevelins’ Greek and English Lexicon (Valpy’s)^ 

Trausluh^ into English : with many New Words addod. EiLted by Dr. 
AIajor, Jlead Mast(;r of King's (bllegc, London. Seventh Edition, 
improved by the furtlicr addition of many AA^irds, and a much extended 
variety of Meanings. Svo. 15j. cloth lettered. 

Smith on Cucumbers. 

A TREATISE on the GROWTH of CUCDMBEI^ and MELONS, Ac. 
By J<iHN Smith, Gardener. Fifth Edition, with Directions for the 
Application of Hot AATatcr, as an additional Heating Medium. P'cp. 
1j. Od. sewed. 

Smith on the Peach. 

A TREATISE on the GROWTH of the PEACH and NECTARINE, on 
the Open Wall. By John Smith, Author of a “Treatise on Cucum- ’ 
hers.” Fcp. Is. 6d. cloth lettered. 
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Spelman’s Xenophon’s Anabasis in English. 

GYllUS’ EXPEDITION into PERSIA and the RETREAT of the TEN 'K' 
THOUSAND GREEKS, translated from the Greek of Xenophon by v 
E. Sfelmax. New Edition. 12nio. Od. cloth lettered. 

Swiss Family Bobinson. 

THE SWISS PAMIIiY ROBINSON ; or, Adventures of a Father and \ 
Mother and Eour Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes, 
and Twelve Cuts from New designs, and a Map of the Island. Thirteenth 
Edition, in which the Naturjil History is carefully revised. 12mo. C5. 
cloth lettered. 

A ho, jiLst pablkhedt un ijorm in size and price, / ** 

A SECOND SEllIE^^ OR CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE WORK. ' ’ 

Symes’ Contributiohi- to Surgery. 

CONTRIBUTIONS tcHePATHOLOGYandPRACTICE of SURGERY. 

By James Symes, F.R.S.E. Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 

?* University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8vo. I O. Gf/. boards. 

White's Selbome. By Bennett. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTICIUITIES of SELBORNE. 

By the Rev. Gilbeiit AVuite, M.A. With the Naturalist’s Calendar ; 
and Miscellaneous Observations, extracted from liis papers. A New 
Edition. AVith Notes by Edward Turner Bennett, Ksn. F.L.S. &^c. 
Secretary of the Zoological Society, aud others, AVith wood engravings. 

8 VO. IS^. cloth lettered. 

White's Topographical Works. 

HISTORY, GAZETTEER and DIRECTORY of ESSEX. By W. -Whitk. 
12mo. 12 j. l)oard.s, or (id. in calf. 

Also for LElCESTERSimiE ami RUTLAND, in one vol. 12s. 
boards; or, 13 j. Od. calf. 

Wild Flowers and their Teachings. 

WHiD FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; illustrated uith 
Thirty-seven Real Specimens. Sceoiid Edition, 8vo. In elegant cloth, 
price 1/. Ilv. ; .silk, 1/. 0^. ; Yvhitc satin for wedding presents, 1/. lOrf. 
velvet (with engi’avcd shield,) or morocco, 1/. IGy. 

Tlic Publishers particularly beg attention to tlio fact, tliat the above 
NAMED WORK is entirely dillcrcnt to other hooks, as the Illustrations, 
instead of being Engravings or Dra\uiig.s, are achnU sfrciite>i . ndheied 

. fron^ the Helds aud woods. 

Willm oh the Education of the People. .r 

THE EDUCik'nON of llic PEOPLE : a Practical Trcatise on the Means 
of extending its Sphere and improving its (.■liiiracler. By I. Willm, 
Inspector ot the Academy of Slrasburg, with a preliminary Dissertation 
on some points connected with the present position of Education in this 
Country. Wy J. P. Nic iioi,, Uj.I). Royal 12mo. Gif. did. cloth lettered. 
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